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TO 
THE STUDENTS OF THIS COLLEGE 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


Life of my life, I shall ever try to 
keep my body pure, knowing that Thy 
living touch is upon all my limbs. 


I shall ever try to keep all untruths 
out from my thoughts, knowing that Thou 
art that truth which has kindled the 
light of reason in my mind. 


I shall ever try to drive all evils 
away from my heart and keep my love 
in flower, knowing that Thou hast Thy 
seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. 


And it shall be my endeavour to 
reveal Thee in my actions, knowing it 
is Thy power gives me strength to act. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. 


THE BIBLE 


PREFACE 


PRAYER 


I 


There are moments of exaltation in everyone’s life 
when, borne upwards on a sudden surge of ecstasy, the 
spirit leaps, like the quickening babe within the womb, 
striving to touch the ununderstandable, the Infinite. 


It may be the glorious colour scheme of a sunset that 
induces this exaltation, or it may be music, or a paint- 
ing, or a poem, or an act of virtue, or the face of one 
loved. Whatever it be, for the moment we are lifted 
out of ourselves by the irresistible appeal of something 
higher, to which we respond as the strings of a 
musical instrument respond at the touch of the 
musician. In such moments, all that is best and 
noblest in ourselves is identified with the essence of 
that ultimate beauty of which we see an occasional 
glimpse now and then, and as by a rush of waters the 
yearning spirit is cleansed and made whole again for 
a little space. 


And yet, the beauty that exalts us in this manner 
need not necessarily be outside of us. Meditation on 
that which is good or true or beautiful can induce in 
us this state of spiritual elevation; and the essence of 
meditation and prayer is the attempt to attune 
ourselves with something infinitely and indescribably 
great and good, which we sense dimly, but do not 
comprehend even in the moments of our greatest 


x 


ecstasy. That something with which we seem to 
become one, even though it be fora transient moment, 

-at the highest peak of our exaltation, mankind has 
been accustomed to refer to as GOD. 


II 


No man is go proud or so self-sufficient as not to be 
conscious at most times of defects, weaknesses, 
failings, which frequently frustrate his noblest 
intentions. And when we consider how we are drawn 
hither and thither by shifting cross-currents of 
passion, and how variable our lives are, how full of 
change, how unstable, how beset by temptation and 
suffering, the necessity to reach out of our feeble 
selves and cling to a power greater than our own 
becomes immediately apparent. Hencs there is’ 
nothing surprising in the fact that it is in times of 
trouble that we naturally and instinctively turn to 
God for comfort and consolation, revealing thus our 
essential dependence on a higher Being. And what 
we do is to pray for light and guidance in a world 
which though it seems 

To Jie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 


Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 


and where we live 


as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


All religions are founded on this human necessity, 
and all religious teaching consists really in a code of 
moral conduct, the object of which is to discipline the 
body and to liberate the spirit to a higher purpose and 
a nobler end. The different religions may therefore 
be likened to different roads converging at a peak, all 
leading .to the one place, and attempting to take us 
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step by step higher and higher on the upward climb 
to God, to Perfection, in other words to the ultimate 
expression of the Self. 


No matter then, whether you be Christian or 
Hindu, Buddhist or Mahomedan, a follower of Confucius 
or a follower of Zoroaster. It is not which road you 
go by that is important, but how you progress along 
the road your feet are set on. Are you forging ahead 
with courage and determination, with cheerfulness in 
your heart, and charity and loving kindness ?— Or, are 
you tempted to dawdle and loiter miserably on the 
way lured by the mirages and misled by the shadows 
of life? That is the all important question. Fix 
your mind, therefore, constantly, on the peak that 
sbines far off, think of all that is ncble and true, 
virtuous and beautiful, attune yourself with the 
infinite goodness and the infinite beauty that you seek, 
and your spirit will be continually refreshed by the 
light that will shine into it, and the understanding 
that will flow into it. This is prayer, and this the 
effect of prayer, to constantly compose and strengthen 
the mind on its journey through life by contemplation 
of all that is most noble, most true, and most good; 
because, the more we think on such things the more 
our spirit will become like our thoughts. For though 
the body perishes, thought lives, and thought is life. 
And what is prayer but another form of intense 
thought on the things that really matter, by which we 
seek to get into touch with the source of infinite 
goodness and beauty? It is thus an active force that 
helps us to the realisation of our place in the universe, 
and enables us to live in the spirit of aspiration, 
service, and brotherhood. 


III 


From the beginning of time two forces have been at 
work in the world, the forces of good and evil, the one 
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constructive, the other destructive, the two always 
mutually antagonistic. In the microcosm or the little 
world of man, the grosser body which envelops the 
spirit may be said to typify the force of evil, and the 
still small voice of conscience within us, the force of 
good. And the continual war of body against spirit 
it is that lays waste our energies until the physical 
elements ‘‘ fade and grow old at last and die.” 
For what wears out the life of mortal men ? 
'Tis that from change to change their being rolls ; 
’Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls 
And numb the elastic powers, 
Till having used our nerves with bliss and teen, 
And tired upon a thousand schemes our wit, 
To the just-pausing Genius we remit 
Our worn-out life, and are what we have been. 


Just as exercise strengthens the physical body, and 
study, the intellect, so meditation and prayer 
strengthen the spirit in its battle against evil, for it 
helps to liberate the soul from the gross clutch of the 
body, to send it into ‘‘ worlds still unrealised.” For 
the soul is like an undying flame that will at last 
consume the body’s grossness. Hyery act of prayer 
refines this grossness. ‘‘ More things”, as Tennyson 
says, 
are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain. ..... night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God, 


IV 


The practice of common prayer was begun in this 
college on the re-opening day of the second term in 
October of 1930. The simple ceremony consists in 
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the reading of a passage inculecating some simple moral 
truth, or containing some reflections on one or other 
of the various aspects of life, followed by a prayer 
specially composed for this purpose. All the students 
and teachers of the college and school assemble in the 
Hall for prayer the first thing in the morning, and it bas 
been found that to begin the day with good thoughts 
and a common aspiration has had a distinctly beneficial 
effect on all concerned. It is a daily dedication which, 
while if makes for a sense of unity and inter- 
dependence, exalts college life above the mere physical 
or mental plane. It is. hardly necessary to say that 
the habit of meditation and prayer which it encourages 
‘is one which all should seek to develop, for it recreates 
the spirit, refreshes and reinvigorates it as nothing 
else can. The passages that follow are a selection 
from those read in the college during the last four 
years, and are here offered in book form in the hope 
that they may stimulate the aspirational sense of those 
into whose hands it may fall, by constant meditation 
on the truths of life. 


Go Ke 0, 


THE ORDER. OF THE PASSAGES IN THIS BOOK 
IS NEITHER CHRONOLOGICAL, NOR EVEN ALPHA- 
BETICAL. IN FACT NO ARRANGEMENT HAS BEEN 
ATTEMPTED BEYOND THAT SUGGESTED BY A 
WAYWARD FANCY. BUT TWO INDEXES ARE 
PROVIDED AT THE END, AN INDEX OF AUTHORS, 
AND AN INDEX OF SUBJECTS, WHICH THE READER 
MAY FIND USEFUL. 


ALL DUE ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS ARE GRATE- 
FULLY OFFERED. TO THE AUTHORS AND PUB- 
LISHERS CONCERNED FOR THE FEW COPYRIGHT 
PASSAGES WHICH HAVE BEEN INCLUDED. 


THE EDITOR’S BEST THANKS ARE ALSO DUE 
TO MR. P. RAMANAND RAO M. A., L, T,, LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY, FOR MANY HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


AND FOR UNTIRING ASSISTANCE IN THE CORRECT- 
ION OF PROOFS. 


THE COLLEGE PRAYER 


Almighty God, the giver of all good things, 
without whose Grace all resolutions are vain, all 
labour ineffectual, and all wisdom folly, look wit 
mercy this day upon our(studies and endeavours, 
and bless our undertakings so that we may find 
strength to do that which is lawful and right in 
Thine eyes. 


Enable us to resist temptation in whatsoever 
form it may come to us. We are weak and foolish 
and do constantly err in Thy sight. Grant that by 
true contrition we may obtain forgiveness for our 
sins. Let not the multitude of our offences shut us 
out from Thy mercy and Thy love. We need Thy 
help and Thy guidance at all times, in joy as well 
as in sorrow, in happiness as well as in suffering, 
so that we may not be overwhelmed by pride or 
by despair. 


Strengthen us to bear calamity with fortitude, 
and good fortune with humility, and implant in us 
firmly the desire to dedicate ourselves to the 
service of our fellow-men. Teach us to do our 
duty manfully and resolutely, with sincerity and 
courage, and so, to serve Thee all our days with 
active zeal and humble confidence. 


Inspire us and give us strength to fight against 
all that is evil, all that is blind, all that is corrupt, 
all that is destructive of our noblest ideals and our 
greatest aspirations. Let not our days be multi- 
plied to increase our guilt, but as the years pass, 
make us more pure in thought, more regular in 
desires, more obedient to Thy laws, and more 
thankful for the blessings that we have received 
at Thy hands. 


Lead us, O God, gently, and ever onward, to 
the perception in ever increasing measure, of all 
that is good, virtuous, just, and beautiful. 


And may Thy Grace be upon us, and upon our 
work, and upon our (College,)this day, and in the 
as days to come. 
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ALTARS OF SILENCE 


14. MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


My most comprehensive belief about the external 4* & ss» 


and the internal and myself is that they make one 


universe in which I and every part are ultimately 


important.. I dismiss the idea that life is chaotic 
because it leaves my life ineffectual, and I cannot 
contemplate an ineffectual life patiently. I am by 
my nature impelled to refuse that. I assert that it 
isnot so. I assert therefore that I am important in 
a scheme, that we all are important in that scheme, 


that the wheel-smashed frog in the road and the fly 


drowning in the milk are important and correlated 
with me, What the scheme asa whole isI do not 
clearly know; with my limited mind I cannot know. 
There I become a Mystic, “ All this is important; 
all this is profoundly significant.” I say it of the 
universe as a child that has not learned to read might 
say it of a parchment agreement. I cannot read the 
universe, but I can believe that this is so. 


A.G.W, 
20.6.4, H. G, WELLS 
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ALTARS OF SILENCE 
2, A GOOD LIFE 


To live in perfect goodness is to realise one’s life 
<* in the infinite. This is the most comprehensive 


view of life which we can have by our inherent power 
of the moral vision of the whole life. And the 
teaching of Buddha is to cultivate this moral power 
to the highest extent, to know that our field of 
activities is not bound to the plane of our narrow 
self. This is the vision of the heavenly kingdom of 
Christ. When we attain to that universal life, 
which is the moral life, we become freed from bonds 
of pleasure and pain, and the place vacated by our 

_ self becomes filled with an unspeakable joy which 
springs from measureless love. In this state the 
soul’s activity is all the more heightened, only its 
motive power is not from desires, but in its own joy. — 
This is the Karma yoga of the Gita, the way to 
become one with the infinite activity by the exercise 
of the activity of disinterested goodness. 


oi Le R. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


3. DIFFICULTIES 


To this day I thank difficulties. They were more 
numerous than the nice, happy incidents. But the 
latter gave me nothing. 

The difficulties of life have hardened my spirit. 

They have taught me how to live. 

For me it would have been dreadful and fatal if on 
my journey forward through the years I had by 
chance fallen permanently into the chains of 
comfortable bureaucratic employment. How could 
I have adapted myself to that smug existence in a 
world bristling with interest and significant horizons? 
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THE BEAUTY OF NATURE 


How could I have tolerated the halting progress of 
promotions, comforted and yet irritated by the 
thought of an old age pension at the end of the dull 
road? Any comfortable cranny would have sapped 
my energies. These energies which I enjoy were 
trained by obstacles and even by bitterness of soul. 
They were made by struggle; not by the joys of the 
pathway. 


Geek. C. MUSSOLINI 
6.1.2. 


4. THE BEAUTY OF NATURE 


You can get greatness, too, from some of the joys 
of life, and from none more than from a keen sense of 
the beauty of the world and a love for it. I found it 
so during the war. Our feelings were indeed roused 
by the heroism of our people, but they were also 
depressed by the suffering. In England every village 
was stricken, there was grief in almost every house. 
The thought of the suffering, the anxiety for the 
future, destroyed all pleasure. It came even 
between one’s self and the page of the book one tried 
to read. In those dark days [ found some support 
in the steady progress unchanged of the beauty of 
the seasons. Every year as spring came back unfail- 
ing and unfaltering, the leaves came out with the same 
tender green, the birds sang, the flowers came up and 
opened, and I felt that a great power of nature for 
beauty was not affected by the war. It was like a 
great sanctuary into which we could go and find 
refuge for a time from even the greatest trouble of the 
world, finding there not enervating ease, but 
something which gave optimism, confidence and 
security. The progress of the seasons unchecked, the 
continuance of the beauty of nature, was a manifesta- 
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tion of something great and splendid which not all the 
crimes and follies and misfortunes of mankind can 
abolish or destroy. If, as the years go on, we can 
feel the beauty of the world as Wordsworth felt it,. 
and get from it . 

Authentic tidings of invisible things, 

Of ebb and flow and ever during power, 

And central peace existing at the heart 

Of endless agitation, 
then we have, indeed, a recreation which will give 
us, not merely pleasure, but strength, refreshment, 
and confidence. 


INS. Ri LORD GREY OF FALLODON 
24.10.4. 


5. THE USE OF TIME 


“‘ Tiife,” says Seneca, ‘‘is a voyage, in the progress 
of which we are perpetually changing our scenes: we 
first leave childhood behind us, then youth, then the 
years of ripened manhood, than the better and more 
pleasing part of old age.” 

The perusal of this passage, having incited in me a 
train of reflections, on the state of man, the incessant 
fluctuation of his wishes, the gradual change of his 
disposition to all external objects, and the thought- 
lessness with which he floats along the stream of 
time, I sunk into a slumber amidst my meditations. 
On awaking, I found my ears filled with the tumult 
of labour, the shouts of alacrity, the shrieks of alarm, 
the whistle of winds, and the dash of waters. 

Then, Cowley’s lines came into my head :— 


Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise ; 

He who defers his work from day to day, 

Does on a river's bank, expecting, stay, 

Till the whole stream, which stopp’d him, should be gone, 
That runs, and, as it runs, for ever will run on. 
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THE USE OF TIME 


An ancient poet, reasonably discontented at the 
present state of things, has observed of the earth, 
“that its greater part is covered by the uninhabitable 
ocean; that of the rest, some is encumbered with 
naked mountains ; and some lost under barren sands; 
some scorched with unintermitted heat, and some 
petrified with perpetual frost; so that only a few 
regions remain for the production of fruits, and the 
pasture of cattle, and the accommodation of man.” 


The same observation may be transferred to the 
time allotted us in our present state. When we have 
deducted all that is absorbed in sleep; all that is 


‘inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature; all 


that is irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny of 
custom; all that passes in regulating the superficial 
decorations of life, or is given up in the reciprocations 
of civility to the disposal of others; all that is torn 
from us by the violence of disease, or stolen 
imperceptibly away by lassitude and languor; we 
shall find that part of our duration very small of 
which we can truly call ourselves masters, or 


which we can spend wholly at our own choice. 


Many of our hours are lost in a rotation of petty 
cares, in a constant recurrence of the same 
employments; many of our provisions for ease or 
happiness are always exhausted by the present 
day; and a great part of our existence serves no 
other purpose than that of enabling us to enjoy 
the rest. Of the few moments which are left at 
our disposal, it may reasonably be expected that we 
should be so frugal as to let none of them slip from 
us without some equivalent; that our lives (though 
much Gontracted by incidental distraction) should 
yet afford us a large space vacant to the exercise of 
teason and yirtue; that we want not time, but 
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diligence, for great performances. 


He that hopes to look back hereafter with satis - 
faction upon past years, must learn to know the 
present value of single minutes, and endeavour to let 
no particle of time fall useless to the ground. 


He that should steadily and resolutely learn any 
science would discover how much more is to be hoped 
from frequency and perseverance than from violent 
efforts and sudden desires; efforts which are soon 
remitted when they encounter difficulty, and desires 
which, if they are indulged too often, will shake off 
the authority of reason and range capriciously from 
one object to another.... The most successful 
students make their advances in knowledge by short 
flights, between each of which the mind may le at | 
rest.... A great part of the life of Erasmus was one 
continual peregrination ; ill supplied with the gifts of 
fortune, and led from city to city, and from kingdom 
to kingdom, by the hopes of patrons and preferment, 
hopes which always flattered and always deceived 
him; he yet found means, by unshaken constancy, to 
write more than another in the same condition would 
have hoped to read. He will stand for ever in the 
first rank of literary heroes. The Praise of Folly, ons 
of his most celebrated performances, was composed by 
him on the road to Italy, on horseback. 


An Italian philosopher expressed his motto, —that 
Time was his estate;—an estate indeed, which will 
produce nothing without cultivation, but which will 
always satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part 
of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, or to be 
overrun with noxious plants, or to be laid out for 
show rather than for use. 


G.K.C. 


bs DR, JOHNSON 
3-7:4. 


OF PRAYERS AND ANSWERS 
6. LOVE 


Love will teach us all things: but we must learn 
hoW to win love; it is got with difficulty: it is a 
possession dearly bought with much labour and in 
long time} for one must love not sometimes only, for 
&@ passing moment, but always. There is no man 
who doth not sometimes love: even the wicked can 
do that. 


And let not men’s sin dishearten thee: love a 
man even in his sin, for that love is a likeness of the 
divine love, and is the summit of love on earth. 
Love all God’s creation, both the whole and every 
grain of sand. Love every leaf, every ray of light. 
Love the animals, love the plants, love each separate 
thing. Ifthou love each thing thou wilt perceive 
the mystery of God in all; and when once thou 
perceive this, thou wilt thenceforward grow every 
day to a fuller understanding of it: until thou come 
at last to love the whole world with a love that 
will then be all-embracing and universal. 


G. K. C, 
27.7.1. DOSTOEVSKY 


7. OF PRAYERS AND ANSWERS 


I was even now considering whence this general 
error cometh, that in all our designs and enterprises, 
of what nature soever, we immediately have recourse 
unto God, and in every necessity we call upon His 
holy name: And at what time soever we stand in 
need of any help and that our weakness wanteth 
assistance, we only invoke Him, without considering 
whether the occasion be just or unjust; and what 
estate or action we be in, or go about, be if never so 
vicious or unlawful, we call upon His name and 
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power. Indeed, He is our only protector, and of 
power to afford us all manner of help and comfort ; 
but although He vouchsafe to honour us with this 
joy-bringing fatherly adoption, yet is He as just as 
He is good, and as good and just as He is mighty: 
But oftener useth His justice than His might, and 
favoureth us according to the reason of the same, and 
not according to our requests.... His justice and 
power are inseparable. It is but in vain to implore 
His power in a bad cause. Man must have an 
unpolluted soul when he prayeth (at least in that 
moment he addresseth himself to pray) and absolutely 
free from all vicious passions ; otherwise we ourselves 
present Him the rods to scourge us withal. 


Gabe 


Kova MONTAIGNE 


8. THE HAPPY MAN 


If you will be governed by reason, and manage 
what lies before you with industry, vigour, and 
temper; if you will not run out after new distraction, 
but keep your divinity pure, even as though you must 
at once render it up again, your mind staunch and 
well disciplined, as if this trial of behaviour were your 
last ; and, if you will but cleave to this, and be true 
fo the best of yourself, fearing and desiring nothing, 
but. living up to your nature, standing boldly by the 
truth of your word, and satisfied therewith, then you 
will be a happy man. ‘The whole world cannot 
hinder you from so doing. 


As surgeons always have their instruments and 
knives ready for sudden occasions, so be you always 
furnished with rules and principles to let you into the 
knowledge of things human and divine, remembering 
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SPEECH ON LORD OXFORD 


even in your slightest action the connection these two 
have with each other. For without a regard for 
things divine, you will fail in your behaviour towards 
men. 


There are three things which belong to a man— 
body, soul, and mind. Sensation belongs to the body, 
impulse to the soul and reason to the mind. To 
have the senses stamped with the impression of an 
object is common to brutes and cattle; to be hurried 
and convulsed with passion is the quality of beasts of 
prey and men of pleasure—such as Phalaris and 
Nero—of atheists and traitors, too, and of those who 
do not care what they do when no man sees them. 
Now since these qualities are common, let us find out 
the mark of a man of probity. His distinction, then 
lies in letting reason guide his practice, in content- 
ment with all that is allotted him, keeping pure the 
divinity within him, untroubled by a crowd of 
appearances, preserving it tranquil, and obeying it 
asagod. He is all truth in his words and justice in 
his actions; and if the whole world should disbelieve 
his integrity, dispute his character, and question his 
happiness, he would neither take it ill in the least, 
nor turn aside from that path that leads to the aim 
of life, towards which he must move pure, calm, 
a and with perfect resignation in his 
ate, 


ae Cc. MARCUS AURELIUS 


9. SPEECH ON THE DEATH OF LORD OXFORD 


Public life tries character as by fire. It tries it in 
success, and it tries it in the moment of what the 
world calls failure. There were some words which 
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he (Lord Oxford) wrote as far back as 1910, at the 
close of an address to the students of Aberdeen, 
which I think explain his outlook on life in the face 
of success and of failure: 


‘* Keep always with you, wheréver your course may 
lie, the company of great thoughts, the inspiration of 
great ideals, the example of great achievements, the 
consolation of great failures. So equipped, you can 
face without perturbation the buffets of circumstance, 
the caprice of fortune or the inscrutable vicissitudes 
of life.” 

Though, perhaps, temptations come more subtly 
and are less easily discernible to men who walk in 
the high places of this earth, the deterioration of 
character, which has so often been seen in this world, 
is more obvious to mankind when men have to face 
bitter and cruel. disappointments. In the last years 
of his life he had to face such, and he faced them 
without bitterness, without blame, without self-pity, 
and with no attempt at self-justification. He faced 
them with a dignity perfect and restrained, and 
towards tbe closing years of his life, as throughout 
his life, but never more than in those closing years, 
he conferred distinction on the Public life of this 
country, and distinction on this house which he had 
known for so long. 


His voice is silent to day. A few years, and there 
will be none who will remember it. A few years, and 
the voices of those addressing the House today will 
be silent, too, and a few more years and their voices 
will be forgotten. But the character and the spirit 
remain to fortify the coming generations and to 
illuminate their paths. We turn aside today for a 
moment from controversy and from business, and, as 
we leave this chamber, we shall leave it for this 
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THE COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS 


afternoon to darkness and to silence. Into that dark- 
ness and into that silence we must all go when our 
time comes. May it be our lot to leave behind to our 
friends as fragrant a memory as Lord Oxford, and 
to our country alight, however faint, to lighten the 
steps of those who come after. 


G, K. C. STANLEY BALDWIN 


20.7.5. 


10. THE SCIENTISTS’ ATTITUDE TOWARDS GOD 


The Philosopher ought to be something greater, 
and better than other men. The contemplation of 
the works of Ged should give sublimity to his virtue, 
should expand his benevolence, extinguish everything 
mean, base and selfish in his nature, give a dignity to 
his sentiments, and teach him to aspire to the moral 
perfections of the Great Author of all things. What 
great and exalted ‘beings would philosophers be, 
would they but let the objects about which they are 
conversant have their proper moral effect upon their 
minds, A life spent in the contemplation of the 
productions of the divine power, wisdom and goodness 
would be a life of devotion. The more we see of the 
wonderful structure of the world, and of the laws of 
nature, the more clearly do we comprehend their 
admirable uses to make all the percipient creation 
happy; a sentiment which cannot but fill the beart 
with unbounded love, gratitude and joy. 

P. B. M. JOSEPH FRIESTLEY 


11.7.4. 
41, THE COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS 


The habit of forming convictions and discouraging 
a doubtful and hesitating state of mind should be 
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cultivated from youth upwards. John Stuart Mill, — 
an original and independent thinker, and a man who 
had the courage of his convictions, tells us in his 
Autobiography that by careful reading, by patient 
discussion and conversation on the subjects read, and 
by putting his thoughts in writing.he acquired that 
habit. The habit consisted in ‘never accepting half 
solutions of difficulties as complete; never abandon- 
ing a puzzle but again and again returning to it until 
is was cleared up; never allowing obscure corners of a 
subject to remain unexplored, because they did not 
appear important; never thinking that I perfectly 
understood any part of a subject until I understood 
the whole.’ That discipline had its natural effect. 
Ho was never confused and unsettled. ‘ When I had 
taken in any new idea, I could not rest till I adjusted 
its relation to my old opinions and ascertained 
exactly how far its effect ought to extend in 
modifying or superseding them.’ 
~ The worst temptation to a student is to become a 
slave to other people’s convictions and to deceive 
himself with the idea that they are his own, formed 
after mature thought, whereas there has been no 
thought of his in their adoption for himself. To | 
become a man of conviction every student should 
follow Mill’s method with patience and perseverance. 
Hear all points of view with care; turn them over in 
your mind; examine them without bias or prejudice; 
and then decide what is the right conclusion for you 
to reach and the conviction for you to form, for your 
action and conduct in life. 

Life isnot made for doubts but corvictions, and 
the man who has the courage of his convictions is 
the man who serves and elevates his country. 


nee R. SIR N, G. CHANDAVARKAR 
4.004. 
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How shall I live Rightly? Or, in other words, 
how shall I make the most of my life and put it to 
the best use? How shall I become aman and do a 
man’s work? This, and not politics or trade, or war 
or pleasure, is the question.... Life is opportunity, 
and therefore its whole circumstances may be made 
to serve the purpose of those who are bent on self- 
improvement, or making themselves capable of doing 
useful work. 

Even the evils of poverty, neglect, and suffering 
are opportunities for good: —What we call evils (as 
- poverty, neglect, and suffering) are, if we are wise, 
opportunities for good.. Death itself teaches life's 
value not less than its vanity. It is the back-ground 
against which its worth and beauty stand forth in 
clear relief. ‘Poverty’ says Ouida, ‘is the North 
wind that lashes men into Vikings.’ ‘ Lowliness is 
young ambition’s ladder.’ What is more pleasant 
than to read of strong-hearted youths who, in the 
midst of want and hardships of many kinds have 
clung to books feeding, like bees,—to flowers? By 
the light of pine logs, in dim-lit garrets, in the fields 
following the plow, in early dawns when others are 
asleep, they ply their blessed task, seeking 
nourishment for the mind, athirst for truth, yearning 
for full sight of the high worlds, or high purposes 
of life, of which they have caught faint glimpses. 

Opportunities are everywhere, if we note 
them. Opportunities of becoming and doing good 
are always with us. Our house, our table, our tools, 
our books, our city, our country, our language, our 
business, our profession,—the people who love us 
and those who hate, they who help and they who 
oppose,— what is all this but opportunity 2 
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Wherever we be, there is opportunity of turning to 
gold the dust of daily happenings. If snow and 
storm keep me at home, is not here an invitation 
to turn to the immortal silent ones (entombed in 
books) who never speak unless they are addrest ? 
If loss or pain or wrong befall me, shall they not 
show me the soul of good there is in things evil? 
Good fortune may serve to persuade us that the 
essential good is a noble mind and a conscience 
without flaw. Success will make plain the things 
in which we fail; failure shall spur us on to braver 
hope and striving. If I am left alone, all the heroic 
dead are with me still. Ifa great city is my dwelling 
place, the superficial life of noise and haste shall 
teach me, how blest a thing it is to live within, in 
the company of true thoughts and high resolves! 


Whatever can help me to think and love, whatever 
can give me strength and patience, whatever can 
make me humble and serviceable, though it be a trifle 
light as air, is opportunity. 


ie ae C; BISHOP J. L, SPALDING 
O04. 


13. THE SECRET OF ABOUNDING HAPPINESS 


Men and women are rushing hither and thither 
in the blind search of happiness, and cannot find it; 
nor ever will until they recognise that happiness is 
already within them and round about them, filling 
the universe, and that they, in their selfish searching, 
are shutting themselves out from it. 


‘*I followed happiness to make her mine, 

Past towering oak and swinging ivy vine. 

She fled, I chased, o’er slanting hill and dale 
‘O’er fields and meadows, in the purpling vale ; 
Pursuing rapidly o’er dashing stream, 
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I scaled the dizzy cliffs where eagles scream; 
I traversed swiftly every land and sea, 
But always happiness eluded me, 


Exhausted, fainting, I pursued no more, 

But sank to rest upon a barren shore. 

One came and asked for food, and one for alms; 
I placed the bread and gold in bony palms. 

One came for sympathy, and one for rest ; 

I shared with every needy one my best; 

When, lo! sweet Happiness, with form divine, 
Stood by me, whispering softly, ‘I am thine.’ 


These beautiful lines of Burleigh’s express the 
secret of all abounding happiness. Sacrifice the 
personal and transient, and you rise at once into the 
impersonal and permanent. Give up that narrow 
cramped self that seeks to render all things 
subservient to its own petty interests, and you will 
enter into the company of the angels, into the 
very heart and essence of universal Love. Forget 
yourself entirely in the sorrows of others and in 
ministering to others, and divine happiness will 
emancipate you from all sorrow and suffering. 


“Taking a first step with a good thought, the 
second with a good word, and the third with a good 
deed, I entered Paradise.” And you also may enter 
into Paradise by pursuing the same course. It is not 
beyond, it is here. It is realised only by the unselfish. 
It is known in its fulness only to the pure in heart. 


K. V.R. JAMES ALLEN 
20.7.4. 


14. ACTIVITY 


Life consists in movement, says Aristotle; and he 
is obviously right. We exist, physically, because our 
organism is the seat of constant motion, And, if we 
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are to exist intellectually, it can only be by means of 
continual occupation—no matter with what, so long 
as it is some form of practical or mental activity. 
You may see that this is so, by the way in which 
people, who have no work or nothing to think about, 
immediately begin to beat the devil’s tattoo witb their 
knuckles, or a stick, or anything that comes handy. 
The truth is, that our nature is essentially restless 
in its character; we very soon get tired of having 
nothing to do; it is intolerable boredom. 

This impulse to activity should be regulated, and 
some sort of method introduced into it. This will 
enhance the satisfaction we obtain. Activity—or 
doing something, if possible, creating something, at 
any rate learning something,—how fortunate it is, 
that men cannot exist without that! A man wants. 
to use his strength, to see, if he can, what effect it 
will produce; and he will get the most. complete 
satisfaction of this desire, if he can make or construct 
‘something,—be it a book or a basket. There is a 
direct pleasure in seeing work grow under one’s hands 
day by day, until at last it is finished. This is the 
pleasure attaching to a work of art or a manuscript, 
or even mere manual labour. And, of course, the 
higher the work, the greater the pleasure it will give. 

The happiest are those whose work is animated by 
some significant purpose, which gives a higher kind of 
interesty—a sort of rare flavour,—to the whole of 
their life. For richly endowed natures, life and the 
world have a special interest, beyond the mere every- 
day personal interest which so many others share.... 
It is from life and the world that they get the 
material for their works. As soon as they are freed 
from the pressure of personal needs, it is to the 
diligent collection of material that they devote their 
whole existence. 
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Let everyone, then, do something, according to the 
measure of his capacities. To have no regular work, 
no set sphere of activity,—what a miserable thing it 
is!.... Effort, struggles with difficulties,—that is 
as natural to a man as grubbing in the ground is to 
amole. To have all bis wants satisfied is something 
intolerable! The feeling of stagnation comes from 
pleasures that last too long. To overcome difficulties 
is to experience the full delight of existence, no matter 
where the obstacles are encountered; whether in the 
affairs of life, in commerce, or business, or in mental 
effort where the spirit of inquiry tries to master its 
subject. There is always something pleasurable in 
‘the struggle and the victory. 


ws _ c. SCHOPENHAUER 


15. JOY OF A GOOD CONSCIENCE 


“The glory of a good man, is the testimony of a 
good conscience, 
‘Have a good conscience, and thou shalt ever have 
joy. | 
_A good conscience is able to bear very much, and is 
very cheerful in adversities. | 
(An evil conscience is always fearful and unquiet. 
Thou shalt rest sweetly, if thy heart do not 
reprehend thee. Never rejoice, but when thou hast 
done well. (Sinners have never true joy, nor feel 
inward peace; because ‘‘There is no peace to the 
wicked,” saith the Lord. 
And if they should say ‘‘ We are in peace, no evil 
shall fall upon us, and who shall dare to hurt us?” 
believe them not; for upon a sudden will arise the 
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wrath of God, and their deeds shall be brought to 
nought, and their thoughts shall perish. 


He will easily be content and pacified, whose 
conscience is pure. 


Thou art not the more holy, though thou be more 
commended; nor the more worthless; though thou 
be found fault with. 


What thou art, that thou art; neither by words 
canst thou be made greater than what thou art 
in the sight of God. 


If thou consider what thou art within thee, thou 
wilt not care what men talk of thee. 


Man looketh on the countenance, but God on the 
heart. Man considereth the deeds, but God weigheth 
the intentions. 

To be always doing well, and to esteem little of 
one’s self is the sign of an humble soul. 


PoeR ia ~ -THOMAS A KEMPIS 
¥0.8.4. i 


46. CHARACTER 


Mind without heart, intelligence without moral 
conduct, cleverness without goodness, may be powers 
only for mischief. We may be instructed or amused 
by them; but it is sometimes as difficult to admire 
them as it would be to admire the dexterity of a 
pickpocket or the horsemanship of a highway man. 


Truthfulness, integrity, and goodness—qualities 
that hang not on any man’s breath—form the essence 
of manly character. He is strong to do good, strong 
to resist evil, and strong to bear up under difficulty 
and misfortune. It is in misfortune that the 
character of an upright man shines forth with the 
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greatest lustre; and when all else fails, he takes his 
stand upon his integrity and his courage.... 
Integrity, in word and deed, is the backbone of 
character, and loyal adherance to veracity its most 
prominent characteristic. One of the finest testi- 
monies to the character of the late Sir Robert Peel 
was that borne by the Duke of Wellington in the 
House of Lords, a few days after the great states- 
man’s death. ‘Your Lordships,” he said, ‘‘ must all 
feel the high and honourable character of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. I was long connected with him in 
public life, I never saw in the whole course of my 
life the smallest reason for suspecting that he stated 
anything which he did not firmly believe to be the 
fact.” And this high-minded truthfulness of the 
statesman was no doubt the ‘secret of his great 
influence and power. There is truthfulnsss in action 
as well as in words, which is essential to uprightness 
of character. A man must really be what he seems 
or purposes to be.... Men whose acts are at direct 
variance With their words, command no respect, and 
what they say has but little weight; even truths, 
when uttered by ‘them, seem to come blasted from 
‘their lips. 


y 

Character may be strengthened _and supported by 
‘the cultivation of good habits.) (Man, it has been 
said, is a bundle of habits; and habit is second 
nature. Butler, in his Analogy, impresses the 
importance of careful self-discipline. ‘'As habits 
belonging to the body are produced by external acts, 
so habits of the mind are produced by the exertion of 
inward practical purposes, i. e., carrying them into 
act, or acting upon them, the principles of obedience, 
veracity, justice, and charity.” Thus, make sobriety 
a habit, and intemperance will be hateful; make 
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prudence a habit, and reckless profligacy will become: 
revolting. Be on your guard against the inroad of 
any evil habit; for the character is always weakest at 
that point at which it has once given way. 


Self respect, self-help, application, industry, 
integrity —all are of the nature of habits, not beliefs. 


Even happiness itself may become habitual. 
‘There is a habit of looking at the bright side of 
things, and also a habit of looking at the dark side. 
Dr. Johnson has said that’ the habit of looking at 
the best side of a thing is worth more to a man 
than a thousand pounds a year.\ And we possess 
the power, to a great extent of so exercising the will 
as to direct the thoughts upon objects calculated to 
yield happiness and improvement rather than their 
opposites. In this way the habit of happy thought, 
a good temper, a happy frame of mind, may be made. 
to spring up like any other habit. 


G. K.C. S. SMILES. 
13.8.4. 


17. CO-OPERATION 


We are strong and weak together and in one: 
brotherhood. The weak have no essential rights 
against the strong, nor the strong against the weak. 
The world does not exist for our weakness but our 
strength. And the real justification of democracy 
is in the fact that none of us are altogether strong nor 
altogether weak; for everyone there is one aspect 
wherein he is seen to be weak; for every one there is. 
a strength, though it may be only a little peculiar 
strength or an undeveloped potentiality. The unwise 
man uses his strength egotistically, emphasizes him- 
seli harshly against the man who is weak where he is. 
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strong, and hates and conceals his own weakness. 
The wise one, in the measure of his wisdom, respects 
and seeks to understand the different strength of 
others and to use his own distinctive power with and 
not against his fellow-men, in the service of the 
common good to which each one of them is 
ultimately as necessary as he. 


A. G. W. H, G, WELLS 
17.8.4. 


48. THE MINISTRY OF SORROW 


First of all, sorrow is a blessing to men, in that 
nothing else has such power to deepen and enrich 
human character. 


Sorrow, seems to be necessary, if man is to exist. | 
But it is not a mere hard, brute necessity —some- 
thing which he must simply submit to because a 
superior power inflicts it upon him, with no good to 
come out of it to him, Itis a beneficent necessity. 
It is a means leading to an end of value to man. 
Every pang brings a fruition. Wedo not complain 
that the muscles of the arm can grow strong only by 
exercise; or that the mind can gain knowledge and 
strength only by study and discipline. Then why 
‘should we complain that the attainment of moral 
strength requires moral discipline ? 


(The man who has never known sorrow has touched 
only the surfacé of life’ He is a child, not a man. 
What does he know of the mighty problems of life; 
the stern struggles of life; the temptations of life; the 
ambitions—the noble ambitions, that stir the soul; 
the ideals that shine above one like the eternal stars, 
and smite one with ever growing dissatisfaction 
because he falls below them; the woes of others, 
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which he must needs share because he.has a human 
heart ? 


No fine, high development of charaeter or spiritual 
life was ever reached, or in the nature of the case ever 
can be, without spiritual struggle and discipline,—and 
that means more or less of suffering. 


If one cares only for a superficial life, lived down 
on the plane of the animal, having no desire to reach 
up and lay his hand upon the higher keys of his being 
that give forth diviner harmonies than the mere 
animal can appreciate, then he may well desire to live 
a painless life—the more painless the better. But if 
he is not content with such an existence, graded on 
the low level of the body giving little room for 
aspiration after anything beyond the pleasures of 
sense, but, cares instead, to struggle up to the highest 
within his reach, of experiences and attainments—to 
compass the best that it is within his power to 
compass, and become all that itis possible for him 
to become, at any price, then let him welcome pain 
and sorrow when they come; for they are nothing 
less than the divine coin with which the very best 
gifts from God must be purchased. 


M. R. P. 


J, T. SUNDERLAND 
7.8.4. 


19. LIFE AND JOY 


True religion must awaken in us a sense of joy. 
It teaches us to carry a light with us everywhere. 
How wonderful it would be if every one would carry 
his own light! How beautiful life would be if each 
one would shed the light of joy upon the world! In. 
vain we seek this joy without; it is only to be found 
within. A person who has this light sheds blessing 
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everywhere. He sees all things in the pure light 
of Truth, and people come to him eagerly for help. 


It is good to have at least one person in every 
household who radiates joy. Often a light is kept 
burning before the shrine; so in the soul must we 
keep burning the light of understanding. Then no 
evil can touch us. Vision does not come to one 
whose heart is soiled by the world and heated by the 
fever of life. A person cannot convey constructive 
thought who is not in tune with the universe; but 
when his heart is in perfect tune, he benefits and 
comforts the whole world. 


It gives new courage when we meet a joyous 
person. We need joy for our own upliftment and for 
the upliftment of others. But how can we bring 
cheer to the world if we have not cheer in our 
own hearts? We have a living soul, but we know 
that it is living only when we establish our contact 
with the Soul of the universe, When we touch 
the eternal, we gain our access to what is everlasting. 
Then we cannot feel gloom. 


P. hy R, SWAMI PARAMANANDA 
22.8.4. 


20, CHEERFULNESS 


Joyous people are not only happiest, but the 
longest lived, the most useful and the most successful, ) 
This little strain of humour, the love of fun in human 
nature, is a normal natural lubricant which oils life’s 
machinery, makes it run smoothly, and relieves that 
jar and grinding of the bearings which prematurely 
wear away so many lives. 

The habit of looking on the sunny side, the 
laugbter side or ludicrous side of things, is a fortune 
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in itself. I would rather be a millionaire of cheerful- 
ness and sunshine than of dollars. 


No matter what your work may be, learn to find 
happiness everywhere, The love of cheerfulness can 
be cultivated like any other faculty, and in practical 
life it will be worth more to you than a college 
education without it. This is wealth that all can 
accumulate—the wealth of joy. No matter how 
hard your lot, how dark the day may seem, if you 
work a little good humour into it, it will lift your life 
above the humdrum existence. It will relieve the 
grind and dreariness. If you manage to get in a good 
laugh during the day, your work will not seem nearly 
as hard. A dull, serious mood will not only make 
you very uninteresting to others, but it makes your 
own load heavier. A good laugh does away 
with cares, worries, doubts, and relieves the great 
strain of modern life. If there is any one who bores 
us, if is the man who has no such sense of the 
ludicrous as to find something to excite laughter 
every hour of every day. 


“Better a mind too small than one _ too 
serious.’ Give us the joy which is independent of 
circumstances, and which lifts us above our 
environment, 


M. M. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
5-9.3- 


21, THE TRANQUIL LIFE 


We must set limits to our wishes, curb our desires, 
moderate our anger. For, we must always remember 
that an individual can attain only an infinitesimal 
share in anything that is worth having; and that, 
on the other hand, every one must incur many of the 
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ills of life. Horace recommends us to study carefully 
and inquire diligently what will best promote a 
tranquil life,—not to be always agitated by fruitless 
desires and fears and hopes for things, which, after 
all, are not worth very much. “ Bear and forbear” — 
is a pretty maxim, and at times a useful one. 


The sight of things which do not belong to us is 
very apt to raise the thought:—‘Ah, if that were 
only mine!’ making us sensible of our privation. 
Instead of that, we should do better by more 
frequently putting to ourselves the opposite case:— 
‘Ah, if that were not mine!’ What I mean is that 
we should sometimes try to look upon our possessions 
in the light in which they would appear, if we had 
lost them; whatever they may be, property, health, 
friends, a wife or child or some one else we love, our 
horse or our dog. It is usually only when we have 
lost them that we begin to find out their value. 


But if we come to look at things in the way I 
recommended, we shall be doubly the gainers, we 
shall at once get more pleasure out of them than we 
did before; and we shall do everything in our power 
to prevent the Joss of them; for instance, by not 
risking our property, or angering our friends, or being 
_ careless about our children’s health, and so on. 


It is less hurtful to take the chances of misfortune 
as a theme for speculation; because, in doing so, we 
provide ourselves at once with measures of precaution 
against it, and a pleasant surprise when it fails to 
make ifs appearance. Is it not a fact that we always 
feel a marked improvement in our spirits when we 
begin to get over a period of anxiety? I may go 
further and say that there is some use in occasionally 
looking upon terrible misfortunes (such as might 
happen to us) as though they had actually 
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happened; for, then, the trivial reverses which 
subsequently come in reality, are much easier to bear. 
It is a source of consolation to look back upon those 
great misfortunes which never happened. 


Gr Kone : SCHOPENHAUER 
27.8.4. 


22. INDIA’S MISFORTUNE 


Centuries ago she abandoned the pursuit of 
knowledge, truth, for creeds and ceremonies. She 
confounded religion with externalism and _ caste. 
She disregarded the human claims of the poor, She 
forgot that knowledge was fellowship with life. She 
lost touch with the Atman. For of the Atman it - 
hath been written ‘“‘He hath established Himself. — 
eternally in sacrifice.” And in another passage the 
Lord hath declared :—‘‘ Sacrifice am I.” 


India’s hope is in the day when her educated 
sons and daughters will realise that knowledge is. 
Fellowship with the God of the Poor and wilh 
return to the ancient worship of Yajna Purusha,— 
the Spirit of Sacrifice, 


A. G. W. T. L. VASWANT 
24.5:3- 


23. THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRIT 


The greatness of man is not physical but spiritual. 
It is by virtue of his mind, not his body, that he- 
is exalted.) What matters it, therefore, whether the 
physical universe which he dwells in be great or 
small? Can the heaping up of vast physical 
dimensions dwarf mind—mind that knows no 
dimensions, and spurns all physical limits? Is spirit. 
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overshadowed by standing in the presence of the 
greatest possible aggregation of matter? Can we say 
of a mountain that it is greater than a thought? 
or of the vast ocean, that if makes insignificant 
the intellect that fathoms it, and turns it into a 
highway, and speaks across it as if its thousands 
of miles were inches, and makes servants of its 
fiercest waves? Do all the worlds the telescope 
reveals, that cannot think, belittle the human mind 
that can ? 


No, however completely modern astronomy may 
take away the old primacy of the earth among the 
heavenly bodies, it can never disturb the greatness 
of man so long as man remains the thinker. He 
is great with a greatness which is inherent in his 
own nature, and therefore, which is independent of 
any possible discoveries that science can make in 
the material realm. He is great because he can 
know, and reason, and distinguish right from wrong ; 
and hope, and love, and worship. These things 
he can do because he is a spirit, for these are the 
attributes of spirit. But the greatest world the 
telescope ever saw, considered as a mere physical 
mass, is as impotent to do one of these things as 
is the smallest molecule or atom that floats in 
our earthly air. Here it is that we see the infinite 
superiority of man to all possible physical magnitu- 
des-and greatness whatever, though they be worlds 
countless as the sands of the seashore, filling the 
immensities of space with their shining splendours. 


It should be borne in mind that man feels awe 
in the presence of the starry heavens not because 
of his own insignificance, but really because of his 
own greatness. It is the divine in him that thrills 
at the great sight. A stone ora clod feels no sense 
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of awe. A brute beast looks up with indifference 
to the same stars and constellations that bring man 
to his knees in adoration. The brute is indifferent 
because he lacks mind. The man admires and 
worships because he knows, understands, feels ; 
has the correlate of the great heavens in his own 
great soul. Wrote Victor Hugo: ‘*There is one 
thing grander than the sea; that isthe sky. There 
is one thing grander than the sky; that is the 
human soul.” 


IN: S. R, J. T. SUNDERLAND 
18.10 4. 


24. UNIVERSAL TOLERATION 


You little know how much of intolerance is yet 
abroad. It struck me more than once, that I should 
have to leave my bones on foreign shores owing to 
the prevalence of religious intolerance. Killing a 
man is nothing for religion’s sake; to-morrow they 
may do it in the very heart of the boasted civilization 
of the West, if to-day they are not really doing so. 
Outcasting in its most horrible forms would often 
come down upon the head of a man in the West, if 
he dared to say a word against his country’s accepted 
religion. We talk glibly and smoothly here in 
Criticism of our caste laws. If you go tothe West 
and live there as I have done, you will know that 
even some of the highest and biggest professors 
you hear of, are arrant cowards and dare not say, 
for fear of public opinion, a hundredth part of 
what they hold to be really true in religious matters, 

Therefore the world is waiting for this grand idea 
of Universal toleration. It will be a great acquisition 
to civilization. Nay, no civilisation can long exist 
unless this idea enters into it. No civilisation can 
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grow unless fanaticism, bloodshed and brutality stop. 
No civilisation can begin to lift up its head until 
we look charitably upon one another, and the first 
step fowards that much needed charity is to look 
charitably and kindly upon the religious convictions 
of others. Nay, more to understand that not only 
should we be charitable, but positively helpful, to 
each other, however different our religious ideas 
and convictions may be. And that is exactly what 
we do in India, as I have just related to you. It is 
here in India that Hindus have built and are still 
building churches for Christians and Mosques for 
Mohamadans. That is the thing to do. In spite 
of their hatred, in spite of their tyranny, we will 
and must go on building churches for Christians, and 
Mosques for the Mohamadans, until we conquer 
through love, until we have demonstrated to the 
world that love alone is the fittest thing to survive. 
and not hatred, that it is gentleness that has the 
strength to live on and to fructify, and not mere 
brutality and physical force. 


i Wa. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
29.6. 4. 


25. WEALTH 


Let us look into the nature of wealth, its power 
and privileges, its use and abuse. Wealth is nothing 
in itself, it is not useful but when it departs from 
us; its value is found only in that which it can 
purchase. Disease and infirmity still continue to. 
torture and enfeeble, perhaps exasperated by luxury, 
or promoted by softness. With respect to the 
mind, it has rarely been observed, that wealth 
contributes much to quicken the discernment, enlarge 
the capacity, or elevate the imagination. But if. 
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may, by hiring flattery or laying diligence asleep, 
confirm error and harden stupidity. Wealth cannot 
confer greatness, for nothing can make that great, 
which the decree of nature has ordained to be little. 
The bramble may be placed in a hot-bed, but can 
never be an oak. Even royalty itself is not able 
to give that dignity which it happens not to find. 
The world has been governed in the name of kings, 
whose existence has scarcely been perceived by any 
real effects beyond their own palaces. 


When therefore the desire of wealth is taking 
hold of the heart, let us look round and see how 
it operates upon those whose industry or fortune 
has obtained it. When we find them oppressed 
with their own abundance, luxurious without 
pleasure, idle without ease, impatient and querulous 
in themselves, and despised or hated by the rest of 
mankind, we shall soon be convinced that, if the real 
wants of our condition are satisfied, there remains 
little to be sought with such sgolicitude or desired 
with such eagerness.... This examination ought 
fo repress our ardour, and the mad scramble of 
others, for riches. 


RGenihcs Gy DR, JOHNSON 
26.6.4. 


26. THE NEED FOR A LIVING CULTURE 


The culture of a people must have its roots in 
the national genius. It must smell of the soil and 
draw its inspiration from its past history. But it 
cannot live for ever on the earnings of its fore-fathers 
or on an old bank account to which nothing is 
added. It must be a live and growing thing 
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responsive to new conditions, and flexible enough to 
adapt itself tothem. In India, the moment we tried 
to make our culture rigid in order to protect it from 
foreign incursions, we stopped its natural growth, and 
slow paralysis crept in and brought it near to death. 
We talk vaingloriously of our immortal civilisation ; 
but what does it consist of today as far as the 
common people are concerned? Our religion is one 
of the kitchen, of what to touch and what not to 
touch, of baths and top-knots, of all manner of marks 
and fasts and ceremonies that have lost all meaning ; 
our very gods are manufactured in the factories of 
England or Japan; our music chiefly consists of 
painful noises which accompany processions and 
ceremonials and make the day or night almost 
unbearable, and usually result in broken heads..... 
our artistic cravings are satisfied with hideous prints 
from Germany; our literature largely consists of 
sentimental and soppy effusions; in our thought 
there is little new: we merely repeat and paraphrase 
and expound ad nauseam what was said ages ago, or 
else we denounce it equally irrationally. 


The few brilliant exceptions that we have produced 
in recent times only serve to heighten the surrounding 
gloom. 


Some amongst us feel that contact with the west 
is dangerous for our culture: it may not be able to 
survive the impact. If our culture is such a feeble 
thing, the sooner it dies a natural death the better. 
But, if there is any life left in it, if will derive fresh 
vigour from the healthy impact of other forces, and 
will survive, changed it may be and more suited to 
the conditions of today, but still based fundamentally 
on the genius of the race. But the surest way of 
killing this culture of ours is to isolate it and keep if 
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away from fresh air and make it die of suffocation. 
International contacts are essential for India from 
every point of view. 


ae R. PANDIT JAWHARLAL NEHRU 
9.8.2. 


27. PRAYER 


Of all duties, prayer certainly is the sweetest 
and most easy. There are some duties which may 
seem to occasion a troublesome opposition to the 
natural workings of flesh and blood, such as the 
forgiveness of injuries, and the love of our enemies; 
others which will force us unavoidably into a 
perpetual struggle with our passions, which war 
against the soul, such as chastity, temperance, 
humility. There are other virtues which, seem to 
bid us forget our present interest for a while, such 
as charity and generosity; others that teach us to 
forget it at all times, and wholly to fix our affections 
on things above, and in no circumstance to act 
like men that look for a continuing city here, but 
upon one to come, whose builder and maker is God. 
But this duty of prayer and thanksgiving to God 
has no such oppositions to encounter: it takes no 
bullock out of thy field, no horse out of thy stable, 
nor he-goat out of thy fold; it costeth no weariness 
of bones, no untimely watchings; it requireth no 
strength of painful study, but just to know and have 
a true sense of our dependence and of the mercies 
by which we are upheld. And with this, in every 
place and posture of body, a good man may lift 
up his soul unto the Lord his God, 


y S. R. LAURENCE STERNE 
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28. FRIVOLOUS ACTIVITIES 


Fly from idleness, as the certain parent both of 
guilt and ruin. And under idleness I include, not 
mere inaction only, but all that circle of trifling 
occupations in which too many saunter away their 
youth, perpetually engaged in frivolous society or 
public amusements, in the labours of dress, or the 
ostentation of their person. Is this the foundation 
which you lay for your future usefulness and esteem ? 
By such accomplishments do you hope to recommend 
yourselves to the thinking part of the world and 
to answer the expectations of your friends and your 
country? Amusements Youth requires; it were 
vain, were cruel, to prohibit them. But, though 
allowable as the relaxation, they are most culpable 
as the business, of the young, for they then become 
the gulf of time and the poison of the mind; they 
weaken the manly powers; they sink the native 
vigour of youth into contemptible effeminacy. 


K. G, R. HUGH BLAIR 
10.12,1. 


29. MORAL IMPROVEMENT 


It was about 1723 that I conceived the bold and 
arduous project of arriving at moral perfection. 
I wished to live without committing any fault at any 
time; I would conquer all that natural inclination, 
custom, or company might lead me into. As I knew, 
or thought I knew, what was right or wrong, I did 
not see why I might not always do the one and 
avoid the other. But I soon found that I had 
undertaken a task of great difficulty and I therefore 
contrived the following method. I included under 
thirteen names of virtues all that at that time 
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occurred to me as necessary or desirable, and annexed 
to each a short precept, which expressed the extent 
which I gave to its meaning. 


My intention being to acquire the habitude of these 
virtues, I determined to give a week’s strict attention 
to each of them successively. I had a little book 
in which I allotted a page for each of the virtues; 
the page was ruled into days of the week, and 
I marked in it, by a little black spot, every fault 
I found by examination to have been committed 
respecting that vritue upon that day. 


In truth I found myself incorrigible with regard 
to one of these virtues viz. order, yet I was, by the 
endeavour, a better and a happier man than I should 
have been if I had not attempted it. It may be well 
that my posterity should be informed that to this 
little artifice, with the blessing of God, their ancestor 
owed the constant felicity of his life. 


‘A. G.W. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
a1.12.1. 


30. HAPPINESS 


I think happiness depends on health, work and 
the ability to earn a living. > 


j 
For me happiness is another word for security 
and freedom from financial worries, a belief in 
oneself and a stability of purpose, and to be fully 
occupied on some productive job which one knows 
is worth all one's energy and initiative. 


‘Work after all, is only the rent we pay for the 
room we take up in the world,) and it is a dull person 
indeed who has no objective in life, nothing to work 
or strive for to make the passing of a day seem 
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different from another with a knowledge of something 
done. 


Health is a gift from the immortal Gods—we 
have if or we have it not, and only an object in 
life and something real to think about is likely to 
make us forget our little aches and pains. 


Most busy people are happy people also, unhappi- 
ness being simply the feeling that one is neither 
giving nor getting full value. I think the ability 
to make as well as keep one’s friends is certainly 
conducive to happiness, and it seems to me that 
one cannot do either unless one is sure oneself, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

After all, one can sum up the matter by saying 
that physical happiness is dependent on health, 
mental happiness upon the elimination of worry, 
‘and spiritual happiness on an abiding purpose. 


M. M. ROSITA FORBES 
17.12.1, 


31. TRUE FREEDOM 


Men whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free,— 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 


If ye do*not feel the chain 
When it works a brother's pain 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Is true freedom but to break 

Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
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No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; - 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


ace Be JAMES RUSSEL LOWELL 
12,1, 


32. GOODNESS 


To the man who lives for an idea, for his country, 
for the good of humanity, life has an extensive 
meaning, and to that extent pain becomes less 
important to him. To live the life of goodness is to 
live the life of all. Pleasure is for one’s own self, but 
goodness is concerned with the happiness of all 
humanity and for all time. From the point of view 
of the good, pleasure and pain appear in a different 
meaning; so much so, that pleasure may be shunned 
and pain be courted in its place, and death itself be 
made welcome as giving a higher value to life. From 
these higher standpoints of man’s life, the stand- 
points of the good, pleasure and pain lose their 
absolute value. Martyrs prove it in history, and 
prove it every day in our life in our little martyrdoms. 
When we take a pitcherful of water from the sea it 
has its weight, but when we takea dip into the sea 
itself a thousand pitcherful of water flow above our 
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heads, and we do not feel their weight. We have to 
carry the pitcher of self with our strength; and so 
while on the plane of selfishness pleasure and pain 
have their full weight, on the moral plane they are so 
much lightened that the man who has reached it 
appears to us almost superhuman in his patience 
under crushing trials, and his forbearance in the face 
of malignant persecution. 


N.S. R. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
12.3.2, 


33. SELFISHNESS 


When we fully realize the fact that selfishness is at 
the root of all error, sin, and crime, and that 
ignorance is the basis of all selfishness, with what 
charity we come to look upon the acts of all. It 
is the ignorant man, who seeks his own ends af the 
expense of the greater whole. | It is the ignorant man, 
therefore, who is the selfish man. The truly wise 
man is never selfish. \He is a seer, and recognizes 
the fact that he, a single member of the one great 
body, is benefited in just the degree that the entire 
body is benefited, and so he seeks nothing for himself 
that he would not equally seek for all mankind. 


Ty Bee Ee RALPH WALDO TRINE 
13.1.2, 


34. SELF-SACRIFICE 


We are given life in order to learn how to live. 
We live temporarily until we are fitted to live 
eternally. 

And this is the law: that we must give to gain. 
To gain the eternal we must sacrifice the temporal. 
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There is no other way. It is the way to happiness, 
to life, and to God. To receive we must give. 


And not on stone tablets is this law engraved, 
but on life itself. It is written all over nature. 
Every creature demonstrates it; from the lowest 
to the highest. Christ died to blazen it over all 
the earth. A law universal that can be expressed. 
in one word: Sacrifice. Not the sacrifice of others. 
Not the sacrifice of one man, however godlike, to. 
save a world. But the sacrifice of self, our self, 
by wisely assenting to the will of God and fearlessly 
furthering His plans. . 

To receive we must give. 

Is it a hardship to give? 

Then we are not ready to receive. 

Is it a joy to give? 

Then we are getting ready for our remove. For 
this is the test of our fitness for promotion. This 
is the proof of our having learnt how to live. 
This is our passport from this planet to one nearer 
to God’s heart: that for love we are ready to lay 
down even our lives. 


aE M. EDWARD CORSE SCOTT 
sive 


35, REALISATION OF GOD THROUGH LOVE 


Love is a longing for the beautiful and everlasting. 
That longing, however, is as infinite as the mind of 
man. It grows with the growing of the soul; and: 
that is why a complete experience of love can only be 
obtained laboriously and by degrees. When love first 
awakens within a youth, he becomes aware that one: 
human form is more beautiful than anothers And 
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the beginning of this long initiation is to love one 
such form only: but later, when he responds to 
beauty of form in general, how absurd he would be if 
he did not acknowledge that the beauty in all forms is 
one and the same. He then abates his violent love 
of the one and becomes a lover of all forms that ara 
beautiful. The next step, if he does not cease 
growing —as many do—is to recognise that a noble, 
energetic, and harmonious mind is more worthy to be 
loved than a comely form, and that personal beauty is 
a trifle. From this he will proceed to a perception of 
abstract beauty—the degree of porfection that is 
shown by wise government and a well formed state; 
and from this again, he will go on to the beauty of 
science and philosophy, which alone can assuage a 
longing that has now invaded his intellect; until at 
length, ever ascending under the influence of love, and 
progressing from one form to many, and from forms 
to fair actions, and from action to fair thoughts, and 
contemplating the vast sea of beauty, visible and 
invisible, he will understand that all this time he has 
been hungering for something that is not in this 
world, but that lies beyond it, and he will apprehend 
the essence and idea of beauty as it existed, before 
time and space, in the divine imagination, and in this 
way he will have come to the end, and will find rest, 


es R, P. CLIFFORD BAX 
1,2, 


36, AGAINST THE TONGUES OF SLANDERERS 


Take it not grievously if some think ill of thee 
and speak that which thou wouldst not willingly 
hear, Thou oughtest to judge the worst of thyself 
and to think no man weaker than thyself. If 
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thou dost walk inwardly thou wilt not much weigh 
fleeting words outwardly. It is no small prudence 
to keep silence in an evil time and inwardly turn 
thyself and not be troubled by the judgment of men. 


Let not thy peace be in the tongues of men; 
for whether they interpret well or ill of thee thou 
art not therefore another man. Where are true 
peace and true glory? Are they not in God? 


He, that neither coveteth to please men nor 
feareth to displease them, shall enjoy much peace. 
From inordinate love and vain fear ariseth all 
disquietness of heart and distraction of the mind. 


K.G, R, THOMAS A KEMPIS 
20.1.2. 


37. PERSONALITY 


‘Know thyself’? was written over the portal of 
the antique world. Over the portal of the new 
world, ‘Be thyself’’ shall be written. And the 
message of Christ to man was simply “ Be thyself.” 
That is the secret of Christ. 


When Jesus talks about the poor He simply means 
personalities, just as when He talks about the rich 
He simply means people who have not developed 
their personalities. Jesus moved in a community 
that allowed the accumulation of private property just 
as ours does, and the gospel that He preached was, 
not that in such a community it is an advantage for a 
man to live on scanty, unwholesome food, to wear 
ragged, unwholesome clothes, to sleep in horrid, 
unwholesome dwellings, and a disadvantage for a 
man to live under healthy, pleasant, and decent 
conditions. Such a view would have been wrong 
there and then, and would, of course, be still more 
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wrong now and in England; for as man moves 
northward the material necessities of life become of 
more vital importance, and our society is infinitely 
more complex, and displays far greater extremes of 
luxury and pauperism than any society of the antique 
world. What Jesus meant, was this. He said to 
man, ‘‘ You have a wonderful personality. Develop 
it. Be yourself. Don’t imagine that your perfection 
lies in accumulating or possessing external things. 
Your affection is inside of you. Ifonly you could 
realise that, you would not want to be rich. Ordin- 
ary riches can be stolen from a man. Real riches 
cannot. In the treasure-house of your soul, there 
are infinitely precious things, that may not be taken 
from you. And so, try to so shape your life that 
external things will not harm you. And try also to 
get rid of personal property. It involves sordid 
preoccupation, endless industry, continual wrong. 
Personal property hinders individualism at every 
step.’ It is to be noted that Jesus never says that 
impoverished people are necessarily good, or wealthy 
people necessarily bad. That would not have been 
true. Wealthy people are, as a class, better than 
impoverished people, more moral, more intellectual, 
more well-behaved. There is only one class in the 
community that thinks more about money than the 
rich, and that is the poor. The poor can think of 
nothing else. That is the misery of being poor. 
What Jesus does say is that man reaches his 
perfection, not through what he has, not even through 
what he does, but entirely through what heis. And 
so the wealthy young man who comes to Jesus is 
represented as a thoroughly good citizen, who has 
broken none of the laws of his state, none of the 
commandments of his religion. He is quite respect- 
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able, in the ordinary sense of that extraordinary 
word, Jesus says to him, ‘You should give up 
private property, It hinders you from realising your 
perfection.” It isa drag upon you. It is a burden. 
Your personality does not need it. Itis within you, 
and not outside of you, there you will find what you 
really are, and what you really want.” To His own 
friends he says the same thing. He tells them to be 
themselves and not to be always worrying about 
other things. They are to be calm and self centered. 
If a man takes their cloak, they are to give him their 
coat, just to show that materials things are of no 
importance. If people abuse them, they are not to 
answer back. What does it signify? The things 
people say of a man do not alter a man. He is 
what he is. Public opinion, is of no value whatsoever. - 
Even if people employ actual violence, they are not 
to be violent in turn. That would be to fall to the 
same level. After all, even in prison, a man can be 
quite free. His soul can be free. His personality can 
be untroubled. Hecan beat peace. And, above all 
things, they are not to interfere with other people 
or judge them in any way. Personality is a very 
mysterious thing., A man cannot always be estimated 
by what he does. He may keep the law, and yet 
be worthless. He may break the law, and yet be 
fine. He may be bad, without ever doing anything 
bad. He may commit a sin against society, and yet 
realize through that sin his true perfection. 

U. MR. OSCAR WILDE 


22.2.5. 


38. THE LAW OF THE INFINITE 


Worship of the Big is the one big vice of the 
age. The infinite is not the Big. The infinite is 
the humble. The infinite is infinitely humble. The 
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law of the infinite is, self-expression through self- 
concealment. 


Conceal thyself, brother! . How beautiful is 
humility! How vulgar the noise of egoism! 


True science has the seeing eye. ‘True science 
is humble. How modest are the seers of science 
like Newton and Einstein ! 


Through science to Religion. Through Religion 
to super-Religion! Attaining to that you embrace 
all religions, respect all races, revere all prophets, 
rejoice in all scriptures, and worship the One who 
is Ever full and Ever young. 


The one is the infinite who includes all. 


A. G. W. T. L, VASWANI 
16.3.3. 


39. WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 


No doubt if was among Gentiles that he heard 
the tale (the incident may bave been one of his 
experiences of travel) which be told in answer to 
the question: “Who is my neighbour, whom 
I should love even as myself?” Jesus answered, 
gently enough this time: ‘A certain man on the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho fell among thieves 
who stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. And by chance 
there came a priest that way, and after him a 
Levite; but both of them, seeing the despoiled 
traveller lying helpless in the road, passed by on 
the other side. Then came a man from Samaria, 
a heathen, who, perceiving the wounded stranger, 
had compassion on him, bound up his wounds, set 
the man on his own mule, brought him to an inn, 
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and paid the host to care for him till he should 
be well again. Which now, of these three, thinkest 
thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among the 
thieves?”.... And because millions upon millions 
have told Jesus’ tale after him, the kindly deed of the 
nameless Samaritan has immortalised the name of the 
little heathen people to which he belonged. 


U.M.R, EMIL LUDWIG 
19.6.4. 


40. THE TRUE GENTLEMAN 


The true gentleman is known by his strict sense of 
honour; by his sympathy, his gentleness, his for- 
bearance, and generosity. He is essentially a man of 
truth, speaking and doing rightly, not merely in the 
sight of men, but in his secret and private behaviour. 
Truthfulness is moral transparency. Hence ‘the 
gentleman promises nothing that he has not the 
means of performing.» The Duke of Wellington 
proudly declared that truth was the characteristic of 
an English officer, that when he was bound by a 
parole he would not break his word; for the gentle- 
man scorns to lie, in word or deed, and is ready to 
brave all consequences rather than debase himself by 
falsehood. 


The forbearing use of power is one of the surest 
attributes of the true gentleman. He will not use his 
authority wrongfully and will shrink from oppressing 
those who are subject to him. How does he act 
towards those who are equal to him or under him, to 
his wife, his children, or his servants? How does 
the officer conduct himself towards his men, the 
schoolmaster towards his pupils, the employer to- 
wards his “ hands,” the rich man towards those who 
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are poorer than himself? The forbearing use of 
power in such cases, affords the truest touchstone of 
character in men and in gentlemen. 


He is the true gentleman—whatever be his station 
in life—who possesses and displays the gentler graces; 
who is patiently forbearant; who treats others 
respectfully ; who is sympathetic with the sorrowful 
and the suffering; who does to all as he would be 
done by. 


The gentleman is just as wellas firm. He does 
well what ought to be done well. He forgives or 
resents duly, but is never revengeful. He is ready to 
imitate Socrates in this respect. Some one said to 
the sage, “May I die unless I am revenged upon 
you;”’ to which his answer was, “ May I die if I do 
not make a friend of you.” 


R. A, SAMUEL SMILES. 
7.4. 


41. CHARM OF MANNERS 


The art of good manners consists in dealing with 
others as human beings like yourself, with feelings. 
like your own. We owe love to one another in this 
life—the gift of sympathy and fellow-feeling. We 
have to carry one another's burden; even fools and 
enemies become our helpers, if we are good in heart 
and manner, and they can be made wise and friendly 
by our goodness. ‘No man is bad, however wicked 
he be; there is the soul of goodness even in him. 
You do not correct such people by always telling 
them in a rough manner that they are wicked and 
sinful. That often makes them hardened in their 
habit and you become responsible for that. But you 
can make them good if you try quietly by your charm, 
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of good manners fo rouse the soul of goodness that. 
lies hidden in them. Gently win them to see how 
good they can be if only they will realize the divine 
that is in every human being. 


M, R.P, SIR N. G. CHANDAVARKAR 
15.6.4. ‘ 


42. THE TRUE STANDARD OF HAPPINESS 


A man who desires fo make up the book of his life, 
and determine where the balance of happiness lies, 
must put down in his accounts, not the plessures he 
has enjoyed, but the evils he has escaped. 


The happiest lot is not to have experienced the 
keenest delight or the greatest pleasures, but to have 
brought life to a close without any very great pain, 
bodily or mental. To measure the happiness of a life 
by its delights or pleasures is to apply a false 
standard. For pleasures are and remain something 
negative; that they produce happiness is a delusion. 
Pain is felt to be something positive, and hence its 
absence is the true standard of happiness. 


M.M, SCHOPENHAUER 
4.7.4. 


43, ON DOING NOTHING 


The man who does nothing is mentally dead, he is 
useless to the community of which he is a member, 
and generally you will find that such a man has no 
time for anything, he is so busy doing nothing; 
whereas the busy man who knows how to apportion 
his time finds time for all the work he wants to do, 
The idle man is a misfit in society because society 
‘has no use for drones. The very basis of society is 
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work, “toil co-operant to an end,” the end in this 
particular case being the ‘‘ good life” which Aristotle 
had in mind when he defined the state. Work, in 
other words, is the secret of life, because when the 
mind and the body cease to function, you are as good 
as dead. And yet at every turn one comes across 
these dead people, who go through life with ears and 
eyes closed, missing all that is beautiful and heroic in 
life, animated by no great desires or fine ideals, 
sufficient unto themselves and indifferent to the 
needs of others. 


Watch one of them carefully, and you will find 
that though he appears to be doing nothing, he is 
really doing a multitude of trivial things which come 
to nothing in the long run. More often than not you 
will discover him to be intensely selfish. The greater 
part of his time is occupied in little personal vanities 
and he has no time for helping his fellow men. 
When such a man comes to the end of his days he 
falls out of the ranks with not a soul being the worse 
for it. There cannot, I think, be a greater 
condemnation of a man’s life than to say that he left 
the world without causing regret in a single breast. 
Nothing is so becoming in the life of such a man as 
his final act of departure. 

It is a solemn thought that one of these days we 
shall all be thrown upon our own resources to pass 
away the time. Happy he who can turn his mind or 
his hand to some pursuit which can keep alive the 
fire in him, the fire which impelled Ulysses in his old 
age “to strive to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
But he who is not so fortunate may well say with 
King Richard II: 

** I wasted time, and now doth time waste me.”’ 
M. M, me, Cx 


19.10.4. 
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The general duty of a man is to educate, and 
chiefly to educate and develop himself. It is his 
duty to live, to make all he can out of himself and 
life, to get full of experience, to make himself fine and 
perceiving and expressive, to render his experience 
and perceptions honestly and helpfully to others. 
There is one personal work that none may evade, and 
that is thinking hard, criticising strenuously and 
understanding as clearly as-one can the general 
principles of one’s acts. The intellectual act is of 
primary importance in my religion. I can see no 
more reason why salvation should come to the 
intellectually incapable than to the morally incapable. 
For simple souls thinking in simple process, salvation 
perhaps comes easily, but there is none for the - 
intellectual coward, for the mental sloven and 
sluggard, for the stupid and obdurate mind. 


A. G. W. H. G. WELLS 
18.7.4. 


45. OPPORTUNITY 


He is wise who finds a teacher in every man, an 
occasion to improve in every happening, for whom 
nothing is useless orin vain. If one whom he has 
trusted, prove false, he lays it to the account of his 
own heedlessness, and resolves to become more 
observant. If men scorn him, he is thankful that he 
need not scorn himself. If they pass him by, it is 
enough for him that truth and love still remain. If 
he is thrown with one who bears himself with ease 
and grace, or talks correctly in pleasantly modulated 
tones, or utters what can spring only from a sincere 
and generous mind..., there is opportunity. If he 
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chance to find himself in the company of the rude, 
their vulgarity gives him a higher estimate of the 
worth of breeding and behaviour. Whoever, any- 
where, in any age, spoke noble words or performed 
heroic deeds—spoke and wrought for him. For 
him, the three hundred perished at Thermophylae; 
for him, Homer sang, for him Demosthenes 
denounced the Tyrant; for him Columbus sailed the 
untravelled seas; for him Galileo gazed on the 
‘starry vault; for him the heroes and martyrs 
of the world lived and worked and died. 


The rivalries of business and politics, the shock of 
conflicting aims and interests, the prejudices and 
perversities of men, shall not cheat him of his own 
good by making him less just or kind. Let a man 
but have an aim, a purpose, and opportunities to 
attain his end shall start forth like buds at the kiss 
of spring. When, indeed, we look backward through 
long years of life, lost opportunities rise before us 
lke mocking friends crying, ‘‘Too late, too late! 
nevermore, nevermore!”’ But, the wise heed no voice 
that bids them lose heart. They look ever forward, 
they press toward the mark, knowing that the present 
is the only opportunity. 


The paramount question is not what will procure 
for him more money, finer houses, better machines, 
more rapid or more destructive engines but what will 
make him wiser, stronger, holier, healthier, more lov- 
ing, more Godlike. What innumerable blessings we 
miss through lack of sensibility, of openness to light, 
of fair-mindedness, of insight, of teachableness—virtue 
which it is possible for all to cultivate! The best is 
not ours, not because it is far away and unattainable, 
but because we ourselves are indifferent, narrow, 
short-sighted and unsympathetic. To make our 
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world larger and fairer it is not necessary to discover 
or acquire new objects, but to grow into conscious 
and loving harmony with the good which is ever- 
present and inviting. How much of life's joy we 
lose from want of a fearless and cheerful spirit? 
The brave and glad hearted like the beautiful, are 
welcome in all companies. It is our own fault if 
beauty is not ours. A fair and luminous mind creates 
a body after its own image. With health, and with 
wealth of soul, no man or woman can be other than 
beautiful, whatever the features. The most potent 
charm is that of expression. As the moonlight 
clothes the rugged and jagged mountain with love- 
liness, so a noble mind transfigures its vesture. 


Now, the testimony of the wise, of all ages, agrees 
at a virtuous life is the best and the happiest. 


f thou seekest for what is new and also 
ently interesting, live with the old truths, until 
rike root in thy being and break into new light 


As a sound may suggest light and colour; as a 
perfume may recall forgotten worlds; as a view, 
disclosed by a turn in the road, may carry us across 
years to scenes and friends long unvisited ; as a bee, 
weaving his winding path from flower to flower, may 
bring back the laughter of children, the songs of 
birds .... so the universe will come to utter for us the 
voice of order and harmony. 


Thus, we become better, if we live with the purest 
and the best : Nothing touches the soul but leaves its 
impress, and thus little by little we are fashioned into 
the image of all we have seen and heard, known and 
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meditated. And if we learn to live with all that is 
fairest and purest and best, the love of it all will ia 
the end become our very life, 


“G. K.C. BISHOP SPALDING 
98.6.4. 


46. ON CUSTOM 


Custom hides from us the true aspect of things. 
“He who would rid himself of this violent prejudice 
of custom will find that many things are accepted 
with undoubting resolve, which have no support 
but in the hoary beard and wrinkles of the usage 
which attends them; but the mask once torn away, 
if he will refer the matter to truth and reason, he will 
feel his judgmont turned as it were topsy-turvy, and 
yet restored to a condition of greater sureness. I will 
therefore ask him, for example, what can be more 
incongruous than to see a nation obliged to obey laws 
that they have never understood, bound in all their 
domestic affairs, in marriages, donations, wills, 
sales and purchases, by rules of which they can 
have no knowledge, being neither written nor 
published in their own tongue. The principal effect 
‘of the force of custom is to seize and grip us so 
firmly, that we are scarce able to escape from its 
grasp, and to regain possession of ourselves suffici- 
ently to discuss and reason out its command. 


A. G. W. MONTAIGNE 
4.8.4. 
47. THE NECESSITY FOR THOUGHT 


Many people are great readers. Now, reading does 
not build the mind ; thought alone builds it. Reading 
is only valuable as it furnishes material for thought. 
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A man may read much, but his mental growth will 
be in proportion to the amount of thought that he 
spends in his reading. The value to him of the 
thought which he reads depends on the use he 
makes of it. Unless he takes up the thought, and 
works on it himself, its value to him will be small 
and passing. ‘‘ Reading makes a full man,” said 
Francis Bacon, and it is with the mind as with the: 
body. Eating fills the stomach, but as the meal 
is useless to the body unless it is digested and 
assimilated, so also the mind may be filled by reading, 
but unless there is thought there is no assimilation of 
what is read, and the mind does not grow thereby— 
nay, it is likely to suffer from over-loading, and 
weaken rather than strengthen under a burden of 
unassimilated ideas. 


We should read less, and think more, if we should 
have our minds grow, and our intelligence develop. 
If we are in earnest in the culture of our minds, 
we should daily spend an hour in the study of some 
serious and weighty book, and, reading for five 
minutes, we should think for ten, and so on through 
the hour. 


M. M. ANNIE BESANT: 
25+7+4e 


48. SERVICE 


Service makes us bigger, and more enduring, more. 
full of compassion; and these are the qualities which 
make for spiritual understanding. 


Spiritual qualities manifest spontaneously through 
our life. When we are imbued in even a small 
degree with these qualities, we find the nearness 
of God far more quickly than when we merely cling. 
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to dogmas or beliefs, however lofty they may be from 
an intellectual point of view. We come nearer to 
our Ideal through our feelings, through our devotion 
and through selfless service. 


Try to serve truly. All power comes through 
true service. My earnest prayer is that God may 
give you strength and wisdom to follow ably 
what is best for your welfare, and for those who 
look to you for help. This world cannot prove 
dangerous when our heart is steadfastly fixed 
in God; but without love of God and His mercy, 
life is altogether unsafe and full of peril. Pray 
to Him earnestly for light; try to do yonr duties 
with non-attachment ; practise purity and self-control 
in all your thoughts, words and actions; this will give 
you peace. 


M. R. P. SWAMI PARAMANANDA 
27.744. 


49. YOUTH AND AGE 


The cheerfulness and vivacity of youth are partly 
due to the fact that, when we are ascending the 
hill of life, death is not visible: it lies down at the 
bottom of the other side. But when we have crossed 
the top of the hill, death comes in view—death, 
which, until then, was known to us only by hearsay. 
A grave seriousness now takes the place of that early 
extravagance of spirit and the change is noticeable 
even in the expression of a man’s face. As long 
a3 We are young, people may tell us what they please. 
We look upon life as endless and use our time 
recklessly. But the older we become, the more 
we practise economy. For, towards the close of 
life, every day we live gives us the same kind of 
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sensation as the criminal experiences at every step on. 
his way to be tried. 


From the standpoint of youth, life seems to stretch 
away into an endless future; from the standpoint 
of old age, to go back but a little way into the past. 
To see how short life is, a man must have grown old, 
that is to say, he must have lived long. On the 
other hand, as the years increase, things look 
smaller, one and all; and life which had so firm 
and stable a base in the days of our youth, now 
seems nothing but a rapid flight of moments, every 
one of them illusory: we now come to see that the 
whole world is vanity. 


Why is it that in youth we can see no end to. 
the years that seem to lie before us? Because, we 
are obliged to find room for all the things we hope to 
attain in life.... In youth, it is the outward aspect 
of things that most engages us; while in age, thought 
or reflection is the predominating quality of the mind. 
Hence, youth is the time for poetry, and age is 
more inclined to philosophy. In practical affairs, 
it is the same: a man shapes his resolutions in 
youth more by the impression that the outward world 
makes upon him; whereas, when he is old, it is 
thought that determines his actions. In youth, the 
impressions that things make are so overpoweringly 
strong, especially in the case of people of lively and 
imaginative disposition, that they view the world like 
a picture; and their chief concern is the figure they 
cut in it, the appearance they present; nay, they 
are unaware of the extent to which this is the case. 
It is a quality of mind that shows itself—if 
in no other way, in that personal vanity and 
that love of fine clothes, which distinguish young 
people, 
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There can be no doubt that the intellectual powers 
are most capable of enduring great and sustained 
efforts in youth, up to the age of thirty-five at the 
latest; from which period their strengtb begins to 
decline, though very gradually. Still, the later years 
of life, and even old age itself, are not without their 
intellectual compensation. It is only then that a 
man can be said to be really rich in experience or 
in learning; he has then had time and opportunity 
enough to enable him to see and think over life from 
all its sides; he has been able to compare one thing 
with another, and to discover points of contact and 
connecting links, so tbat only then are the true 
relations of things rightly understood. Further, 
in old age, there comes an increased depth in the 
knowledge that was acquired in youth; a man has 
now many more illustrations of any ideas he may 
have attained; things which he thought he knew 
when he was young, he now knows in reality. And 
besides, his range of knowledge is wider; and in 
whatever direction it extends, it is thorough and 
therefore formed into a consistent and connected 
whole; whereas in youth, knowledge is always 
defective and fragmentary. 


A complete and adequate notion of life can never 
be attained by any one who does not reach old age; 
for, it is only the old man who sees life whole and 
knows its natural course... There is more con- 
ceptive power in youth, and at that time of life 
@ man can make more out of the little that he knows. 
In age, judgment, penetration and thoroughness 
predominate. Youth is the time for amassing the 
material for a knowledge of the world that shall 
be distinctive and peculiar... It is however, cnly 
in later years that he becomes master of his 
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material... Accordingly, it will be found that, as 
a rule, a great writer gives his best work to the 
world when he is about fifty years of age. But, 
though the trea of knowledge must reach its full 
height before it can bear fruit, the roots of it lie 
in youth. 


Gykene: SCHOPENHAUER 
3+9.4. 


50. WE HAVE DESPISED LITERATURE 


I say, first, we have despised literature. What do 
we, as a nation, care about books? How much do 
you think we spend altogether on our libraries, public 
or private, as compared with what we spend on our 
horses? If a man spends lavishly on his library, 
you call him mad, a biblio-maniac. But you never 
call any one a horse-maniac, though men ruin them- 
selves every day by their horses, and you do not hear 
of people ruining themselves by their books. Or, to 
go lower still, how much do you think the contents 
of the book-shelves of the United Kingdom, public 
and private, would fetch, as compared with the 
contents of its wine-cellars? What position would 
its expenditure on literature take, as compared with 
its expenditure on luxurious eating? We talk of 
food for the mind, as of food for the body: now a 
good book contains such food inexhaustibly ; itis a 
provision for life, and for the best part of us; yet how 
long most people would look at the best book before 
they would give the price of a large turbot for it: 
though there have been men who have pinched their 
stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose 
libraries were cheaper to them, I think in the end, 
than most men's dinners are. We are few of us put 
to such trial, and more the pity; for indeed, a 
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precious thing is all the more precious to us if it has 
been won by work or economy ; and if public libraries 
were half as costly as public dinners, or books cost 
the tenth part of what bracelets do, even foolish men 
and women might sometimes suspect there was good 
in reading, as well as in munching and sparkling ; 
whereas the very cheapness of literature is making 
even wise people forget that if a book is worth 
reading, it is worth buying. No book is worth any- 
thing which is not worth much; nor is it serviceable, 
until if has been read, and re-read, and loved, and 
loved again ; and marked, so that you can refer to the 
passages you want in it, as a soldier can seize the 
weapon he needs in an armoury, or a house-wife 
bring the spice she needs from her store. Bread of 
flour is good; but there is bread, sweet as honey, if 
we would eat it, in a good book; and the family must 
be poor indeed which, once in their lives, cannot, for 
such multipliable barley-loaves pay their baker's bill. 


FR SG od RUSKIN 
1.10.4, 


51. THE HARMONY OF RELIGIONS 


(The cries of all jackals are the same. 


The teachings of all wise ones are also one and the 
same. Dispute not.) As you rest firmly on your 
own faith and opinion, allow others also the equal 
liberty to stand by their own faiths and opinions. 
By mere disputation you shall never succeed in 
convincing another of his error. _ When the grace 
of God descends on him, every man will understand 
his own mistakes. 

The light of the gas lamp illuminates various 
localities with varying intensity, but the sustenance 
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of light, namely the gas, comes from one common 
reservoir. So the religious teachers ofall lands and 
of all ages are but so many lamp-posts through which 
is emitted the light of Spirit flowing constantly from 
one Almighty Source. 


Some years ago when the Hindus and the Brahmos 
were preaching their respective religions with true 
earnestness and great zeal, some one asked his 

opinion about both the parties, the Bhagavan 
Sri Ramakrishna said:—“I see that my Mother 
Divine is getting Her work done through both these 
parties.” 


Men may partition off their lands by measuring 
rods and boundary lines, but no one can so partition 
the all-embracing sky over the head, The indivisible 
sky surrounds all and includes all. So the 
unillumined man in his ignorance says that his 
religion is the only true one and that it is the best. 
But when his heart is illuminated with the light of 
true knowledge he knows that above all these wars of 
sects and creeds presides the One, indivisible, eternal, 
all-knowing Bliss. 

As @ mother in nursing her sick children, gives rice 
and curry to one, sago and arrow-root to another, 
and bread and butter to the third, so, the Lord has 
laid out different paths for different men suitable to 
their natures. 


Oy Re SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
52, SELF-CULTURE IMPORTANT 


‘The best part of every man’s education,” said 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘is that which he gives to himself.” 
The late Sir Benjamin Brodie delighted to remember 
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this saying, and he used to congratulate himself 
on the fact that professionally he was self-taught. 
But this is necessarily the case with all men who 
have acquired distinction in letters, science or art. 
The education received at school or college is but 
a beginning, and is valuable mainly in-as-much as 
it trains the mind and habituates it to continuous 
application and study. That which is put into 
us by others is always far less ours than that which 
we acquire by our own diligent and persevering 
effort. Knowledge conquered by labour becomes 
& possession — a property entirely our own. A greater 
vividness and permanency of impression is secured ; 
and facts thus acquired become registered in the 
mind in a way that mere imparted information can 
never effect. This kind of self-culture also calls 
forth power and cultivates strength. Tbe solution 
of one problem helps the mastery of another. 
Our own active effort is the essential thing; and no 
faculties, no books, no teachers, no amount of lesson 
learnt by rote will enable us to dispense with it. 

The best teachers have been the readiest to 
recognize the importance of self-culture, and of 
stimulating the student to acquire knowledge by the 
active exercise of his own faculties. They have 
relied more upon training than upon telling, and 
sought to make their pupils themselves active parties 
to the work in which they are engaged; thus making 
teaching something far higher than the mere passive 
reception of the scraps and details of knowledge. 
This was the spirit in which the great Dr. Arnold 
worked; he strove to teach bis pupils to rely upon 
themselves, and develop their powers by their own 
active efforts, himself merely guiding, directing, 
stimulating and encouraging them. 

S_R.A. SAMUEL SMILES 


3.8.4. 
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By a peculiar weakness of human nature, people 
generally think too much about the opinion which 
others form of them. But the slightest reflection 
will show that this opinion, whatever it may be, is 
not in itself essential to happiness. 

If you stroke a cat, it will purr; and, as inevitably, 
if you praise a man, a sweet expression of delight will 
appear on his face; and, even though the praise is a 
palpable lie, it will be welcome, if the matter is one 
in which he prides himself.... It is astonishing 
how infallibly a man will be annoyed, and in some 
cases deeply pained, by any wrong done to his feeling 
of self-importance.... Therefore, it is advisable 
to set limits to this weakness, and thus temper as 
far as possible this great susceptibility to other 
people's opinion, whether the opinion be one flattering 
to our vanity, or whether it causes us pain; for, in 
eitber case, it is the same feeling which is touched. 
Otherwise, a man is the slave of what other people 
are pleased to think. 

We should get really indifferent to the opinions of 
others when we come to see how superficial and 
futile are most people's thoughts, how narrow their 
ideas, how mean their sentiments, how perverse their 
opinions, and how much of error there is in most of 
them.... If we see, how the greatest of men will 
meet with nothing but slight from half a dozen block- 
heads, we shall understand that to lay great value 
upon what other people say is to pay them too much 
honour.... Just imagine people, in the highest 
positions in life, with all their brilliance, pomp, 
display, magnificence, and general show, saying:— 
‘Our happiness lies entirely outside us; it exists only 
in the heads of others!’ Idiotic! Is’nt it? 
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After all, the foundation of our whole nature, and, 
therefore, of our happiness, is our physique; and the 
most essential factor in our happiness is health; and 
next, in importance after health, is the ability to 
maintain ourselves in independence and freedom from 
eare.... We should add very much to our happiness 
by a timely recognition of the simple truth that 
every man’s chief and real existence is in his own 
skin, and not in other people’s opinions; and 
consequently, that the actual conditions of our 
personal life, — health, temperament, capacity, income, 
wife, children, friends, home, are a hundred times 
more important for our happiness than what other 
people are pleased to think of us. 


G, K, C. SCHOPENHAUER 
23.7.4. 


54. NECESSITY OF ECONOMY 


To secure independence, the practice of simple 
economy is all that is necessary. Economy requires 
neither superior courage nor eminent virtue; it is 
satisfied with ordinary energy, and the capacity of 
average minds. Economy, at bottom, is but the 
spirit of order applied in the administration of 
domestic affairs: it means management, regularity, 
prudence, and the avoidance of waste. The spirit. 
of economy was expressed by our Divine Master in 
the words ‘‘ Gather up the fragments that remain,. 
so that nothing may be lost.’ His omnipotence did 
not disdain the small things of life; and even while 
revealing His infinite power to the multitude, He 
taught the pregnant lesson of carefulness of which 
all stand so much in need, 

Economy also means the power of resisting presen’. 
gratification for the purpose of securing a future good, 
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and in this light it represents the ascendency of - 
reason over the animal instincts. It is altogether 
different from penuriousness; for if is economy that 
can always best afford to be generous. It does not 
make money an idol, but regards it as a useful agent. 
As Dean Swift observes, “we must carry money 
in the head, not in the heart.” Economy may be 
styled the daughter of Prudence, the sister of 
Temperance, and the mother of Liberty. It is 
evidently conservative — conservative of character, of 
domestic happiness, and social well being. It is, in 
short, the exhibition of self-help in one of its 
best forms. - 


Se aR A ; SAMUEL SMILES 
26.7.4. 


55. YEARNING FOR GOD 


How should one love God? If one’s love for Him 
is as strong as the three following attachments put 
together, viz. the attachment of a worldly man to 
things of the world, the attachment of a miser to 
his hoard and the attachment of a chaste and devoted 
wife to her husband, — one is sure to see God. 


A mother has several children. To one she has 
given a toy, to another a doll, to a third some sweets, 
so that absorbed in these things, they all forget their 
mother. But among them the child who throws 
away his playthings and cries after the mother, 
‘“‘Where is my Mamma?” draws her to himself, 
She runs quickly to him, and takes him up in her 
arms and soothes him. So, O man! you are absorbed 
in thoughts of lust and gold. When you throw them 
off and cry for the Divine Mother, she will come 
to you and take you up in her arms. 
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Men weep rivers of tears because a son is not 
born to them or because they cannot get riches. 
But who sheds even a drop of a tear because he has 
not been fortunate enough to see the Lord or possess 
love enough for him? 


The Tord Jesus was one day walking along the 
Sea-shore when a devotee approached Him and 
asked Him: “Lord, how can one attain God?” 
The Lord directly descended into the sea with the 
enquirer, whom he plunged under the water. After a 
short time He released him, and raising him by the 
arm asked him, “How didst thou feel?’’ The 
devotee replied, “I felt as *though my last moment 
were come—the condition was desperate.” Upon 
this the Lord said, ‘‘ Thou shalt see the Father when 
thy yearning for Him will be as intense as thy 


-yearning for a breath of air just now.”’ 


K. V. R. SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
43.7.4. 


86. ADMONITIONS USEFUL TO THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


‘Whoever follows Me does not walk in darkness,’ 
says the Lord. These are the words of Christ by 
which we are admonished how far we should imitate 
His life and manners if we wish to be truly illu- 
mined and liberated from all blindness of heart. Let 
it, therefore, be our supreme study to meditate on the 
life of Jesus Christ. 


Vanity of vanities, all things are vanity, except to 
love God and to serve Him only. The highest 
wisdom is to strive towards celestial kingdoms, 


through contempt of the world. It is, therefore, 


vanity to seek the riches that are about to perish, 


and to hope in them. It is vanity also to solicit 
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honours, and to exalt oneself to bigh place. It is 
vanity to follow after the desires of the flesh, and 
to seek that for which we must soon be heavily 
punished. It is vanity to wish a long life, and to 
care little about a good life. It is vanity to attend 
only to the present life, and to provide for things 
which are to come. It is vanity to love that passes 
away so speedily, and not to hasten whither eternal 
joy remains. 


Remember often that proverb—‘The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing nor the ear with hearing.’ Study, 
therefore, to withdraw your heart from the love of 
visible things, and turn yourself to the invisible. For 
those who follow their sensuality stain their 
conscience, and lose the grace of Gad. 


Every man naturally desires to know, but what 
does knowledge signify without the fear of God? 
The humble peasant who serves Ged is far better 
than the proud philosopher who neglects himself and 
considers the courses of the stars. Whoever knows 
himself well contemns himself, and takes no delight 
in human praise. If I should know all things in the 
world, and yet not be in charity, what would it 
advantage me in the presence of God, who is about 
to judge me for my deeds? 


Without charity, no outward work is of value; but 
whatever is done from charity, however small and 
trivial it may be, becomes wholly fruitful. For God 
weighs more the source from which an action comes 
than the work which it does. He does much who 
loves much. He does much who does the deed well. 
He does well who serves the community rather than 
his own will. | 


M. M, THOMAS A KEMPIS 
16.7.4- 
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You cannot have a satisfactory life, no matter how 
much money you make, unless your neighbours are 
educated, a reading people, well-informed, neighbourly 
and anxious to join with you for better schools, 
better roads, prettier houses, a richer social and 
intellectual life, and a happy “ pull-together’’ 
neighbourhood..,.. You cannot be as happy as 
you ought to be unless your neighbourhood is as 
happy as it ought to be. You cannot prosper as you 
ought to unless your neighbours prosper as they 
ought to. Get the vision and keep the faith. Make 
yourself a leader in revolutionising your neighbour- 
hood. Hard work? We know it. Slow work? 
There is no doubt about it. But go to it with the 
fore-knowledge that the work will be hard and slow. 
Go to it even with the knowledge that—hardest of all 
to bear—there will come bitter days when the very 
men you yearn to help will judge you wrongly and 
misinterpret your motives and you will weary of the 
struggle.... Go to the work with the knowledge 
that it will not be wholly easy, and with the 
knowledge that it will be glorious in the end; glorious 
even if youdo not see the end but die having only 
inspired some one else to carry on the task you could 
not finish. Be glad that the task is hard; be glad 
that it is a man-sized job. There would be no 
heroism in doing it if it were not.... And so you 
Win soul-strength, strength of character only by doing 
hard things.... Despite all the difficulties, 
therefore, be content that your own life will be 
incomparably richer, happier and more meaningful 
if you will but throw your whdle soul into the big 
unselfish task of making your community what it 
ought to be—a community with more of beauty and 
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thrift and neighbourliness and intellectual stimulus in 
it than would ever have been possible but for your 
efforts. 


Rs as CLARENCE POE 
“VEG 


58. ARGUMENTS AGAINST PRIDE 


Be humble; for there is really nothing in you of 
which you may be proud. 

He that is proud of either the strength or 
beauty of his body is a fool; for his strength is 
inferior to that of many beasts and his beauty is 
inferior to that of many flowers; nay, his body is 
most impure sending out more uncleanlinesses from 
its several sinks than could be endured if they were. 
not necessary and natural and he is forced to pass 
that through his mouth which, as soon as he sees 
upon the ground, loathes with rottenness and 
‘vomiting. 

He that is proud of riches is again a fool; 
because if he be exalted above his neighbours because 
he hath more gold, how much inferior is he to a gold 
mine. 

He that is proud of his birth is also a fool; 
for he is only proud of the blessings of others and not 
of himself; for if his parents were more eminent in 
any circumstances than their neighbours, he is only 
to thank God. 

He that is proud of his learning is also a fool; 
for his learning is so long in getting and so very 
imperfect that the greatest scholar knows not the 
thousandth part of what he is ignorant. 

Again his death is certain, always ready at 
the door, but never far off, 
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When we meditate upon these things, we shall see 
nothing more reasonable than to be humble and 
nothing more foolish than to be proud. 


K. G. R. JEREMY TAYLOR 
9.7.4. 


59. CHRIST AT A LABOUR MEETING 


Carpenter began to speak, quietly, in his grave, 
measured voice. ‘‘ My brothers!’ He waited for 
some time, as if that were enough; as if all the 
problems of life would be solved, if only men would 
understand those two words. ‘My brothers: I am, 
as your Chairman says, a stranger to this world of 
yours. I do not understand your vast machines and 
your complex arts. But I know the souls of men 
and women; when I meet greed, and pride and 
cruelty, the enslavements of the flesh, they cannot 
lie to me. And I have walked about the streets of 
your city, and I know myself in the presence of a 
people wandering in a wilderness. My children !— 
broken-hearted, desolate and betrayed—poorest 
when you are rich, loneliest when you throng 
together, proudest when you are most ignorant—my 
people, I call you into the way of salvation !”’ 


He stretched out his arms to them, and on his 
face and in his whole look was such anguish, that I 
think there was no man in that whole great throng 
so rooted in self-esteem that he was not shaken with 
sudden awe. The prophet raised his hands in in- 
vocation “ Let us pray!” He bowed his head, and 
many in the audience did the same. Others stared 
at him in bewilderment, having long ago forgotten 
how to pray. Here and there someone snickered. 


“O God, our Father, we Thy lost children, return 
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to Thee, the Giver of Life. We bring our follies and 
our greeds, and cast them at Thy feet. Wedo not 
like the life we have lived. We wish to be those 
things which for long ages we have dreamed in vain. 
Wilt Thou show the way?) 

His hands sank to his sides, and he raised his head. 
‘*Such is the prayer. What isthe answer? It has 
been made known: ‘ Ask, and it shall be given you 3. 
seek, and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you. For everyone that asketh receiveth; and 
he that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened.’ These are ancient words, by many 
forgotten. Whatdo they mean? They mean that 
we are children of our Father, and not slaves of 
earthly masters. Would a man makea slave of his. 
own child? And shall man be more righteous than. 
his Creator ? 


‘My brothers: you are hungry, and in need, and 
your children cry for bread. Do I bid you feed them 
upon words? Not so; but the life of men is made 
by the will of men, and that which exists in steel and 
stone existed first in thought. If your thought is 
mean and base your world is a place of torment; if 
your thought is true and generous, your world is free. 

‘Ts there a man among you who can say, ‘I am 
worthy of freedom?’ That man shall save the world. 
And I say to you: Make ready your hearts tor brother- 
hood; for the hour draws near, and it is a shameful 
thing when man is not worthy of his destiny. A 
man may serve with his body, and yet be free, but he 
that is a slave in his soul admires the symbols of 
mastery, and lusts after its fruits. 


““ What are the fruits of mastery ? They are pride 
and pomp, they are luxury and wantonness and the 
shows of power. And who is there among you that. 
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can say to himself, ‘These things have no roots in 
my heart?” That man is great, and the deliverance 
of the world is the act of his will.” 


ve: c UPTON SINCLAIR 
3.7.1. 


60. EXAMPLE 


Example is one of the most potent of instructors, 
though it teaches without a tongue. It is the 
practical school of mankind, working by action, 
which is always more forcible than words. 

Even the humblest person, who sets before his 
fellows an example of industry, sobriety and upright 
honesty of purpose in life, has a present as well as a 
future influence upon the well being of his country ; 
for his life and character pass unconsciously into the 
lives of others, and propagate good eae for all 
time to come. 

A life well spent, a character uprightly sustained, 
is no slight legacy to leave to one’s children and to 
the world ; for it is the most eloquent lesson of virtue, 
and severest reproof of vice, while it continues an 
enduring source of the best kind of riches. 


Ww. S. K. SAMUEL SMILES 
23.7.1. 


61. THOUGHT 


Would you remain always young, and would you 
carry all the joyousness and buoyancy of youth 
into your maturer years? Then have care concerning 
but one thing,—how you live in your thought world. 
This will determine all. It was the inspired one, 
Gautama, the Buddha, who said,—“ The mind is 
everything; what you think you become.” And the 
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same thing had Ruskin in mind when he sgaid,—- 
‘* Make yourself nests of pleasant thoughts. None of 
us as yet know, for none of us have been taught in 
early youth, what fairy palaces we may build of 
beautiful thought,—proof against all adversity.” 
And would you have in your body all the elasticity, 
all the strength, all the beauty of your younger 
years? Then live these in your mind, making no 
room for unclean thoughts, and you will externalize 
them in your body. In the degree that you keep 
young in thought will you remain young in body. 
And you will find that your body will in turn aid your 
mind, for body helps mind just as mind builds body. 


a M. RALPH WALDO TRINB 
4.0.1. 


62. FAME 


Fame and honour are twins;—twins like Castor 
and Pollux, of whom the one was mortal and the 
other was not. Fame is the undying brother of 
ephemeral Honour, I speak of course, of the highest 
kind of fame.... Whilst our honour extends as far 
as people have knowledge of us, fame runs in advance, 
and makes us known wherever it finds its way. 
Every one can make a claim to honour; very few to 
fame, as being attainable only in virtue of extra- 
ordinary achievements. 


These achievements may be of two kinds, either 
actions or work. On the path of actions, a great 
heart is the chief recommendation; on that of 
works, a great head. The chief difference between 
them is that actions are fleeting, while works remain, 
The influence of an action, be it ever so noble, can 
last but a short time. But a work of genius is a 
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living influence, beneficial and ennobling throughout 
the ages. All that can remain of actions is a 
memory, and that becomes weak and disfigured by 
time.... unless, indeed, history takes it up, and 
presents it, fossilized, to posterity. Works are 
immortal in themselves, and once committed to 
writing, may live for ever, Of Alexander the Great 
we have but the name and the record; but Plato and 
Aristotle, Homer and Horace are alive, and as 
directly at work to-day as they were in their own 
life-time. The Vedas, and Upanishads, are still with 
us: but of all contemporaneous actions not a trace 
has come down to us. | 


A work is something essentially higher in its 
nature than action.... But the fame of a great 
action has this advantage, that it generally starts 
with a loud explosion; so loud, indeed, as to be heard 
all over Europe. Whereas, the fame of a great work 
is slow and gradual in its beginnings; the noise it 
makes is at first slight, but it goes on growing greater, 
until at last, after a hundred years perhaps, it attains 
its full force. But then it remains, because the 
works remain, for thousands of years. But in the 
other case, when the first explosion is over, the noise 
it makes grows less and less, and is heard by fewer and 
fewer persons, until it ends by the action having only 
a shadowy existence in the pages of history... Actions 
often depend upon chance; their fame depends upon 
the testimony of a few witnesses; and these are not 
always present, and even if present, are not always 
just or unbiassed observers.... Further, no action 
can be really understood apart from the motive which 
prompted it.... It is just the contrary with works. 
Their inception does not depend upon chance, but 
wholly and entirely upon their author. Further, 
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their fame does not depend upon one judge only; 
they can enter an appeal to another. In the case of 
actions, as I have said, it is only their memory which 
comes down to posterity, and then only in the 
traditional form. But works are handed down 
themselves.... And any circumstances which may 
have prejudiced them in their origin, fall away with 
the lapse of time.... No further lapse of time is 
able to reverse the verdict, —so secure and inevitable 
is the fame of a great work. 


As a general rule, the longer a man’s fame is 
likely to last, the later it will be in coming; for all 
excellent products require time for their development. 
The fame which lasts to posterity is like an oak, 
of very slow growth; whilst false fame is like a 
fungus, shooting up in a night and perishing as | 
soon.... And why? For this reason; the more 
a man belongs to posterity, in other words, to 
humanity in general, the more of an alien he is to his 
contemporaries ; since his work is not meant for them 
as such, but only for them in so far as they form part 
of mankind at large; there is none of that familiar 
local colour about his productions which would 
appeal to them, and so what he does, fails of 
recognition because if is strange. People are more 
likely to appreciate the man who serves the circum- 
stances of his own brief hour, or the temper of the 
moment,—belonging to it, and living and dying 
With itisncr. 


The reason of this is that a man can appreciate 
only those things which are of like nature with 
himself. The dull person will like what is dull, and 
the common person what is common. To a dog the 
best thingin the world is a dog; to an ox, an ox; 
to an ass, an ass; and to a sow, asow. This is the 
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fact which has been deplored by a chorus of the wise 
in all ages.... Hamlet says, “A knavish speech 
sleeps in a fool’s ear.’’ And, Goethe is of the same 
opinion that a dull ear mocks at the wisest word... 
Another puts it thus:—‘ Works, like this, are asa 
mirror; if an ass looks in, you cannot expect an 
apostle to look out.”’ There is but one thing to be 
done,—(though very difficult!)—the foolish must 
become wise. The value of life they never know; 
they see with the outer eye but never with the mind, 
and praise the trivial, because the good is strange to 
them. It is the possession of a great heart or a 
great head, and not fhe mere fame of it, which is 
worth having, and conducive to happiness. Not 
fame, but that which deserves to be famous, is what 
a man should hold in esteem. This is, as it were, the 
true underlying substance, and fame is only an 
accident ....As Lessing nicely puts it, ‘Some people 
obtain fame, and others deserve it.” 


ey wed SCHOPENHAUBR 
15.10. 4. 


63. THE MIDDLE PATH 


Self-indulgence is unworthy. Self-mortification is 
painful, useless and unprofitable. 


Let me teach you, Oh bhikshus, the middle path, 
which keeps aloof from both extremes. By suffering, 
the emaciated devotee produces confusion and sickly 
thoughts in his mind, Mortification is not conducive 
even to wordly knowledge, how much less to a 
triumph over the senses. 


How can any one be free from self by leading a 
wretched life, if he does not succeed in quenching the 
fires of lust, if he still -hankers after either worldly or 
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heavenly pleasures. To satisfy the necessity of life 
is not evil. To keep the body in good health is a duty, 
for otherwise we shall not be able to trim the lamp of 
wisdom, and keep our mind strong and clear. 


A. G, W. BUDDHA. 
13.8.8. ; 


64, THE SOUL 


What is the soul of man? There was one party 
who held, that there is a being, God, and an infinite 
number of souls besides, who are eternally separate 
from God, in essence, and form, and everything. 
This is dualism. This is the old, crude idea. The 
answer given by another party was, that the soul was 
a part of the infinite Divine Existence. Just as this 
body is alittle world by itself, and behind it is the 
mind or thought, and behind that is the individual 
soul, similarly, the whole world is a body, and behind 
that is the universal mind, and behind that is the 
universal soul. Just as this body is a portion of the 
universal body, so this mind is a portion of the 
universal mind, and the soul of a man a portion of 
the universal soul. This is what is called the 
Visishtadvaita, qualified monism. Now, we know 
that the universal soul is infinite. How can infinity 
have parts? How can it be broken up, divided? It 
may be very poetic to say that I ama spark of the 
Infinite, but it is absurd to the thinking mind. What 
is meant by dividing Infinity? Is it something 
material, that you can part or separate it into pieces ? 
Infinity can never be divided. [f that were possible 
it would be no more Infinite. What is the conclusion 
then? The answer is, that soul which is the 
universal, is you; you are not a part but the whole of 
It. You are the whole of God. Then what are alk 
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these varieties? We find so many millions of indivi- 
dual souls. What are they? If the sun reflects upon 
millions of globules of water, in each globule is the 
form, the perfect image of the sun, but they are all 
images, and the real sun is only one. So this 
apparent soul that is in every one of us is only the 
image of God, nothing beyond that. The real Being 
who is behind, is that one God. We are all one 
there. As self there is only onein the universe. It 
is in me and you, and is only one, and that one Self 
has been reflected in all these various bodies as 
various different selves. .But wedo not know this; 
we think we are separate from each other and separ- 
ate from Him. And so long we think this, misery 
will be in the world. This is hallucination. Then 
the other great source of misery is fear. Why, does 
one man injure another? JBecause he fears he will 
not have enough enjoyment. One man fears that 
perhaps he will not have enough money, and that fear 
causes him to injure others, and rob them. How can 
there be fear if there is only one existence? If a 
thunderbolt falls on my head, it was I who was the 
thunderbolt, because I am the only existence. If a 
plague comes, it is I; if a tiger comes, it is I; if death 
comes, itis I. Iam both death and life. We see 
that with the idea that there are two in the universe, 
fear comes. We have always heard it preached, 
‘Love one another.”” What for? That doctrine was 
preached, but the explanation is here. Why should I 
love every one? Because they andI are one. Why 
should I love my brother? Becausehe and I are one. 


‘There is in this oneness, the solidarity of the whole 


iverse. From the lowest worm that crawls under 
our feet to the highest beings that ever lived all have 
Various bodies, buf are the one soul. Through all 
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mouths, you eat; through all hands you work; 
through all eyes, you see. You enjoy health in 
millions of bodies, you are suffering from disease in 
millions of bodies. When this idea comes, and we 
realise it, see it, feel it, then will misery cease, and 
fear with it. How can I die? There is nothing 
beyond me. Fear ceases, and then alone come perfect 
happiness and perfect love. That universal sympathy, 
universal love, universal bliss, which never changes, 
raises man above every thing. It has no reactions, 
and no misery can touch it, but this little eating and 
drinking of the world always brings a reaction. The 
whole cause of it is this dualism, the idea that I am 
separate from the universe, separate from God. But 
as soon as we have reached that, “‘I am He, I am the 
Self of the universe, I am eternally blessed, eternally 
free, ’’—then will come real love, fear will vanish, and 
all misery cease. 


spe CG: SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
47.8.7. 


65. BARRIERS AGAINST DISEASE 


I would teach children early to build a strong 
barrier between themselves and disease, by healthy 
habits of thoughts, high thinking, and purity of life. 
I would teach them to expel all thoughts of death, all 
images of disease, all discordant emotions, like hatred 
malice, revenge, envy, and sensuality as they would 
banish a temptation to do evil. J would teach them 
that bad food, bad drink, or bad air makes bad blood ; 
that bad blood makes bad tissue, and bad flesh bad 
morals. I would teach them that healthy thoughts 
are as essential to healthy bodies as pure thoughts to 
a clean life. I would teach them to cultivate a strong 
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will power, and to brace themselves against life’s 
enemies in every possible way. I would teach the 
sick to have hope, confidence, cheer. Our thoughts 
and imaginations are the only real limits to our 
possibilities. No man’s success or health will ever 
reach beyond his own confidence; as a rule, we erect 
our own harriers. 


Like produces like the universe through. Hatred, 
envy, malice, jealousy and revenge all have child- 
ren. Every bad thought breeds others, and each 
of these goes on, and on, ever reproducing itself, until 
our world is peopled with their offspring. The true 
physician and parent of the future will not medicate 
the body with drugs so much as the mind with 
principles. The coming mother will teach her child 
to assuage the fever of anger, hatred, malice, with the 
great panacea of the world,—Love. The coming 
physician will teach the people to cultivate cheerful- 
ness, goodwill, and noble deeds for a health tonic as 
Well asa heart tonic; and that a merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine. 


ang RALPH WALDO TRINE 
19.8.1. 


66. FAITH 


To make the best of life » man must take it 
seriously. He must have faith in it, faith that life is 
real, and has a purpose. Hence the saying, believe 
and live, he who has no faith in life has no faith in 
himself, and he who has no faith in himself is called 
adoubter. And, as said in the Bhagavad Gita, to 
the doubter there can be no happiness. The man 
who has no settled convictions but whose mind is 
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always given to doubts, loses faith in himself and in - 
others, becomes what is called a cynic, carping at 
every thing, and is incapable of achieving anything 
great or good. Life is not mere talk, it is action ; and 
action which is good, requires the courage of faith 
that truth, justice, good character, virtue, are bound 
to win in spite of difficulties and failures. 


To be a man of convictions is therefore, to be one 
whose views are formed carefully, held firmly, and 
expressed clearly. He is what the Bhagavad Gita 
calls ‘a man of asthikya’, one whose opinions and 
actions are positive, because they leave you in no 
doubt as to what he thinks and what he does. This 
virtue of ‘asthikya’ is praised in the Gita as one of 
the qualities which go to form the spiritual wealth 
of man. 


AL a R. SIR N. G. CHANDAVARKAR 
20.8.1. 


67. PSALM 1 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the. ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; and 
in His law doth he meditate day and night. 

And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his’ fruit in his 
season; his leaf also shall not wither; and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper. 

The ungodly are not so; but are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away. 

Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the 


judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous, 
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For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: 
but the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


PSALM 8 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth! who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 

Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
thou ordained strength because of thine enemies, that 
thou smitest still the enemy and the avenger. 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; ~~ 
_ What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 

For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under 
his feet : 

All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the 
field ; 

The fowl of the air, and fish of the sea, and 
whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 

O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth ! 


= KC THE BOOK OF PSALMS 
9.9.1. 


68. HUMILITY 


The most helpful and sacred work which can at 
present be done for humanity is to teach people 
(chiefly by example, as all best teaching must be 
done) not how “to better themselves,” but how to 
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‘‘ Satisfy themselves.” It is the curse of every evil 
nation and evil creature to eat, and not to be satisfied. 
The words of blessing are, that they shall eat and be 
satisfied, And as there is only one kind of water 
which quenches all thirst, so there is only one kind 
of bread which satisfies all hunger, the bread of 
justice or righteousness ; which hungering after, man 
shall always be filled, that being the bread of Heaven. 


And in order to teach men how to be satisfied, it 
is necessary fully to understand the arf and joy of 
humble life,—this, at present of all arts or sciences 
being the one most needing study. Humble life— 
that is to say, proposing to itself no future exaltation, 
but only a sweet continuance; not excluding the idea 
of foresight, but wholly of fore-sorrow, and taking no 
troublous thought for coming days; so, also, not 
excluding the idea of providence or provision, but 
wholly of accumulation:—the life of domestic 
affection and domestic peace, full of sensitiveness to 
all elements of costless and kind pleasure; and there- 
fore, chiefly, to the loveliness of the natural world. 


NeesoRe JOHN RUSKIN 
10.9.1. ~ 


69. REALISATION 


You have all heard of that rich man in Rome who 
learnt one day that he had only about a million 
pounds of his property left ; he said, ‘‘ What shall I do 
to-morrow?” and forthwith committed suicide. A 
million pounds was poverty to him. What is joy and 
what is sorrow? It is a vanishing quantity, 
continually vanishing. When I. was a child [J 
thought if I could be a cabman, it would be the very 
acme of happiness for me to drive about. Ido not 
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think so now. To what joy will you cling? This 
is the one point we must all try to understand, and 
it is one of the last superstitions to leave us. Every- 
one 8 idea of pleasure is different. I have seen a man 
who is not happy unless he swallows a lump of opium 


_ every day. He may dream of a heaven where the 


land is made of opium. That would be a very bad 
heaven for me. Again and again in Arabian poetry 


_ We read of heaven with beautiful gardens, through 


which rivers run. I lived much of my life in a 
_ country where there is too much of water; many 


villages are flooded and thousands of lives are 
Sacrificed every year. So, my heaven would not have 
gardens through which rivers flow; I would have a 
land where very little rain falls. Our pleasures are 
always changing. Ifa young man dreams of heaven, 
he dreams of a heaven where he will have a beautiful 
wife. When that same man becomes old he does not 
want a wife. It is our necessities which make our 
heaven, and the heaven changes with the change of 
our necessities. If we had a heaven like that desired 
by those to whom sense enjoyment is the very end of 
existence, then we would not progress. That would 
be the most terrible curse we could pronounce on the 
soul. Is this all wecancometo? A little weeping 
and dancing, and then to die like a dog! What a 
curse you pronounce on the head of humanity when 
you long for these things! That is what you do when 
you cry after the joys of this world, for you do not 


_ know what true joy is. What philosophy insists on, 


is not to give up joys, but to know what joy really is. 


This world is nothing. It is at best only a hideous 


Caricature, a shadow of the Reality. We must go to 


the Reality. Renunciation will take us to it. 


Renunciation is the very basis of our true life; every 
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moment of goodness and real life that we enjoy, is 
when we do not think of ourselves. This little 
separate self must die. Then we shall find that we 
are in the Real, and that Reality is God, and He is 
our own true nature, and he is always in us and with 
us. Let us live in Him and stand in Him. If is the 
only joyful state of existence. Life on the plane of 
the spirit is the only life and let us all try to attain to 
this realisation. 


G. K.C. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
1.9.1. 


70. GOOD AND BAD FORTUNE 


To show now that the favours or the crosses of 
fortune, and the accidents of sickness and of health, 
are neither good nor evil, God permits them, indiffer- 
ently, both to good and evil men. It is hard, you 
will say, for a virtuous man to suffer all sorts of 
misery, and for a wicked man not only to go free, but 
to enjoy himself at pleasure. 


Providence treats us like a generous father, and 
brings us up to labours, toils, and dangers; whereas 
the indulgence of a fond mother makes us weak and 
spiritless. God loves us with a masculine love and 
turns us loose to injuries and indignities. He takes 
delight to see a brave and a good man wrestling with 
evil fortune, and yet keeping himself upon his legs, 
when the whole world is in disorder about him. No 
man can be happy that does not stand firm against all 
contingencies. The more we struggle with our neces- 
sities, we draw the knot the harder, and the worse it 
is with us; and the more the bird flaps and flutters in 
the snare, the surer she is caught; so that the best 
way is to submit, and lie still, under this double 
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consideration, that the proceedings of God are 
unquestionable, and his decrees not to be resisted. 


_ Lag C. SENECA 


71. THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
the throne of bis glory. 

And before him shall be gathered all nations; and 
he shall separate them. one from another, as a 
shepherd putteth asunder the sheep from the goats. 
And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, and the 
goats on his left. 

Then shall the king say unto them on his right 
hand—Come, ye blessed children of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world ; 

For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I 
thirsted and ye gave me drink; I was _harbourless 
and ye lodged me; 

I was naked, and ye clotbed me; I was sick, and ye 
visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 

Then shall the just answer him, saying, — Master, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or 
athirst, and gave thee drink? 

When saw we thee harbourless, and lodged thee ? 
or naked, and clothed thee? or when saw we thee, 
sick, or in prison, and came unto thee ? 

And the King shall answer and say unto them,— 
Verily I say unto you, in as much as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. 
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Then shall he also say unto them on the left. 
hand,—Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, which is prepared for the devil and his angels: 


For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; L 
thirsted, and ye gave me no drink; I was harbourless, 
and ye lodged me not; I was naked, and ye clothed 
me not; I was sick andin prison, and ye visited me 
not. 


Then shall they also answer him, saying,— Master, 
when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or 
harbourless, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee ? 


Then shall he answer them, saying,—Verily, I 
say unto you, inas much as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to me. 


And these shall go away into everlasting punish— 
ment ; but the righteous into life eternal. 


GK. -C. THE NEW TESTAMENT 
14,.12.1, 


72, THE MINISTRY OF SORROW 


Ah, the brotherhood of human sorrow! It wears 
no badge. It is bound together by no laws that men 
have made. It issues no formal signs and passwords. 
But its mystical membership is found in all lands and 
under all skies. 


And often the man with the firm step, or the 
woman with the sunny smile, by your side, that 
you think not of, has taken the most numerous. 


degrees of sad initiation and advancement in that 
brotherhood. 


How few of us or our fellowmen are there who. 
have not some spot where we have been pierced! But. 
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as it was the practice of the old Spartan soldiers to 
hide their wounds, that none might know of them, so 


_ We cover up these heart-wounds, and go about the 
_ streets with calm faces. 


Often, I do not know but I may say generally, the 
very deepest bitternesses in human lives do not come 


4 to the knowledge of more than a few, if any, outside 
_ Of those who bear them. 


As the mightiest forces in the physical universe 


4 are silent, so are the deepest griefs of the human 
‘spirit. 


So too with sorrow. The very profoundest we 


q cannot tell. Words are too shallow to use in connec- 
tion with it. We suffer and are still. And the 


Sympathy that can help us in our sorrow, must be 
kin to our own silence; it must be the deep sympathy 
of the heart, that expresses itself through the tear in 
the eye, the warm pressure of the hand, deeds of 


_ kindly helpfulness, not through garrulous words. 


M.R.P. ’ J, T. SUNDERLAND 
21 8.4. 


73. INCONSTANCY 


Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man 


a4 appear so contemptible and little in the eyes of the 
world as inconstancy, especially when it regards 
religion or party. In either of these cases, though a 


man perhaps does but his duty in changing his side, 


_ he not only makes himself hated by those he left, but 
is seldom heartily esteemed by those he comes over to. 


In these great articles of life, therefore, a man’s 


_ onviction ought to be very strong, and if possible so 


_ Well timed, that worldly advantages may seem to 


have no share in it, or mankind will be ill-natured 
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enough to think he does not change sides out of 
principle, but either out of levity of temper, or 
prospects of interest. Converts and renegades of all 
kinds should take particular care to let the world see 
they act upon honourable motives: or, whatever 
approbations they may receive from themselves, and 
applauses from those they converse with, they may 
be very well assured that they are the scorn of all 
good men, and the public marks of infamy and 
derision. 


Trresolution on the schemes of life which offer 
themselves to our choice, and inconstancy in pursuing: 
them, are the greatest and most universal causes of 
all our disquiet and unhappiness. When ambition 
pulls one way, interest another, inclination a third, 
and perhaps reason contrary to all, a man is likely to’ 
pass his time but ill who has so many different 
parties to please. When the mind hovers among such 
a variety of allurements, one had better settle on a way 
of life that is not the very best we might have chosen,, 
than grow old witbout determining our choice, and 
go out of the world as the greatest part of mankind 
do, before we have resolved how to live init. There 
is but one method of setting ourselves at rest in this 
particular. and that is by adhering steadfastly to one 
great end as the chief and ultimate aim of all our 
pursuits. If we are firmly resolved to live up to the 
dictates of reason, without any regard to wealth, 
reputation, or the like considerations, any more than: 
as they fallin with our principal design, we may go 
through life with steadiness and pleasure; but if we 
act by several broken views, and will not only be 
virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and everything that 
has a value set upon it by the world, we shall live 
and die in misery and repentance. 
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As this mutability of temper and inconsistency 
with ourselves is the greatest weakness of human 
nature, so it makes the person who is remarkable for 
it in a very particular manner, more ridiculous than 
any other infirmity whatsoever, as it sets him ina 
greater variety of foolish lights, and distinguishes him 
from himself by an opposition of party-coloured 
characters. 


In the first rank of these did Zimri stand: 

A man so various, that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions always-in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts and nothing long ; 

But in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon: 
Then all for women, painting, rhyraing, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest mad man who could every hour employ, 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy! 


U.M.R. ADDISON 
27.6.4, 


74. THOUGHTS ON DEATH 


When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy dies in me; when I read the epitapbs 
of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; 
when I meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb- 
stone, my heart melts with compassion; when I see 
the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow ; when I see kings lying by those who deposed 
them, when I consider rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men that divided the world with their 
contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and 
astonishment on the little competitions, factions, and 
debates of mankind. When I read the several dates 
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of the tombs—of some that died yesterday and some 
six hundred years ago—I consider that great day 
when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make 
our appearance together. 


Gomes ; ADDISON 
12,10. 1. 


75. AN EXEMPLARY LIFE 


If a man is to build up a successful, strong, and 
exemplary life—a life that will stoutly resist the 
fiercest storms of adversity and temptation —it must 
be framed on a few, simple undeviating moral 
principles. 

Four of these principles are: Justice, Rectitude, 
Sincerity and Kindness. These four ethical truths. 
are to the making of a life what the four lines of a 
square are to the building of a house. If a man 
ignores them and thinks to obtain success and happi- 
ness by injustice, trickery, and selfishness, he is in the 
position of a builder who imagines he can build a 
strong and durable habitation while ignoring the 
relative arrangement of mathematical lines, and he 
will, in the end, obtain only disappointment and 
failure. 


He who adopts the four ethical principles as the 
law and the base of his life, who raises the edifice of 
character upon them, who in his thoughts and words 
and actions does not wander from them, whose every 
duty and every passing transaction is performed in 
strict accordance with their exactions, such a man, 
laying down the hidden foundations of integrity of 
heart securely and strongly, cannot. fail, to raise up a 
structure which shall bring him honour; and he is 
building a temple in which he can repose in peace 
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and blessedness—even the strong and _ beautiful 
Temple of his life. 

N.S. R. JAMES ALLEN 
23.10, , 


76. SERVICE 


That man is sound in his feelings who helps and 
lifts up others, who are either ignorant or diseased 
or sinful or exposed to contempt for other like 
weaknesses.... By his personal aid, he makes them 
forget their defects, he sees them with his pure sight 
of sympathy, as a worshipper first decks the deity he 
worships with fine clothes and fragrant flowers and 
then looks at the deity with eyes of worship, or as a 
farmer, baving sown good seed in his soil, eyes it with 


love when it ripens into corn, or as a host satisfies 


his guest by hospitality and then receives a blessing. 
Similarly, we must feel for others, who are helpless 
or poor or diseased, by the force of our own goodness. 
Do not wound others by exposing their secret faults. 
Do not tease them by speaking of their sins, Do not 
name to them their defects and say to them they are 
bad. Help them out of their bad condition by words 
and deeds of goodness. Shed about them the sweet 
fragrance of your own life of kind thought and loving 
action. Never wound and sting them by reminding 
them of their fallen condition, but elevate them by the 
purity and greatness of your hearts, affections. Raise 
them by your loving service, do not lower them by 
carping and ridicule. 

K.G.R. SIR N. G, CHANDAVARKAR 
14.10.13, 


77, MEDITATIONS 


Begin the morning by saying to thyself, I shall 
meet with the busybody, the ungrateful, arrogant, 
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deceitful, envious, unsocial. All these things happen 
to them by reason of their ignorance of what is good 
and evil, But I who have seen the nature of the 
good that it is beautiful, and of the bad that it is ugly, 
and the nature of him who does wrong that it is akin 
to me, not only of the same blood or seed, but that it 
participates in the same intelligence and the same 
portion of the divinity, I can neither be injured by 
any of them, for no one can fix on me what is ugly, 
nor can I be angry with my kinsman, or hate him. 
For we are made for co-operation, like feet, like 
hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the upper and 
lower teeth. To act against one another is then 
contrary to nature; and it is acting against one 
another to be vexed and to turn away. 


A. G. W. MARCUS AURELIUS . 


¥5.10.1, 


- 


78. ON REVISITING THE WYE 


I cannot paint what then I was. The sounding 
cataract 

Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms were then to me, 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur: other gilts 

Have followed, for such loss, I would believe, 

Abundant recompense. For I have learn’d 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 
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Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often-times 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 


A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 


And mountains, and of all that we behold 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
From this green earth. 


Gate. C. WORDSWORTH 
26.10.1. 


79. IMPERFECT IDEAS 


Men are disturbed, not by things, but by the 
principles and ideas which they form about them. 
Death, for instance, is not terrible, else it would have 
appeared so to Socrates. But the terror consists in 
our idea that death is terrible. When therefore we 
are hindered, or disturbed, or grieved, let us never 
impute it to others, but to ourselves; that is, to our 
own principles, It is the action of an uninstructed 
person to lay the fault of his own bad condition upon 
others; of one entering upon instruction to lay the 
fault on himself; and of one perfectly instructed, 
neither on others nor on himself. 

M.R. P. EPIOTETUS 
a9.10.4. 
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I would ask all young men to study the lives of 
world-patriots, —dynamic, creative souls—men who 
trod the path of truth unafraid. Their lives are 
eloquent with a message of manhood. It is a 
message pre-eminently spiritual. Do not confound 
the spiritual with the ecclesiastical, the dogmatic, the 
theological. Spirituality is different from the 
formulas of external religions. To be spiritual is to 
realise your unity with others, to have a sense of 
fellowship with all, to have disinterested thoughts 
for others. The loving service of the God in man,— 
this is the secret of the life spiritual. Modern saints 
are the men and women who have offered disinterest- 
ed service on the altarof Humanity. Not without 
reason is it that this ideal of service is interpreted, ~ 
by some of the most eminent thinkers and writers of 
today; it is the ideal interpreted, again and again, 
by our great poet Rabindranath Tagore. Read for 
instance his book, Sacrifice and other plays. The 
play called Sacrifice is the greatest of the plays in 
the volume and Tagore points out that blood offer- 
ings do not constitute true sacrifice, that they are 
repugnant to Kali the mother, that indeed, the priest 
and the people need the ‘new revelation’ of service 
offered to the Great Mother, So in his play called 
King and Queen the poet censures the king who 
neglects the welfare of the people for love’s sake and 
latter for war. A king, Tagore points out, who is not 
a servant of his people is not worthy of his office. 
Again, in the play called Sanyasi the idea is develop- 
ed that ascetic alienation from the world is not dharma 
but its very opposite. Dharma in the Hindu books 
is regarded as social, and the religion which does not 
develop a sense of social service is either a dogma or 
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a sentimental superstition. The ideaof society, said 
the eminent thinker Prof. Duckheim, is the soul of 
religion; and disinterested service must be the 
dominant motive of our national programme. 


a. M. R. T,. L. VASWANI 
6.11.1. 


81. SELF-SURRENDER 


Man’s abiding happiness is not in getting anything 
but in giving himself up to what is greater than 
himself, to ideas which are larger than his individual 
life, the ideaof his country, of humanity, of God. 
They make it easier for him to part with all that he 
has, not excepting his life. His existence is miserable 
and sordid till he finds some great idea which can 
truly claim his all, which can release him from all 
attachment to his belongings. Buddha and Jesus, 
and all our great prophets, represent such great ideas. 
They hold before us opportunities for surrendering our 
all, When they bring forth their divine alms-bowl 
we feel we cannot help giving, and we find that in 
giving is our truest joy and liberation, for it is uniting 
ourselves to that extent with the infinite. 


G. K, C, RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
2.91.1, 


82, TEMPTATION 


Men fail to conquer, and the fight is indefinitely 
prolonged, because they labour, almost universally, 
under two delusions ; first, that all temptations come 
from without; and second, that they are tempted 
because of their goodness, Whilst a man is held in 
bondage by these delusions, he will make no progress ; 
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when he has shaken them off, he will pass on rapidly | 
from victory to victory, and will tasteof spiritual joy 
and rest. 


The source and cause of all temptation isin the 
inward desire; that being purified and eliminated, 
outward objects and extraneous powers are utterly 
powerless to move the soul to sin or to temptation. 
The outward object is merely the occasion of the 
temptation, never the cause; this is in the desire of 
the one tempted. 


NiSaR. JAMES ALLEN 
SUrt.1) ; 


83. THE PURPOSE OF A UNIVERSITY 


It is a great point to enlarge the range of studies 
which a university professes, even for the sake of the 
students; and, though they cannot pursue every 
subject which is open to them,-they will be the 
gainers by living among those and under those who 
represent the whole circle. This I conceive to be the 
advantage of a seat of universal learning, considered 
as a place of education. An assemblage of learned 
men, zealous for their own sciences, and rivals of 
each other, are brought, by familiar intercourse and 
for the sake of intellectual peace, to adjust together 
the claims and relations of their respective subjects of 
investigation. They learn to respect, to consult, to 
aid each other. Thus is created a pure and clear 
atmosphere of thought, which the student also 
breathes, though in his own case he only pursues a 
few sciences out of the multitude. He profits by an 
intellectual tradition, which is independent of 
particular teachers, which guides him in his choice of 
subjects, and duly interprets for him those which he 
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chooses. He apprehends the great outlines of 
knowledge, the principles on which it rests, the scale 
of its parts, its lights and its shades, its great points 
and its little, as he otherwise cannot apprehend 
them. Hence it is that his education is called 
liberal. A habit of mind is formed which lasts 
through iife, cf which the attributes are freedom, 
equitableness, calmness, moderation, and wisdom: or 
what in a former Discourse I have ventured to call a 
philosophical habit. This then I would assign as the 
special fruit of the education furnished at a universi- 
ty, as contrasted with other places of teaching or 
_ modes of teaching. This is the main purpose of a 
university in its treatment of its students. 


G. K.C. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
2O,t1.t. 


84. SIMPLICITY AND PURITY 


By two wings, a man is lifted up from things 
earthly, namely, by Simplicity and Purity. 

Simplicity ought to be in our intention ; purity 
in our affection. Simplicity doth tend toward God; 
purity doth apprehend, and, as it were, taste Him. 

No good action will hinder thee, if thou be in- 
wardly free from inordinate affection. 

If thou intend and seek nothing else but the will of 
God and the good of thy neighbour, thou shalt 
thoroughly enjoy eternal liberty. 

If thy heart be ever sincere and upright, then every 
creature would be unto thee a looking glass of life, and 
a book of holy doctrine. 

There is no creature so small and abject that it 
representeth not the goodness of God. 

If thou wert inwardly good and pure, then wouldst 
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thou be able to see and understand all things well 
without impediment. 

Such as every one is inwardly, so he judgeth 
outwardly. If there be joy in the world, surely a 
man of a pure heart possesseth it. 


E.G oR: THOMAS A KEMPIS 
2a 2, Ts 


85. THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


Man and his deed are two distinct things. Where- 
as a good deed should eall forth approbation and a 
wicked deed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, 
whether good or wicked, always deserves respect or 
pity as the case may be. ‘ Hate the sin and not the 
sinner’ is a precept which though easy enough to 
understand is rarely practised, and that is why the 
poison of hatred spreads in the world. 


This ahimsa is the basis of the search for truth. 
I am realising every day that the search is vain unless 
it is founded on ahimsa as the basis. It is quite 
proper to resist and attack a system, but to resist and 
attack its author is tantamount to resisting and 
attacking oneself. For we are all tarred with the 
Same brush, and are children of one and the same 
Creator, and as such, the divine powers within us 
are infinite. To slight a single human being is to 
slight those divine powers, and thus to harm not 
only that being, but with him the whole world. 


M, M. MAHATMA GANDHI 
27500.15 


86. FRIENDSHIP 


‘As to the value of other things,’ says Cicero, 
‘most men differ; concerning friendship all have the 
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Same opinion....What can be more foolish than, 
when men are possessed of great influence, by their 
wealth, power and resources, to procure other things 
which are bought by money — horses, slaves, rich 
apparel, costly vases—and not to procure friends, the 
most valuable and fairest furniture of life? And yet, ’ 
he continues, ‘every man can tell how many goats or 
sheep he possesses, but not bow many friends.’ In 
the choice, moreover, of a dog or of a horse, we 
exercise the greatest care: we inquire into its 
pedigree, its training and character, and yet we too 
often leave the selection of our friends, which is of 
infinitely greater importance—by whom our whole 
life will be more or less influenced either for good or 
evil—almost to chance. 


It has been said that it is wise always to treat a 
friend remembering that he may become an enemy, 
and an enemy, remembering that he may become a 
friend. 

fle who has a thousand friends has not a friend to spare, 


And he who has one enemy will meet him everywhere. 


Marcus Aurelius wisely says ‘when thou wishest 
to delight thyself, think of the virtues of those 
who live with thee; for instance, tHe activity 
of one, and the modesty of another, and the liberty of 
a third, and some other good quality of a fourth. 
_ For nothing delights so much as the examples of the 
virtues, when they are exhibited in the morals of 
those who live with us and present themselves in 
abundance, as far as possible. Wherefore we must 
keep them before us.” Yet how often we know 
merely the sight of those we call our friends, or the 
sound of their voices, but nothing whatever of their 
mind or soul. ; 
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We must, moreover be as Careful to keep friends as 
to make them. If every one knew what one said of 
the other, Pascal assures us that ‘there would not 
be four friends in the world.’ This I hope and think 
is too strong, but at any rate try to be one of the 
four. And when you have made a friend, keep him. 
‘Hast thou a friend,’ says an Eastern proverb, ‘ visit 
him often, for thorns and brushwood obstruct the 
road which no one treads.’ The atfections should 
not be mere ‘tents of a night.’ 


GEks'S: LORD AVEBURY 
16.1.8. 


87. DILIGENCE 


Cultivate a pure and unselfish spirit, and combine 
with purity and faith, singleness of purpose, and you 
are evolving from the elements enduring success of 
greatness and power. 


If your present position is distasteful to you, and 
your heart is not in your work, nevertheless perform 
your duties with scrupulous diligence; and whilst 
resting your mind in the idea that the better position 
and greater opportunities are waiting for you, ever 
keep an active mental outlook for budding possibilities, 
so that when the critical moment arrives, and the 
new channel presents itself, you will step into it with 
your mind fully prepared for the undertaking, and 
with that intelligence and foresight which is born of 
mental discipline. 


Whatever your task may be, concentrate your 


whole mind upon it, throw into it all the energy of 


which you are capable. The faultless completion of 
small tasks leads inevitably to larger tasks. 


N.S.R. JAMES ALLEN 


30,10.1, 
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88. GOOD MANNERS 


As daylight can be sean through very small holes, 
so little things will illustrate a person’s character. 
Indeed character consists in little acts, well and 
honourably performed....One of the most marked 
tests of character is the manner in which we conduct 
ourselves towards others. A graceful behaviour 
towards superiors, inferiors, and equals, is a constant 
source of pleasure. It pleases others because it 
indicates respect for their personality; but it gives 
tenfold more pleasure to ourselves. Every man may 
to a large extent be a self-educator in good behaviour, 
as in everything else; he can be civil and kind, if he 
will, though he has not a penny in his purse. 
Gentleness in society is like the silent influence of 
light, which gives colour to all nature; it is far more 
powerful than loudness or force, and far more fruitful. 
It pushes its way quietly and persistently, like the 
tiniest daffodil in spring, which raises the clod and 
thrusts it aside by the simple persistency of growing. 
So will a kind look give pleasure and confer happi- 
ness.... How cheaply happiness can be given! What 
opportunities we miss of doing an angel’s work! 


Good manners, as we call them, are neither more or 
less than good behaviour; consisting of*courtesy and 
kindness; benevolence being the  preponderating 
element in all kinds of mutually beneficial and 
pleasant intercourse amongst human Veings. ‘“ Civil- 
ity (said Lady Montague) costs nothing and buys 
everything.’’ The cheapest of all things is kindness, 
its exercise requiring the least possible trouble and 
self-sacrifice. ‘‘ Win hearts, ’’ said Burleigh to Queen 
Elizabeth, “and you have all men’s hearts and 
purses,” 


Manners are the ornament of action; and there is a 
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way of speaking a kind word, or of doing a kind thing, 
which greatly enhances their value. 
“Tt is excellent 


To have a giant’s strength : but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant,’? 


Gentleness is indeed the best test of gentlemanli- 
ness. A consideration for the feeling of others, for 
his inferiors and dependants as well as his equals, and 
respect for their self-respect, will pervade the true 
gentleman's whole conduct. He will rather himself 
suffer a small injury. He will be forbearant of the 


weaknesses, the failings, and the errors, of those 
whose advantages in life have not been equal to his. 


own. He will be merciful even to his beast. He 


will not boast of his wealth, or his strength, or his. 


gifts. He will not be puffed up by success, or unduly 
depressed by failure. He will not obtrude his views 
on others, but speak his mind freely when occasion 
salls for it. A gentleman is characterized by his 
sacrifice of self and preference of others to himself in 
the little daily occurences of life. Who has not 


heard of the dying Sydney handing his cup of water 


to the private soldier on the field of Zutphen ? 


GolkenC: SAMUEL SMILES. 


20,8 .4, 


89. OF THE DOCTRINE OF TRUTH 


All perfection in this life hath some imperfection 


mixed with it; and no knowledge of ours is without. 


some darkness. 


‘An humble knowledge of thyself isa surer way to. 


God than a deep search after learning ; 


Yet learning is not to be blamed, nor the mere: 
knowledge of anything whatsoever to be disliked, it. 
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being good in itself, and ordained by God; but a good 
conscience and a virtuous life is always to be preferred 
before it. 


But because many endeavour rather to get know- 
ledge than to live well, therefore they are often 
deceived, and reap either none, or very slender profit 
of their labours. 


Oh! if men bestowed as much labour in the rooting 
out of vices and planting of virtues, as they do in 
moving of questions, neither would there so much 
Irurt be done, nor so great scandal be given in the 
world, nor so much looseness be practised in Religious 


q Houses. 


How many perish by reason of vain learning in this 
world who take little care of the serving of God: and 
because they rather choose to be great than humble, 
therefore they become vain in their imaginations. 

He is truly great, that is great in charity. 

He is truly great, that is little in himself and that 
maketh no account of any height of honour. 

He is truly wise, that accounteth all earthly things 


q as dung, that he may gain Christ. And he is truly 


learned, that doeth the will of God, and forsaketh his 


- own will. 


N.S. R. THOMAS A. KEMPIS 
19.48.1, 
90. THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


Enjoy the present, whatsoever it be, and be not 
Solicitous for the future; and if you take your foot 


_ from the present standing, and thrust it forward to- 


_ Ward tomorrow's event you are in a restless condition, 


it is like refusing to quench your present thirst by 
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fearing you shall want drink the next day. If it be 
well today it is madness to make the present miserable 
by fearing it may be ill tomorrow—when your belly 
is full of today’s dinner, to fear you shall want the 
next day’s supper; for it may be you shall not, and 
then to what purpose was this day’s affliction? But 
if tomorrow you shall not, your sorrow will come 
time enough, though you do not hasten it; let your 
trouble tarry till its own day comes. But if it 
chance to be ill today do not increase it by the care 
of tomorrow. Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God 
sends them, and the evils of it bear patiently and 
sweetly; for this day is only ours, we are dead to 
yesterday, and we are not yet born to the morrow. 
He therefore, that enjoys the present, if it be good, 
enjoys as much as possible; and if only that day’s. 
trouble leans upon him, it is singular and finite. 
Sufficient unto the day (said Christ) is the evil 
thereot’’ Sufficient, but not intolerable. But if we 
look abroad, and bring into one day’s thoughts the 
evil of many, certain and uncertain, what will be, 
and will never be, our load will be intolerable as it 
is unreasonable. 


K. G. Re JEREMY TAYLOR 


25,11.1. 


91, BHAKTI 


Bhakti is not destructive; it teaches that all our 
faculties may become means to reach salvation. We 
must turn them all towards God and give to Him 
that love which is usually wasted on the fleeting 
objects of sense, 


Bhakti differs from your western idea of religion in 
that bhakti admits no elements of fear, no being to,be 
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appeased or propitiated. There are even Bhaktas 
who worship God as their own child, so that there 
may remain no feeling even of awe or reverence. 
There can be no fearin true love, and so long as 
there is the least fear, Bhakti cannot even begin. In 
Bhakti there is also no place for begging or bargain- 
ing with God. The idea of asking God for anything 


is sacrilege to a Bhakta. He will not pray for health 
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or wealth or even to go to heaven. 


One who wants to love God, to be a Bhakta, must 


make a bundle of all these desires and leave them 


outside the door and then enter. He who wants to 
enter the realms of light must make a bundle of all 
“shopmaking’’ religion and cast it away before he 
can pass the gates. 


It is not that you do not get what you pray for; 
you get everything, but it is low, vulgar, a beggar’s 
religion. ‘' Fool indeed, is he, who living on the 
banks of the Ganges, digs a little well for water. 
Fool indeed is the man who, coming to a mine of 
diamonds, begins to search for glass beads.” These 
prayers for health and wealth and material prosperity 
are not Bhakti. They are the lowest form of Karma. 
Bhakti is a higher thing, We are striving to come 
into the presence of the King of kings. We cannot 
get there in a beggar’s dress. If we wanted to enter 
the presence of an emperor, would we be admitted in 
a beggar’s rags? Certainly not. The lackey would 
drive us out of the gates. This is the Emperor of 
emperors and never can we come before Him in a 
beggar’s garb. Shopkeepers never have admission 
there, buying and selling will not do there at all. 
You read in the Bible that Jesus drove th buyers 
and sellers out of the temple. 

So it goes without saying that the first task in 
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becoming a Bhakta is to give up all desires of heaven, 
and soon. Such a heaven would be like this place, 
this earth, only a little better. The Christian idea of 
Heaven is a place of intensified enjoyment. How can 
that be God? All this desire to go to heaven is a 
desire for enjoyment, This has to be given up. The 
love of the Bhakta must be absolutely pure and 
unselfish, seeking nothing for itself either here or 
hereafter. 


Gakerc, SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
2121, 


92. THE SECRET OF LIFE 


It has been an interesting conversation to me, 
Mr. Ford,—interesting, suggestive, stimulating. You 
have indicated to me what you think is the 
secret of success—business success and. real 
success—and that there can be neither without 
Service, real service. This principle that you have 
also embodied and demonstrated in such concrete 
form, and in full measure, is and will be, I feel, 
if you will pardon my saying it, your big and real 
contribution to the world. Like “the leaven’’ it is 
ready at work. 


I, in turn, think I know the secret of life. Now 
don’t laugh. It, though, is not one—it is two. 
It is love and courage. If a man have always love 
in his heart, and courage in his soul he is in league 
with Life, for love, I believe, is its end, and courage 
is its power. 

Love illumines the way and helps also that of the 
neighbour. Courage is the force that not only keeps 
us going; it is that creative and building type of 
thought that is always working for us along the lines 
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that we are going. The two will take a man 
anywhere in this world and will push open for him 
then, in their own good way, the Gates that every 
man mustenter. They will give him likewise his best 
~ equipment to meet whatever he finds there. The 
_ further we go the better it becomes, you think, as 
_ you have just said. I think so too. 


_ MM RALPH WALDO TRIXE 
a Paes... 


93. THE RUIN OF NAPOLEON 


One of Napoleon's favourite maxims was, ‘‘ The 
_ truest wisdom is a resolute determination.” His life, 
_ beyond most others, vividly showed what a powerful 
and unscrupulous will could accomplish. He threw 
his whole force of body and mind direct upon his 
work. Imbecile rulers and the nations they governed 
went down before him in succession. He was told 
_ that the Alps stood in the way of hisarmies. ‘‘There 
Shall be no Alps,” be said, and the road across the 
Simplon was constructed, through a district formerly 
_ almost inaccessible. ‘‘ Impossible,” said he, ‘is a 
word only to be found in the dictionary of fools.” 
He was a man who toiled terribly; sometimes 
_ employing and exhausting four secretaries at a time. 
He spared no one, not even himself. His influence 
inspired other men, and put a new life into them. 
“TI made my generals out of mud,” he said. But all 
was of no avail; for Napoleon's intense selfishness 
was his ruin, and the ruin of France, which he left 
’ @ prey to anarchy. His life taught the lesson that 
power, however energetically wielded; without 
_ beneficence, is fatal to its possessor and its subjects; 
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and that knowledge, or knowingness, without good- 
ness, is but the incarnate principle of evil. 


U. M.R. SAMUEL SMILES 
1,11,4. 


94. SUFFERING 


If the wrong doing of men fill thee with indigna- 
tion and irresistible pain, so that thou desire even to. 
take vengeance on the wrong doers, then above all 
things resist that feeling. Go at once and seek 
suffering for thyself, as though thou thyself wer | 
guilty of the wrong doing. Accept that suffering 
and endure it to the end, and so shall thine heart be 
comforted, for thy light will not die even when thou 
art dead; the just man passeth away, for his light 
remaineth and it is after the saviours death that 
men are mostly saved. Mankind will reject and kill 
their prophets, but men love their martyrs and 
honour those whom they have done to death. Thou, 
moreover, art working for the whole, and for the 
future thou labourest. And look not for any outward 
reward, since, without that, thy reward on earth is 
already great: thine is the spiritual joy which only 
the righteous man findeth.... Love all men and all 
things: seek this rapture and ecstasy. Wet the earth 
with the tears of thy joy, and love those tears. 
Neither be ashamed of that ecstasy: Cherish it 
highly, for it is the gift of God, a great gift; nor is it 
granted to many, but only to the elect. 


Cire DOSTOEVSKY 
Ae tee ty 
95, THE TEST OF CIVILISATION 
So I repeat we never can have a true view of man 
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unless we havea love for him. Civilisation must be 
judged and prized, not by the amount of power it has 
developed, but by how much it has evolved and given 
expression to, by its laws and institutions, the love 
of humanity. The first question and the last which 
it has to answer is, whether and how far it recognises 
man more and more as a spirit than as a machine. 
Whenever some ancient civilisation fell into decay 
and died, it was owing to causes which produced 
callousness of heart and led to the cheapening of 
man’s worth; when either the state or some 
powerful group of men began to look upon the people 
as a mere instrument of their power; when, by 
compelling weaker races to slavery and trying to keep 
them down by every means, man struck at the 
foundation of his greatness, his own love of freedom 


- and fairplay. Civilisation can never sustain itself 


upon cannibalism of any form. For that by which 
alone man is true can only be nourished by love 
and justice. 


oy S. K. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
25.1.2. 


96. LIFE, AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE 


Our life is a light given to us to shine for the 
service of the world. None of us, great or small, 
_ is too little for that service. A sweeper who cleans 
the roads and does menial service as God’s work, is as 
important in God's eye as the statesman, if both serve 
their country not for mere honour and applause, but 
for God and man. It is not the greatness or the 
smallness of the work we do in life, but the spirit we 
pour into it, that makes the work sacred and 
beautifies life. “To see the significance of things 
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trivial is the prerogative of greatness.” The great 
man is he, who whatever his position in life does his 
duty arising from and pertaining to that position with 
joy for its own sake, and goes through life, making 
the best of its sweets and its sorrows, by faith, hope, 
and charity. 


He only is great in life, who carries a great soul 
of sweetiness of mind and sacredness of heart, who 
does not whine at life, but takes it as a great 
opportunity for faithful and loving sacrifice to his 
family, his country and to humanity at large. We 
can all make life happy in that way, each within the 
sphere of his own influence, large or small. In short, 
true greatness consists not in a high position but in 
right living, that is to say in deed of love and service 
to others, in whatever station we are placed. 


T. M.R. SIR N. G, CHANDAVARKAR 
29.1.2, 


97, FUTURE LIFE 


You say that you cannot see the kingdom of good- 
ness and truth on earth. Neither have I seen it: nor — 
is it possible for any one to see it who looks upon this 
life as the sum and end of all. On the earth, that is 
to say on this earth, there is no truth; all is falsehood — 
and evil: but in the universe, in the whole universe, 
truth has its kingdom; and we who are now children — 
of the earth are none the less children of the universe. 
Do not I feel in my soul that I am actually a member 
of this vast harmonious whole? Do not I feel that — 
in this countless assemblage of beings, wherein the 
Divinity, the First Cause—or however you may term 
it—is manifested, I make one link, one step between 
the lower beings and the higher? If I see, and 
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clearly see the ladder leading from plant to man, then 
why must I suppose that it breaks off at me, and does 
not lead on further and beyond? I feel not only 
that I cannot utterly perish, since nothing in the 
_ Universe is annihilated, but that I always shall be and 
always was. I feel that besides me are spirits that 

live about me, and that in this universe there is 
truth.... 


_ If God and future life exist, then truth and virtue 
exist; and man’s highest happiness consists in 
 Striviog for their attainment. One must live, one 

must love, one must bélieve that we live not 
merely now on this patch of earth, but that we 

have lived and shall live eternally there in the 
universe. 


eee. Kw. C. TOLSTOI 
dad. 2. 


98. SELF-DECEPTION 


: When any person doth ill by you, or speaks ill 
of you, remember that he acts or speaks from a 
supposition of its being his duty. Now, it is not 

possible that he should follow what appears right to 
_ you, but what appears so to himself. Therefore if he 
judges from a wrong appearance, he is the person 
_ burt, since he too is the person deceived. For if any 
one should suppose a true proposition to be false, the 
proposition is not hurt but he who is deceived about 
it. Setting out, then, from these principles you will 
meekly bear with a person who reviles you, for you 
will Say upon every occasion, “It seemed so to 


MR. P. EPICTETUS 
$2.2. 
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If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face ; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain:— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in! 


G, K. C. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
ZIETS S06 


100, THE POWER OF MEDITATION 


If you are given to hatred or anger, you will — 


meditate upon gentleness and forgiveness, so as to 


become acutely alive to a sense of your harsh and © 
foolish conduct. You will then begin to dwell in © 
thoughts of love, of gentleness, of abounding for- — 
giveness; and as you overcome the lower by the — 


higher, there will gradually, silently, steal into your 
heart a knowledge of the divine Law of Love with an 


understanding of its bearing upon all the intricacies — 


of life and conduct. And in applying this knowledge 


to your every thought, word and act, you will grow ~ 


more and more gentle, more and more loving, more 


and more divine. And thus with every error, every © 
selfish desire, every human weakness; by the power ~ 


_ 


el 


of meditation is it overcome; and as each sin, each — 
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error, is thrust out, a fuller and clearer measure of the 
Light of Truth illumines the pilgrim soul. 

As by the power of meditation, you grow in 
wisdom, you will relinquish, more and more, your 


selfish desires which are fickle, impermanent, and 
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productive of sorrow and pain; and will take your 
stand, with increasing steadfastness and trust upon 
unchangeable principles, and will realise heavenly 
rest. 

The use of meditation is the requirement of a 
knowledge of Eternal principles, and the power which 
results from meditation is the ability to rest upon 


and trust those principles, and so become one with 


the Eternal. The end of meditation is, therefore, 
direct knowledge of Truth, God, and the realisation of 
divine and profound peace. 

Strive to rise, by the power of meditation, above 
all selfish clinging to partial gods or party creeds; 


above dead formalities and lifeless ignorance. - 
N.S. R. JAMES ALLEN 
4.2.2. 


101. WHERE IS GOD? 


I asked the earth and it said, ‘I am not He’: 
and whatsoever is in it confessed the same. I asked 
the sea and the deeps, and all that swimming or 
Creeping live therein, and they answered ‘ We are not 
thy God, seek above us.’ I asked the wandering 
winds; and the whole air with his inhabitants spoke 


' ‘Anaximenes was deceived, Iam not God.’ I asked 


_ the heavens, sun, moon and stars, ‘ Nor (say they) 
are we the God whom thou seekest.’ And I replied 


“unto all those things which encompass the door of 
my flesh, ‘Ye have told me of my God, that ye 
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are not he: tell me something of him.’ And they 
cried all with a great voice, ‘He made us.’ My 
questioning them was my mind’s desire, and their 
beauty was their answer. 


GG KeG ST. AUGUSTINE 
8.2.2. ; 


402. ACCEPTANCE AND TOLERATION 


Our watchward will be acceptance and toleration. 
Not only toleration, for so called toleration is often 
blasphemy, and I do not believe in it. I believe in 
acceptance. Why should I tolerate? Toleration 
means that I think that you are wrong and [ am just 
allowing you to live. Is it not. blasphemy to think 
that you and I are allowing others to live? I accept. 
all religions that were in the past, and I worship with 
them all; I worship God with every one of them, in 
whatever form they worship Him, I shall go to the 
‘mosque of the Mohammadans; I shall enter the 
Christian’s church and kneel before the crucifix; I 
shall enter the Buddistic temple, where I shall take 
refuge in Buddha and his law. I shall go into the 
forest and sit down in meditation with the Hindu, 
who is trying to see the Light which enlightens the 
heart of every one. 


‘ G. W. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
ieee 


103. PROCRASTINATION 


Strive to heal yourself, to change your nature; put 
not off the work till tomorrow. If you say, 
‘Tomorrow I will take heed to myself,’ it is just as 
though you said, ‘ Today I will be mean, shameless, 
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cowardly, passionate, malicious. See what evil you 
allow yourself by this fatal indulgence. But if it be 
good for you to be converted, and to watch with 
heart and soul over every action and desire, how 
much more is it good to do so this very moment! 
If it is expedient tomorrow, how much rather is it 
today! Wor beginning today, you will have more 
strength for it tomorrow, and you will not be tempted 
to leave the work to the day after. 


K.V.R, EPICTETUS 
12.2.2, 


104. EARLY DEATH 


“Whom the gods love die young” was said of 
yore, 

And many deaths do they escape by this: 

The death of friends, and that which slays even 
more 

The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is, 

Except mere breath; and since the silent shore 

Awaits at last even those whom longest miss 

The old archer’s shafts, perhaps the early grave 

Which men weep over may be meant to save. 


G.K. C, LORD BYRON 
10.2.2. 


105, AGAINST THE AFFEOTATION OF SINGULARITY 


Affect not to be singular, either in your dress or 


_ manner of life; like those who are ambitious, not 
_ with a design of doing any good, but of being taken 
notice of. Pretend not to an uncouth habit, slovenly 


to neglect the hair and beard, to declare a sworn 


Syersion to a piece of plate, to lie on the ground, or 


exhibit any other extraordinary mark of perverse 
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ambition. What if we have determined to withdraw 
ourselves. from the ordinary converse of men; let 
all the difference lie within, but let our outward 
appearance be the same with that of other people. 
Let not the outer garments be either gaudy or mean 
and sordid : let us sigh not after plate, silver or gold, 
embossed and decorated with arms and mottoes; 
nor think it a sign of frugality to be quite destitute 
either of gold or silver; let us act upon this principle, 
not to lead a life contrary to the generality of men, 
but a better. Now this is what philosophy chiefly 
recommends to her pupils, sound sense, common 
humanity, and the social virtues. 


M.) RR. SENECA 
17.2.2. 


406. THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 


For the kingdom of heaven is asa man travelling 
into a far country, who called his own servants, and 
delivered unto them his goods. 


And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, 
and to another one: to every man according to his 
several ability ; and straightway took his journey. 


Then he that had received the five talents went 
and traded with the same, and made them other five 
talents. 


And likewise he that had received two, he also 
gained other two. 


But he that had received one went and digged in 
the earth, and hid his lord’s money. 


After a long time. the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. 
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And so he that bad received five talents came and 
brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliver- 
edst unto me five talents: behold, I have gained 
beside them five talents more. 

His lord said unto him, Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, 1 will make thee ruler over many things: 
eater thou into the joy of thy lord. 

He also that had received two talents came and 
said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents: 
behold, I have gained two other talents besides them. 

His lord said unto him, Well done good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 

Then he which had received the one talent came 
and said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard 
man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and gather- 
ing where thou hast not strawed: 

And I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in 
the earth: lo, there thou hast that is thine. 

His lord answered and said unto him, Thou 

wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap 
where I sowed not, and gather where I have not 
strawed : 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to 
the exchangers, and then at my coming I should have | 
received mine own with usury. 

Take therefore the talent from him, and give it 
~ unto him which hath ten talents. 

For unto every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance: but from him that hath not 

‘shall be taken away even that which he hath. 

G.K_C. ST MATTHEW 


#6,2,2. 
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Some writers in casting up the goods most desirable 
in life, have given them this rank: health, beauty, 
and riches. Of the first I find no dispute; but to 
the two others, much may be said. For beauty is a 
good that makes others happy, rather than one's 
self; and how riches should claim so high a rank I 
cannot tell, when so great, so wise, and so good a part 
of mankind, have in all ages preferred poverty before: 
them.... 

When I was young, and in some idle company, it 
was proposed that every one should tell what their 
three wisbes should be, if they were sure to be 
granted. Some were very pleasant, and some very 
extravagant. Mine were health, peace and fair 
weather. Which though out of the way among 
young men, yet perhaps might pass well enough 
among old. They are all ofa strain: for, health in 
_ the body is like peace in the state, and serenity in 
the air. The sun, in our climate at least, has some- 
thing so reviving that a fair day is a kind of sensual 
pleasure, and of all other the most innocent. 


Peace is a public blessing without which no man is 
safe in his fortunes, his liberty, or his life. Health is 
the soul that animates all the enjoyments of life, 
which are faded and tasteless, if not dead, without it. 
A man who starves at the best and the greatest tables. 
and makes faces at the noblest and most delicate wines 
is poor and wretched in the midst of the greatest 
treasures and fortunes: with common diseases. 
strength grows decrepit, youth loses all vigour, and 
beauty all charms; music grows harsh, and conver- 
sation disagreeable; palaces are prisons, or of equal. 
confinement; riches are useless; honour and attend- 
ance are cumbersome; and crowns themselves are @ 
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burthen ; but if diseases are painful and violent, they 
equal all conditions of life, make no difference 
between a prince and a beggar; and a fit of the stone 
or the colick, puts a king to the rack, and makes him 
as miserable as he can do the meanest, the worst, 
and the most criminal of his subjects. 


mee, K.C. SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 
_ + 22.80.1, 


108. EVIDENCES OF DESIGN IN CREATION 


When we observe a number of separate forces 
acting in union and harmony, we must believe that 
there has been a designing mind. bringing them 
together and causing them to co-operate. When we 
see these agencies working in happiest association to 
produce innumerable effects of a beneficent character ; 
when we find them consenting and _ consorting 
throughout thousands or myriads of years or geologi- 
cal ages, the evidence is felt to be overwhelming 


_ beyond the power of human calculation. 


> 


‘How often” asks Tillotson, “ might a man, after 


_ he had jumbled a set of letters in a bag, fling them 
- out upon the ground before they would fall into an 


exact poem, yea or so much as make a good discourse 
in prose?”” And may not a little book be as easily 
made by chance as this great volume of the world ?— 
How long might a man be sprinkling colours upon 


_ ¢anvas with a careless hand before they would happen 
_ to make the exact pictureofa man? And is a man 


easier made by chance than this picture ? 


The tubes and pipes which conduct water and gas 
through all the streets and dwellings of a great city, 
are no& such ingenious contrivances as the veins 
and arteries which’ convey the blood to and from 
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every extremity of the frame. The means by which 
water is forced to rise in a pump are not so wonderful 
as those by which, proceeding on a different principle, 
fluid ig made to mount in the plant to the most 
distant twig and leaf. We construct valves to allow 
fluids to pass in one direction, but to prevent them 
from flowing back in the opposite direction; but before 
man devised such agency they were already in his 
own veins; and it was upon noticing them that 
Harvey, proceeding, as he tells us, on the principle 
that they were there to serve a purpose, was led to 
the discovery of the circulation of the blood. 

Such facts as these go to prove that it is ourown ~ 
ignorance and presumption which lead us to complain 
of the inconveniences of nature ; and that a little more 
knowledge, and, better still, a little more humility 
and patience, would lead us to discover and to 
acknowledge, that there is admirable wisdom and 
benevolence even in those parts of God’s works which 
may seem to be useless, or even injurious. 


GyKs G J, M’COSBR 
Bieee«ey 


109, DESIRES BRING MISERY 


The great secret of true success or true happiness 
is this: the man who asks for no return, the perfectly 
unselfish man, is the most successful.. It seems to 
be a paradox; but it is true. > 
~ Ask nothing; want nothing in return. Give what 
you have to give; it will come back to you,—but do 
not think of that now. It willcome back multiplied 
a thousandfold, but the attention must not be on 
that. Yet have the power to give: give, give and 
there it ends. Learn that the whole of life is giving ; 
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that Nature will force you to give. So give willingly. 
Sooner or later you will have to give up everything. 
You come to life to....accumulate. With clenched 
hands, you want to take. But nature puts a hand on 
your throat and makes your hands open. Whether 
you will it or not, you have to give. The moment 
you say “I will not”’ the blow comes; you are hurt. 
None is there but will be compelled in the long run 
to give up, everything. And the more one struggles 
against this law, the more miserable he feels. It is 
because we dare not give, because we are not resigned 
enough to accede to this grand demand of Nature, 
that we are miserable, 


K. G, R, SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
24.2.2. 


110. THE POOR 


A young man looking troubled came to me and 
said, ‘‘Swamiji, I find it very difficult to meditate. 
I shut my room, and close my eyes. But still the 
mind is not able to concentrate.” I sharply 
replied, ‘‘ Young man, what right have you to shut 
yourself in a room, when the land is stricken with 
famine and suffering? Open your eyes and heart 
to the misery of the poor. That alone will lead 
to salvation.” 


A. G. W. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
25.2.2. e r 


441. WORK 


There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacred- 
ness, in work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful 
of his high calling, there is always hope in a man 
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that actually and earnestly. works: in Idleness 
alone is there perpetual despair. Work, never so 
Mammonish, mean, is in communication with 
Nature; the real desire to get work done will itself 
lead one more and more to truth, to Nature’s 
appointments and regulations, which are truth. 


The latest Gospel in this world is, know thy work 
and do it. ‘Know thyself’: long enough has that 
poor ‘self’ of thine tormented thee; thou wilt never 
get to ‘know ' it, I believe! Think it not thy business, 
this of knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable 
individual : know what thou canst work at; and work 
at it, like a Hercules! That will be thy better plan. 


os es | THOMAS CARLYLE 


112. A MODEL STATE 


We cultivate refinement without extravagance 
and knowledge without effeminacy; wealth we 
employ more for use than for show, and place the 
real disgrace of poverty not in owning to the fact 
but declining the struggle against it. Our ordinary 
citizens, though occupied with the pursuits of industry 
are still fair judges of public matters. In our 
enterprises, we present the singular spectacle of 
daring and deliberation, each carried to its highest 
point but both united in the same persons. But the ~ 
palm of courage will surely be adjudged most justly 
to those who best know the difference between hard- 
ship and pleasure, yet are never tempted to shrink 
from danger. In generosity we are equally singular, 
acquiring our friends by conferring and not by 
receiving favours. It is only the strenuous who 
fearless of consequences, confer their benefits not 
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from calculations of expediency but in the confidence 
of liberality. Our constitution does not copy the 
laws of our neighbouring States; we are rather a 
pattern to others than imitators ourselves—its 
administration favours the many instead of the few. 
If we look to the laws, they afford equal justice to all 
in their private differences; advancement in public 
life is based upon capacity, class considerations not 
being allowed to interfere with merits, nor again does 
poverty bar the way; if a manis able to serve the 
state he is not hindered by the obscurity of his 
condition. 


K.G. R. PERICLES 
3-3-2. 


113. DECEPTIONS OF A WORLDLY LIFE 


Alas what a kind of life is this, where tribulation 
and miseries are never wanting; where all is full of 
snares and enemies! 

For when one tribulation or temptation retreateth, 
another cometh on; yea, and while the first conflict 
is yet lasting, many others come unexpected one 
after another. 

And how can a life be loved that hath so many 
embitterments, and is subject to so many calamities 

and miseries ? 

How too can it be called a life, that begetteth so 
many deaths and plagues ? 

And yet it is the object of men’s love, and many 
seek to delight themselves therein. 

The world is oftentimes blamed for being deceitful 
and vain, and yet men do not easily part with it, 
because the desires of the flesh bear so great a sway. 
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But some things draw us to love the world, others 
to contemn it. 

The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, do draw us to the love of the world; but 
the pains and miseries that do justly follow them 
cause a hatred of the world and loathing thereof. 


But alas the fondness for vicious pleasures. 
overcometh the mind of him who is addicted to the 
world; and he esteemeth it a delight to be under 
thorns, because he hath neither seen nor tasted the 
sweetness of God and the inward pleasantness of 
virtue. 


But they who perfectly contemn the world, and 
study to live to God under holy discipline, these are 
not ignorant of the divine sweetness promised to 


those who truly forsake the world; they also very 


clearly see how grievously the world erreth, and how 
it is in many ways deceived. 


NGO. R, THOMAS A KEMPIS 
suas 


1144. DUTIES OF COLLEGE LIFE 


The College ideal, thus viewed, presents two 
aspects associated with two leading concepts, ViZ., 
culture and social co-operation. Assimilation of 
knowledge, development of intelligence—here you 
have the first or academic aspect of the college. 
Culture of the will, discipline of the emotions, 
bringing knowledge into the service of the Social 
Whole or the Nation—here you have the second or 
social aspect of the College. Knowledge and service 
of the Nation indicate the leading aims of College 
life. For intellect misses its function when it is not 
enlisted in the service of tha Nation. Education is 
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more than erudition ; and a College is meant to be a 
eustodian and interpreter of those deeper values— 


eognitive, aesthetic, and moral—on which a nation 


_ ultimately rests. These two concepts of the College 
_ideal—self culture and social service—define the 


duties of College life. 


moe. M, R. T. L. VASWANT 


$3.2. 


115. OBEDIENCE AND SUBJECTION 


It is a very great thing to be in a state of 


_ obedience, to live under a superior, and not be at our 


own disposal. 

It is much safer to be in the state of subjection, 
than in authority. 

Many are under obedience, more out of necessity 
than charity; and such as these suffer much, and 
murmur without much cause. 

Nor will they gain freedom of mind, unless they 
submit themselves with their whole heart for 
God’s sake. 

Run here or there, thou wilt find no rest, but in 
humble subjection to the government of a superior. 

Fancies about places and constant changings have 


_ deceived many. 


wea * i 
* 


It is true, that every one is desirous of acting 
according to his own liking, and is more inclined to 
Such as are of his own mind. 

But if God is amongst us, we must sometimes 
give up our own opinion for the blessing of peace. 


Who is so wise as to be able fully to know all 


things ? 


Therefore, trust not too much to thine own 
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opinion; but be willing even with pleasure to hear. 


the sentiments of others. 

If thy opinion be good, and if for God's sake thou 
leavest it, and followest that of another, thou wilt 
profit the more from it. 

For I have often heard, that it is safer to hear and 
take counsel than to give it. 

It may also happen, that each one’s opinion may 
be good; but to refuse to yield to others, when 
reason or a just cause requires it, is a sign of pride 
and obstinacy. 


eg er wn THOMAS A KEMPIS 
vSeNee 


116. CHEERFUL LABOUR 


Give us, O give us, the man who sings at his work! 


Be his occupation what it may, he is equal to any 
of those who follow the same pursuit in silent 
sullenness. He will do more in the same time—he 
will do it better—he will persevere longer. One is 
scarcely sensible of fatigue whilst he marches to 
music. The very stars are said to make harmony as 
they revolve in their spheres. Wondrous is the 
strength of cheerfulness, altogether past calculation 
its powers of endurance. Efforts, to be permanently 
useful, must be uniformly joyous—a spirit all sun- 
shine—graceful from very  gladness—beautiful 
because bright. 


mS no THOMAS CARLYLE 


117. DR, JOHNSON 


He had lived for thirty years, and had supported 
others, solely by the labours of his pen. The pay he 
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DR. JOHNSON 


received was often wretchedly small. Fifteen guineas 
was the price of the copyright of his Life of Savage. 
He was driven from task to task, compelled to supply 
the booksellers with what they demanded, prefaces, 
translations, or sermons, at a guinea a piece. In 
spite of sickness and lassitude and intense disinclina- 
tion, the day's work had to be done, and when work 
did not come to hand, it had to be sought and 
Solicited. It is not easy for us to imagine the 
conditions of literature in London when Johnson first 
came there, and for many years after,—the crowds 
of miserable authors, poor, servile, jealous, and venal. 
Immersed in this society he laboured for years. The 
laws that he imposed on his drudgery were never 
broken. He made no personal attacks on others, 
and answered none on himself. He never complied 
with temporary curiosity, nor enabled his readers to 
discuss the topic of the day. He never degraded 
virtue by the meanness of dedication. 


This is the greatness of Johnson, that he is greater 
than his works. He thought of himself as a man, 
not as an author; and of literature as a means, not as. 
an end in itself. Duties and friendships and charities 
were more to him than fame and honour. The 
breadth and humanity of temper which sometimes. 
caused him to depreciate the importance of literature, 
have left their mark on his books. There are some 
authors who exhaust themselves in the effort to. 
endow posterity, and distil all their virtue in a book. 
Yet their masterpieces have something inhuman 
about them, like those jewelled idols, the work of 
men’s hands, which are worshipped by the sacrifice- 
of man’s flesh and blood. There is more of comfort 
and dignity in the view of literature to which Johnson. 
has given large utterance: ‘Books without the 
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knowledge of life are useless; for what should books. 
teach but the art of living?’ 


G. Ke Cc, SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
20,6,2. 


418, THE TRUE GENTLEMAN 


The true gentleman is one whose nature has been 
fashioned after the highest models. It is a grand old 
name, that of Gentleman and has been recognized as 
a rank and power in all stages of socicty. The 
gentleman is always the gentleman, and invariably 
proves himself such in need and in danger. To 
possess this character is a dignity of itself, command- 
ing the instinctive homage of every generous mind, 
and those who will not bow to titular rank will yet do — 
bomage tothe gentleman. His qualities depend not — 
upon fashion or manners, but upon moral worth—not 
on personal possessions, but on personal qualities. 
The psalmist briefly describes him as one ‘“ That 
walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness and 
speaketh the truth in his heart.’ 


The gentleman is eminently distinguished for his 
self-respect. He values his character—not so much 
of if only as can be seen of others, but as he sees it 
himself; having regard for the approval of his inward 
monitor. And, as he respects himself, so by the 
same law, does he respect others. Humanity is 
sacred in his eyes: and thence proceed politeness and 
forbearance, ‘kindness and charity. 


The true gentleman has a keen sense of humour 
scrupulously avoiding mean actions. His standard 
of probity in word and action is high. He does not — 
shuffle or prevaricate, dodge or skulk; but is honest, © 
upright and straightforward. His law is rectitude— 
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action in right lines. When he says ‘ yes’ it is a 
law; he dares to say the valiant ‘No’ at the fitting 
season. 


es SAMUEL SMILES 


119. TRUST IN GOD 


What dees the anxiety about future events bring 
thee but only sorrow upon sorrow? Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. 


It is a vain and unprofitable thing to trouble one’s 
self or rejoice over future things, which will perhaps 
never happen. 


But it is human nature to be deluded by imagina- 
tions of the kind, and isa sign of a soul that is yet 
weak to be so easily drawn away by the suggestion of 
the enemy. 

For he cares not whether the things be true or 
false, with which he beguiles and deceives thee; 
whether he overthrow thee with the love of things 
present, or with the fear of things to come. 

_ Let not therefore your heart be troubled : neither be 
afraid, and put thy trust in My merey. 

When thou thinkest I am far from thee, I am often 
nearest to thee. 


When thou thinkest that almost all is lost, tben 
often times the great prize of thy reward is within 
thy reach. 


Allis not lost when a thing falls out otherwise 
- than thou wouldst have it. 


Thou must not judge according to thy present 
feelings, nor so take any grief, or dwell upon it, come 
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whence if may, as if all hope of escape from it were 
gone. 


Think not thyself wholly forsaken, although fora 
time I have sent thee some tribulation, or with-drawn 
from thee the consolation which thou desirest; for 
this is the way to the Kingdom of Heaven. 


And without all doubt it is more expedient for 
thee, and for the rest of My servants, that thou be 
exercised by adversities, than that thou shouldst 
have all things according to thy inclination. 


I know thy secret thoughts, I know that it is very 
expedient for thy salvation that thou shouldst 
sometimes be left without the taste of spiritual 
enjoyments, lest thou shouldst be puffed up with 
prosperity, and shouldst indulge in fancying thyself to. 
be what thou art not. 


What I have given I can take away, and restore it 
again when I please. 


G. K.C. THOMAS A KEMPIS 
2720.2. 


120. RECTITUDE 


Iam not one who has disgraced beauty of senti- 
ment by deformity of conduct, or the maxims of a 
freeman by the actions of a slave; but by the grace 
of God, I have kept my life unsullied. 


A. G,W. MILTON 
10.6.2, 


121. THE VALUE OF TIME 


In the distribution of human life, we find that a 
great part of it passes away in evil doing, a greater 
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yet in doing just nothing at all, and, in effect, the 
whcle in doing things beside our business. Some 
hours we bestow upon ceremony and servile attend- 
ances, sOme upon our pleasures, and the remainder 
runs to waste. What a deal of time is it that we 
spend in hopes and fears, love and revenge, in balls, 
treats, making of interests, suing for offices, soliciting 
of causes, and slavish flatteries! The shortness of 
life, 1 know, is the common complaint both of fools 
and philosophers, as if the time we have were not 
sufficient for our duties. But it is with our lives as 
with our estates—a good husband makes a little go a 
great way; whereas let the revenue of a prince fall 
into the hand of a prodigal, it is gone in a moment. 
So that the time allotted us, if it were well employed, 
_ were abundantly enough to answer all the ends and 
purposes of mankind; but we squander it away in 
avarice, drink, sleep, luxury, ambition, fawning 
addresses, envy, rambling, voyages, impertinent 
studiés, change of councils, and the like; and when 
our portion is spent, we find the want of it, though 
we give no heed toit.in the passage, insomuch that 
we have rather made our life short than found it so. 
How many precious mornings do we spend in 
consultation with barbers, tailors, and tire-women, 
patching and painting betwixt the comb and the 
glass? A council must be called upon every hair we 
_eut, and one curl amiss is as much as a body’s life is 
worth. The truth is, we are more solicitous about 
our dress than our manners, and about the order of 
our periwigs than that of the government. At this 
rate let us but discount, out of a life of a hundred 
years, that time which has been spent upon popular 
negotiations, frivolous amours, domestic brawls, 
Saunterings up and down to no purpose, diseases that 
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we have brought upon ourselves; and this large 
extent of life will not amount, perhaps, to the 
minority of another man. It is a long being, but 
perchance a short life. And what is the reason of all 
this? We live as if we should never die, and without 
any thought of human frailty; when yet the very 
moment we bestow upon this man or thing may 
peradventure be our last. But the greatest loss of 
time is delay and expectation, which depends on the 
future. We let go the present, which we have in our 
own power; we look forward to that which depends 
upon fortune, and so quit a certainty for an uncertain- 
ty. We should do by time as we do by a torrent— 
make use of it while we may have it, for if will not 
last always. 


eK OC SENECA 
4e7 2s 


122. MEDITATION BEFORE SLEEP 


Never suffer sleep to close thy eyelids, after thy 
going to bed, till thou hast examined by thy reason 
all thy actions of the day: Wherein have I done 
amiss? What have I done? What have I omitted 
that I ought to have done? If in this examination 
thou find that thou hast done amiss, reprimand 
thyself severely for it; and if thou hast done any 
good, rejoice. 

M.R.P, PYTHAGORAS 


mt .6.2% 


123. LOYALTY TO SELF 


If you teach a man to keep his eyes upon what 
others think of him, unthinkingly to lead the life 
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and hold the principles of the majority of his 
eontemporaries, you must discredit in his eyes the one 
_ authoritative voice of his own soul. He may be a 
_ docile citizen; he will never bea man. It is ours, 
on the other hand, to disregard this babble and 
chattering of other men better and worse than we 
' are, and to walk straight before us by what light we 
€ have. They may be right; but so, before heaven, 
are we. They may know; but we know also, and by 
_ that knowledge we must staal or fall. There is such 
We thing as loyalty to a man’s own better self; and 
: from those who have not that, God help me, how 
am I to look for loyalty to others? The most dull, 
the most imbecile, at a certain moment turn round, 
ata certain point will hear no further argument, but 
stand unflinching by their own dumb, irrational sense 
of right. Itis not only by steel or fire, but through 
contempt and blame, that the martyr fulfils the 
_ calling of his dear soul. Be glad if you are not tried 
_ by such extremities. But although all the world 
_ ranged themselves in one line to tell you ‘This is 
_ wrong,’ be you your own faithful vassal and the 
ambassador of God—throw down the glove and 
answer ‘This is right. Do you think you are only 
- declaring yourself? Perhaps in some dim way, like 
_achild who delivers a message not fully understood, 
_ you are opening wider the straits of prejudice and 
_ preparing mankind for some truer and more spiritual 
grasp of truth; perhaps as you stand forth for your 
own judgment, you are covering a thousand weak 
ones with your body; perhaps, by this declaration 
alone you have avoided the guilt of false witness 
_ against humanity and the little ones unborn. It is 
_ good, I believe, to be respectable, but much nobler to 


respect oneself and utter the voice of God. 
NS. R. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


6.7.2. 
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124. ADVANTAGE OF ADVERSITY 


It is good for us to have sometimes troubles and 
adversities, for they make a man enter into himself, 
that he may know that he is in exile, and may not 
place his hopes in anything of the world. 

It is good that we sometimes suffer contradictions, 
and that men have an evil or imperfect opinion of us, 
even when we do and intend well. 

These things are often helps to humility, and 
defend us from vain glory. 

For we then better seek God as our inward 
witness, when outwardly we are despised by men, and 
little credit is given us. 

Therefore should a man so establish and strengthen: 
himself in God, as to have no need of seeking many 
comforts from men. 

When a well-intentioned man is troubled or 
tempted, or afflicted with evil thoughts, then he 
better understands what need he hath of God, 
without whom he finds he can do no good. 

Then also he is sorrowful; he sighs and prays, by 
reason of the miseries which he suffers. 

Then he is weary of living longer, and wishes. 
death to come. 

Then also he well perceives that perfect security. 
and full peace cannot exist in this world. 


G.K.C, THOMAS A KEMPIS 
11.7.2. 


125. TRUE RENUNCIATION 


This world is not for cowards, Do not try to fly. 
Look not for success or failure. Join yourself to the 
perfectly unselfish will and work on. Know that the 
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mind which is born to succeed joins itself to a 
determined will and persevere. You have the right 
to work, but do not become so degenerate as to look 
for results. Work incessantly, but see something 
bebind the work. Even good deeds can find a man 
in great bondage. Therefore be not bound by good 
deeds or by desire for name and fame. Those who 
know this secret pass beyond this round of birth 


and death and become immortal. 


The ordinary Sanyasin gives up the world, goes 


out and thinks of God. The real Sanyasin lives 


in the world, but is not of it. Those who deny 


_ themselves, live in the forest and chew the cud of 


unsatisfied desires, are not true renouncers. Live in 
the midst of the battle of lite. Any one can keep 
calm ina cave or when asleep. Stand in the whirl 
and madness of action and reach the centre. If you 
have found the centre, you cannot be moved. 


The first end of life is knowledge; the second end 
of life is happiness. Knowledge and happiness lead 
to freedom. But not one can attain liberty until 
every being has liberty. Not one can be happy until 


all are happy. When you hurt anyone you hurt 
yourself, for you and your brother are one. He is 


indeed a Yogi who sees himself in the whole universe 
and the whole universe in himself. Self-sacrifice, 
not self-assortion, is the law of the highest universe, 
The world is so evil because Jesus’ teaching, ‘ Resist 
not evil,” has never been tried. Selflessness alone 
will solve the problem. Religion comes with intense 


_ self-sacrifice. Desire nothing for yourself. Do all 
for others. This is to live and move and have your 
_ being in God. 


P_R.R. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
24.7.2. 
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126. INDECISION 


When you find it difficult to come to a decision 
take a sheet of white paper and divide it into two 
columns. Write in one of these columns all the 
reasons you have for acting and in the other all the 
reasons you have for abstaining. As in Algebra we 
cancel similar quantities, strike out the reasons that 
balance one another and decide according to the 
reasons that remain. 


M.R. P. ANATOLE FRANCE 
£32752: 


127, THE REALISATION OF PERFECT PEACE 


Thoughts of strength both build strength from 
within and attract it from without. Thoughts of 
weakness actualize weakness from within and attract 
it from without. Courage begets strength, fear begets 
weakness. And so courage begets success, fear begets 
failure. It is the manor the woman of faith, and 
hence of courage, who is the master of circumstances, 
and who makes his or her power felt in the world. It 
is the man or the woman who lacks faith and who 
as a consequence is weakened and crippled by fears 
and forebodings, who is the creature of all passing 
occurences. 

Within each one lies the cause of whatever comes 
to him. Hach has it in hisown hands to determine 
what comes. Every thing in the visible, material 
world has its origin in the unseen, the spiritual, the 
thought world. This is the world of cause, the 
former is the world of effect. The nature of the 
effect in always in accordance with the nature of the 
cause. What one lives in his visible, thought world, 
he is continually actualizing in his visible, material 
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world. If he would have any conditions different in 
the latter he must make the necessary change in the 
former. A clear realization of this great fact would 
bring success to thousands of men and women who 
all about us are now in the depths of despair. It 
would bring health, abounding health and strength to 
thousands now diseased and suffering. It would 
bring peace and joy to thousands now unhappy and 
ill at ease. 


T.M.R. RALPH WALDO TRINE 
14.7.2. 


428. OF COMPARISONS AND CONTENT 


In all our fortunes we compare ourselves to that 
which is above us, and look towards those that are 
better. 

It is our fault that we more willingly behold what 
is above us than willingly what is beneath us. 

Solon said that should a man heap up in one mass 
all evils together, there is none that would not rather 
choose to carry back with him such evils as he 
already hath, than come to a lawful division with 
other men of that chaos of evils, and take his allotted 
share of them. 

Let us measure: ourselves by that which is beneath 
us; there is no creature so miserably wretched but 
finds a thousand examples to comfort bimself withal. 


G. K.C. MONTAIGNE 
38,7.2. 


129, THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN 


Who then is the gentleman? He who thinks for 
the good of others: who does not think of himself: 
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who, desiring to make life pleasant to all, is genial 
bright, and kind: courteous in manner and Speech : 
self-denying : self-devoting : willing to sacrifice himself 
for the good of his fellowmen.. The perfect gentleman 
must be unselfish refined in feeling, noble in thought. 
And any man who forgets himself, and lives a life of 
regard for others, is sure, by the very fact of that life, 
to have some refinement and some nobility. 


To live for others means to love others ; and only 
those can rightly do this—so I believe—who dwell 
near to God. It is the divine light, the divine love, 
the divine gentleness, which makes men true gentle- 
men. If welove Him, if He livesin our hearts, we 
shall love our brethren too. Thisis the noblest life 
that a man could live though it is not mentioned in 
books on political economy, or reckoned in the wealth. 
of natious. But there are things the good of 
which and the use of which ars beyond calculation 
of worldly goods and earthly uses: things such 
as Love and Honour and the Soul of Man, which 
cannot be bought with a price and which do not 
die with death. And we who hope to live beyond 
this world must not leave these things out of the 
lessons of our lives. We cannot always be happy. 
There are troubles in life which come to us all. But 
we cao always be noble and good. We can make life 
happier, for those about us. We can always, God 
helping us, be ‘ gentle.’ : 


M. M. CHESTER MACNAGHTEN 
20.7.2. 


130. GENTLENESS 


Do not let us fall out by the way one with another ; 
let us go on with the company of our brethren gently, 
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peacefully and kindly. Of course it is a duty to resist 
evil and to repress the faults of those for whom we 


are responsible, steadily and firmly, but gently and 


quietly. Nothing so stills the elephant when enraged 
as the sight ofa lamb. Nor does anything break the 


_ force of a cannon ball so well as wool. Correction 


given in anger, however tempered by reason, never 


_ bas so much effect as that which is given altogether 


without anger; for the reasonable soul being natur- 
ally subject to reason, it is a mere tyranny which 
Subjects it to passion, and whereinsoever reason is 


ted by passion, it becomes odious, and its just rule 


obnoxious. When a monarch visits a country peace- 


ably the people are gratified and flattered, but if the 
_ king has to take his armies through the land, even on 
behalf of the public welfare, his visit is sure to be 


a 


unwelcome and harmful, because however strictly 
military discipline may be enforced, there will always 
be some mischief done tothe people. Just so when 
reason prevails and administers reproof, correction, 
and punishment in calm spirit, although it be strict, 


every one approves and is content; but if reason be 
hindered by anger and vexation there will be more 
fear than love, and reason itself will be despised and 
resisted. 


K.G.R. 8. FRANCIS DE SALES 


21.7.2. 


131, PEACE 


Peace is what all desire: but all care not for those 


: things which appertain to true peace. 


God's peace is with the humble and meek of heart : 
thy peace shall be in much patience. 


What then shall I do, Lord? 
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In everything attend to thyself, what thou art 
doing, and what thou art saying. 

As for saying or doings of others, judge of nothing 
rashly ; neither busy thyself with things not commit- 
ted to thy care; and soit will come to pass that 
thou shalt be little or seldom disturbed. 

But never to feel any disquietude at all, nor to 
suffer a trouble of heart or body, belongs not to this 
present life, but to the state of eternal rest. 


Think not, therefore, that thou hast found true 
peace, if thou feelest no burden; nor that then all is 
well, if thou have no adversary; nor that perfection 
is attained if all things turn out according to thy 
liking, 

Yet do not have a high esteem of thyself, or 
account thyself to be specially beloved, if thou enjoy 
great devotion and sweetness; because the true lover 
of virtue is not known by such things, nor does a 
man’s spiritual progress and perfection consist in 
them. 


In what then, O Lord ? 


In offering thyself with thy whole heart to the will 
of God; not seeking the things that are thine either — 


in little or great, either in time or eternity. 


So that with the same equal countenance thou 


continue giving thanks both in prosperity and advers- | 


ity, weighing all things in an equal balance. 


G.K.C. 
25.7524 


132. THE POWER OF FAITH 


The faith-healers of India order their patients to. 
repeat with full conviction the words, ‘There is no 
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illness at all.’ The patients repeat them, and this 
mental suggestion helps to drive off the disease. So 
if you think yourself to be morally weak, you will 
actually become so in no time. Know and believe 
that you are of immense power, and the power will 
come to you at last. 


The stone may remain in water for numberless 
years, and yet the water will never penetrate it. But 
clay is soon softened into mud by the contact of 
water. So the strong heart of the faithful does not 
despair in the midst of trials and persecutions, but 
the man of weak faith is- shaken even by the most 
trifling cause. 


The flint stone may remain under water for myriads 
of years, still if never loses its internal fire; strike 
with iron whenever you like, and out flies the glowing 
spark. Even so firm is the true devotee in his faith. 
Though he may remain surrounded by all the 
impurities of the world, he never loses his faith and 
love. He becomes entranced as he hears the name 
of the Almighty. 


M.R,P, SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
26.7.2. 


133, DETERMINATION AND TALENT 


We hear a great deal of talk about genius, talent, 
_ luck, chance, cleverness, and fine manners playing a 
large part in one’s success. Leaving out luck and 
chance, we grant that these elements are important 
factors in the battle of life. Yet the possession of 
any or all of them, unaccompanied by a definite aim, 
a determined purpose, will not insure success. 
Whatever else may have been lacking in the giants 
of the race, the men who have been conspicuously 
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successful, we shall find that they all had one 
characteristic in common—doggedness and persistence 
of purpose, 


It does not matter how clever a youth may be, 


whether he leads his class in college or outshines all 4 
the other boys in his community, he will never — 


succeed if he lacks this essential of determined 
persistence. Many men who might have made 
brilliant musicians, artists, teachers, lawyers, able 
physicians or surgeons in spite of predictions to the 
contrary, have fallen short of success because they 
were deficient in this quality. 


Persistency of purpose is a power. It creates 
confidence in others. Everybody believes in the 
determined man. When he undertakes anything his 
battle is half won, because not only he himself, but 
every one who knows him, believes that he will 
accomplish whatever he sets out to do. People 
know that it is useless to oppose a man who uses his 
stumbling-blocks as stepping stones; who is not 
afraid of defeat; who never, in spite of calumny or 
criticism, shrinks from his task; who never shirks 
responsibility ; who always keeps his compass pointed 
to the north star of his purpose, no matter what 
Storms may rage about him. 


N. S. R. ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 
+7.2 


134. THE USE OF LIFE 


“Tt is not,” said Vauvenargues, ‘in every one’s 
power to secure wealth, office, or honours; but every 
one may be good, generous and wise.’ True wealth 
does not consist in what we have, but in what we 
are; and the advantages which we - enjoy entail 
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corresponding responsibilities. ‘‘The present state,” 
says St. Chrysostom, “‘is merely a theatrical show, 
the business of man at play ; wealth and poverty, the 
“ruler and the ruled, and such like things, are 
_ theatrical representations. But when this day shall 
have passed, then the theatre will be closed and the 
5 masks thrown off. Then each one shall be tried, and 
his works; not each one and his wealth, not each one 
i and his office, not each one and his dignity, not each 
one and his power, but each one and his works.” Let 

. us hope that our works will stand the test. 


MM. LORD AVEBURY 
2.8.2, 


135. BOOKS 


ee es os 


We know that there is a great stir on behalf of 
technical and commercial education. The special 
needs of our time and country compel us to pay a 
particular attention to this subject. Here knowledge 
is business, and we shall never hold our industrial 
_ pre-eminence, with all that hangs upon that pre- 
_ @minence, unless we push on technical and commer- 
_ cial education with all our might. But there is a 
third kind of knowledge, and that too in its own way, 
is business. There is the cultivation of the 
Sympathies and imagination, the quickening of the 

moral sensibilities, and the enlargement of the moral 
: vision. The great need in modern culture, which is 
scientific in method, rationalistic in spirit, and 
utilitarian in purpose, is to find some effective agency 

cherishing within us the ideal. That is the 
iness and function of literature. Literature alone 
will not make a good citizen ; it will not make a good 
‘Tan. History affords too many proofs that scholar- 
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ship and learning by no means purge men of 
acrimony, of vanity, of arrogance, of a murderous 
tenacity about trifles. Mere scholarship, and 
learning and the knowledge of books do not by any 
means arrest and dissolve all the travelling acids of 
the human system. Nor would I pretend for a 
moment that literature can be any substitute for life 
and action. Burke said, ‘‘ What is the education of 
the generality of the world? Reading a parcel of 
books? No! Restraint and discipline, examples of 


virtue and justice, these are what form the education ~ 


of the world.’ ‘That is profoundly frue; it is life 
that is the great educator. But the parcel of books, 
if they are well chosen, reconcile us to this discipline ; 
they interpret this virtue and justice; they awaken 


within us the diviner mind, and rouse us to a. 


consciousness of what is best in others and ourselves. 


eet: Ce JOHN MORLEY 


136. REVENGE 


Revenge is a kind of wild justice; which the more 
man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed 
itout. For as for the first wrong it doth but offend 
the law; but the revenge of that wrong putteth the 
law out of office. Certainly, in taking revenge, a 
man is but even with his enemy; but in passing it 


over, he is superior ; for it is a prince's part to pardon. — 


And Solomon, I am sure, saith; “It is the glory of a 
man to pass by an offence.’ That which is past is 
gone, and irrevocable; and wise men ‘have enough 


to do with things present and to come: therefore they 
do but trifle with themselves, that labour in past — 


matters.... 
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Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the 
party should know whence it cometh: but base and 
erafty cowards are like the arrow that flieth in the 
dark. Cosmus, duke of Florence, had a desperate 
‘Saying against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if 
_ those wrongs were unpardonable: ‘ You shall read,” 
saith he ‘that we are commanded to forgive our 
enemies; but you never read that we are commanded 
_to forgive our friends.’ But yet the spirit of Job was 
in a better tune: “Shall we,” saith he “take good at 
_ God's hands, and not be content to take evil also?” 
And so of friends in a proportion. This is certain, 
that a man that studieth revenge keeps his own 
wounds green, which otherwise would heal and 
do well. 


Public revenges are for the most part fortunate; 
as that for the death of Caesar; for the death of 
Pertinax; for the death of Henry the Third of 
France; and many more. But in private revenges 
it is not so. Nay, rather, vindicative persons live 
the life of witches; who as they are mischievous, so 
end they infortunate. 


G. K. C. FRANCIS BACON 
ra.2. 


137, MANNERS MAKE THE MAN 


“Take your manners with you.” This bit of 
advice caught my eye the other day in a travellers’ 
Suide. I pass it on to the great army of young 
people who are every year starting out on their 
journey of life, going into the world to make their way 
alone. “Take your manners with you,” your best 
Manners, wherever you go. They aro, in a far more 
intimate way than your clothes or any external 
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accessory, a part of your personal appearance. They 
are, indeed, a part of yourself. 


‘‘We have no use for colleges,’ says Edward 
Everett Hale ‘unless they can make men out of © 
boys. First of all, boys and girls should know who ~ 
they are, what they are, and what they are to live ~ 
for. They are to know that they are in a world © 
where each lives for all and all for each. If they can — 
srow to this knowledge under the touch of their 
teachers, good manners are secured.’ | 

Manners and manner are not quite the same. — 
Some are born with a natural graciousness of manner ~ 
which acts like a magnet in drawing every one toward © 
its possessor. But no surer means can be used for © 


the winning of this inestimable gift than the ~ 


continual practice of good manners that are directed — 
by the heart as well as the usages of the highest — 
culture. The gracious “Thank you,’ so often — 
neglected, the pleasant smile, the suppression of rude, 
hasty words that are sure to give pain, the mainten- — 
ance of self-control, and an agreeable expression, even 
under the most trying conditions, the attention to © 
others which we would wish accorded to ourselyes,— — 
how easily life can be enriched and uplifted, made — 
cheerful and happy, by the observance of these — 
simple things. 


ee ORISON SWETT MARDEN © 


138. AFFABILITY 


Almost any one may make himself pleasant if he 
wishes. ‘The desire of pleasing is at least half the 
arf of doing it,” and, on the other hand, no one — 
will please others who does not desire to do so. | 
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If you do not acquire this great gift while you are 

young, you will find it much more difficult afterwards. 

Many a man has owed his outward success in life far 

more to good manners than to any solid merit; while, 
onthe other hand, many a worthy man with a good 

heart and kind intentions, makes enemies merely by 
the roughness of his manner. To be able to please 
is, moreover, itself a great pleasure. Try it, and you 
- will not be disappointed. 


A. G. W. LORD AVEBURY 
' 38.8.2. 


139. DO NOT HANKER AFTER PRAISE 


Never speak anything directly tending to thy 
_ praise or glory; that is, with a purpose to be com- 
_ mended, and for no other end. When thou hast said 
or done anything for which thou receiveth praise or 
estimation, take it indifferently and return it to God, 
reflecting upon him, as the giver of the gift or the 
blesser of the action or the aid of the design. Give 
God thanks for making thee an instrument of his 
glory for the benefit of otbers. 


Secure a good name to thyself by living virtuously 
and humbly; but let this good name be nursed abroad 
and never be brought home to look upon it; let others 
use it for their own advantage; but do not thou at all 
use if but as an instrument to do good and thy 
neighbour more advantage. Let thy face shine to 
others, but make no looking-glasses for thyself. 

Take no content in praise when it is offered thee: 
but let thy rejoicing in God's gifts be allayed with 
fear, lest this good bring thee to evil. Use the praise 
a@$ you use your pleasure in eating and drinking: if it 
comes, make it do drudgery, let it serve other ends, 
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and minister to necessities, and to caution, lest by 
pride you lose your just praise which you have 
deserved: or else, by being praised unjustly, you 
receive shame into yourself with God and wise men. 


K.G.R. ; JEREMY TAYLOR 
19 8.2. 


140. CHARITY 


Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith so that’I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up ; 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; 

Beareth all things, believeth all ia hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Charity never faileth: but whether there be — 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, — 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall — 
vanish away. 


When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 


understood as a child, I thought as a child: but when — 


I became a man, I put away childish things. 
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For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I 

_ know even as also I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three: 

_ but the greatest of these is charity. 


« he THE OLD TESTAMENT 


141. THE MESSAGE OF THE TIME SPIRIT 


_ This survey of our country’s history leads irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion that we must embrace the spirit 
of progress with a full and unquestioning faith, we 
must face the unpopularity of resisting the seductive 
ery for going back to the undiluted wisdom of our 
ancestors, we must avoid eternally emphasising the 
, peculiar heritage of the Aryan India of the far-off 
past. We must recognise that in the course of her 
_ evolution India has absorbed many new elements 
later than the Vedic Aryan age and even than the 
Mogul age. We must not forget that the modern 
a dian civilization is a composite daily growing 
product and not a mummy preserved in dry sand for 
3 sur thousand years. To India the message of the 
Time Spirit is: ‘Give wp your dream-isolation, 
standardize and come into line with the moving world 
outside or you will become extinct as a race through the 
ation of relentless economic competition in a world 
which has now become as one country.” 


PROF, JADUNATH SARKAR 


142, BEAUTY 


Me Gaze not on beauty too much, lest it blast thee; 
@or too long, lest it blind thee; nor too near, lest 
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it burn thee. If thou like it, it deceives thee; if 
thou love it, it distructs thee; if thou hunt after it, 
it destroys thee. If virtue accompany it, it is the © 
heart’s paradise; if vice associate it, it is the soul’s . 
purgatory. It is the wise man’s bonfire, and the ~ 
fool’s furnace. 


K WER, QUARLES © 
24.8.2. 


443, DANGERS OF SCHOLASTICISM 


IT would like to suggest that scholasticism is @ 
constant danger in our universities. It makes us — 
forget true scholarship which is the seeking for ~ 
knowledge, not as it is to be found recorded in books © 
and libraries, but knowledge at the very fountain. ~ 
head. 


I wish here to recall an incident in History with 
which you are all familiar. It is said somewhere — 
about the year 641 (perhaps I.may be wrong by a 
few years) the Khalifa Omar set fire to and burnt a — 
library of 400,000 volumes at Alexandria. He has 
gone down in history as the supreme example of a ~ 
fanatic. 


The said Khalifa Omar said ‘‘If these books agree — 
with the Koran they are useless. If they disagree — 
with the Koran, they are pernicious. Any way they — 
are useless. Let them be burnt.’ And they were ~ 
burnt. AsI said he has gone down as a great enemy ~ 
of libraries and of scholars. But I am not sure, look- 
ing back on that event at this distance, that Khalifa — 
Omar was not really a true benefactor of humanity. ~ 
Four hundred thousand volumes! Just imagine how 
long it would take a man to sit down and read them ~ 
all from one end to the other. Has he not spared ~ 
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humanity the labour of studying these portentous 
volumes ? 


A. G. W. SIR C, V, RAMAN 
26.3.2. 


144. SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
Man is not a brute. To draw in and blow out the 


“breath, and to eat and drink, is not living. A man 


cannot live by bread alone. The aesthetic faculties, the 
aspiring instincts in a well-developed man are ever 
more imperious in their demands for the true and the 
beautiful, for the higher and the nobler, than is the 
body for material food. It is as natural for the soul 


_ to aspire as it is for a blade of grass or a tree to grow 


upward. 


When we see a boy or girl seizing every spare 
moment and every half holiday for self-improvement, | 
when we seo them utilising for self-enrichment the 
odds and ends of time which other boys and girls 
throw away, we are confident that they mean to 
gather riches which will not take wings. Wherever 
we see the disposition to make the most of one’s self, 
to let no opportunity to add to one’s self-culture pass, 
we feel sure that there we will find great returns, 
great wealth of character, of manhood or woman-hood 
in the future. 


Is there anything grander in this world than to 
See a young person who is bent upon self-enrichment, 


_ whois trying to make his life broader and sweeter 


and cleaner and truer, who is trying to be more ofa 


"man or more of a woman every day ? 


There is nothing impoverishing in the process of 


gelf-enrichment. If you are investing in helpfulness, 


in kindness, in unselfishness, in sympathy, in 
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longing to help everybody with whom you come in. 
contact, to leave him a little higher up, a little further 
on, your life is growing richer and sweeter every day. 


NS S.R, ' ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
3.8.2. 


1445. FAITH IN OURSELVES 


The ideal of faith in ourselves is of the greatest 
help to us. If faith in ourselves had been more 
extensively taught and practised, I am sure a very 
large portion of the evils and miseries that we have, 
would have vanished. Throughout the history of 
mankind, if any motive power has been more potent 
than another in the lives of all great men and of 
women, it is that of faith in themselves. Born with ~ 
the consciousness that they were to be great, they: 
became great. Let a man go down as low as possible; 
there must come a time when out of sheer desperation 
he will take an upward curve and will learn to have 
faith in himself. But it is better for us that we 
should know it from the very first.” Why should we 
have all these bitter experiences in order to gain faith 
in ourselves? . We can see that all the difference ~ 
between man and man is owing to the existence or 
non-existence of faith in himself.» Faith in ourselves 
will do everything. “I have experienced it in my own 
life, and am still doing so, and asI grow older that — 
faith is becoming stronger and stronger. He is an _ 
atheist who does not believe in himself. The old 
religion said that he was an atheist who did not 
believe in God. The new religion says that he is the 
atheist who does not believe in himself. But it is not 
selfish faith, because the Vedantha, again, is the 
doctrine of Oneness. It means faith in all, because 
you are all. Love for yourself means love for all, — 
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for you are all one; love for animals, love for every- 
thing. . It is this great faith which will make the 
_ world better., 


a tele SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


146, TRIALS OF LIFE 


= My son, the fire often burns, but the flame ascends 
~ not without smoke. 

% So also the desires of some are on fire after heaven- 
ly things, and yet they are not free from the 
temptation of fleshly affection. 

§ And therefore, it is not altogether purely for God’s 
honour that men do what they so earnestly request 
of Him. 

Ask not what is delightful and convenient for thee, 
but what is pleasing to God and for God’s honour; 
for if thou judgest rightly, thou oughtest to prefer 
' God’s command to thy own desire, and follow it 
before all that is desirable. 

JI know thy desire, and I have often heard thy 
groanings. 

- Thou must yet be tried upon earth, and exercised 
in many things. 

Consolation shall sometimes be given thee, but 
perfect enjoyment shall not be granted thee. 
Take courage, therefore, and be valiant as well in 
doing as in suffering things contrary to nature. 

_ Thou must put on the new man, and be changed 
to another man. 

_ Thou must often times do that which is against 
 tby inclination, and relinquish that which thou art 


inclined to. 
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That which others like shall prosper; that which 
thou likest shall not succeed. 

That which others say shall be listened to; what 
thou sayest shall not be regarded. 

Others shall ask, and shall receive; thou shalt ask, 
and not obtain. 

Others shall be great in the esteem of men; but of 
thee no notice shall be taken. 

To others this or that shall be committed; but 
thou shalt be accounted fit for nothing. 

At this nature will sometimes repine, and it will be 
no small matter if thou bear it with silence. 

In these and many such things, the faithful servant 
of the Lord is wont to be tried, how far he can 
renounce himself, and break himself in all things. 


There is scarce any one thing in which thou 
standest so much in need of dying to thyself, as in 
seeing and suffering the things that are contrary to 
thy will; and especially when that is commanded 
which seems to thee inconvenient and of little use. 


And because, being under authority, thou darest 
not resist the higher power, therefore thou art apt to 
think it hard to walk at the beck of another, and 
wholly to give up thy own private judgement. 

But consider, my son, the fruit of these labours, 
how quickly they will end, and their exceeding great 
reward; and thou wilt not be troubled at them, but 
strongly comforted in thy sufferings. 

Now, therefore, bow down thyself humbly under 
the hands of all; and heed not who it was that said 
or commanded this. 

But let it be thy great care, that, whether thy 
superior, or inferior, or equal, demand anything of 
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thee, or hint at anything, thou take all in good part, 
and labour with a sincere will to perform it. 
Let one man seek this, and another that; let one 

man glory in one thing, another in another, and be 
_ praised a thousand times; but do thou, for thy part, 
rejoice neither in this nor in that, but in the 
contempt of thyself, and in God's good pleasure and 
honour alone. This is what thou oughtest to wish, 
that God be always glorified in thee, whether it be 
by life or by death. 
iG. K.c. THOMAS A KEMPIS 

29.8.2. 


147. NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


The prosperity of any nation is in exact proportion 
to the quantity of labour which it spends in obtaining 
and employing means of life.... 

There is no wealth but life: Life, including all its 
powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings; that 
man is richest, who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest 
helpful influence, both personal, and by means of 
his possessions, over the lives of others. 


G.K.C, RUSKIN 
19.9.2. 


148. GRATITUDE FOR BENEFITS 


Open, O Lord, my heart in Thy law, and teach 
me to walk in Thy commandments. 


Grant me to understand Thy will, and with great 
reverence and diligent attention to remember Thy 
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benefits, as well in general as in particular, that so ET 
may be able worthily to give Thee thanks for them. 


I know, indeed, and confess that I am not able to — 
return Thee thanks, even for the least of Thy favours 
fo me. 


I am less than the least of all Thy benefits — 
bestowed upon me; and when I consider Thy — 
excellency, my spirit faints at the greatness thereof. 


All that we have in soul and body, all that we 
possess outwardly or inwardly, by nature or grace, are _ 
Thy benefits, and celebrate Thy bounty, mercy, and © 
goodness, from whom we have received all good! 


And though one has received more, another less, : 
yet all is Thine, and without Thee even the least — 
cannot be had. : 


He that has received greater things cannot glory of — 
his own merit, nor extol himself above others, nor — 
insult over the less favoured; because he is greater — 
‘and better who ascribes less to himself, and is more — 
humble and devout in returning thanks. 


And he who esteems himself the vilest of all men, ; 
and judges himself the most unworthy, is best fitted 
to receive greater blessings. . 


But he that has received fewer ought not to be 
troubled, nor take it ill, nor envy him that is more _ 
enriched; but look rather to Thee, and exceedingly — 
praise Thy goodness, for that Thou bestowest Thy — 
gifts so plentifully, so freely and willingly, without. 
respect of persons. 


All things are from Thee, and therefore Thou art to : 
be praised in all. 


Thou knowest what is fit to be given to each one; 7 
and why this one hath less, and the other more, is not 
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our business to decide, but Thine, by whom what 
each man deserves is determined. 


oe c. THOMAS A KEMPIS 


149. UNSELFISH WORK 


Work for work’s sake. There are some who are 
really the salt of the earth in every country and who 
work for work’s sake, who do not care for name, or 
fame, or even to go to heaven. They work just 
because good will come of it. There are others who 
do good to the poor and help mankind from still 
higher motives, because they believe in doing good 
and love good. The motive for name and fame 
seldom brings immediate results, as a rule; they 
come to us when we are old and have almost done 
with life. If aman works without any selfish motive 
in view, does he not gain anything? Yes, he gains 
the highest. Unselfishness is more paying, only the 
people have not the patience to practise it. It is 
more paying from the point of view of health also. 
Love, truth, and unselfishness are not merely 
moral figures of speech, but they form our highest 
ideal, because in them lies such a manifestation of 
power. In the first place, a man who can work for 
five days, or even for five minutes, without any-selfish 
motive whatever, without thinking of future, of 
heaven, of punishment, or anything of the kind, has 
in him the capacity to become a powerful moral giant. 
It is hard to do it, but in the heart of our hearts we 
_ know its value, and the good it brings. It is the 
greatest manifestation of power—this tremendous 
restraint. Self-restraint isa manifestation of greater 
power than all outgoing action. 

N.S.R. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


16.9.2. 
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150. PRAYER FOR INDIA 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is © 
held high ; 
Where knowledge is free; . 
Where the world has not -been broken up into 7 
fragments by narrow domestic walls; 
Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards — 
perfection ; ; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its © 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 
Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever ~ 
widening thought and action— 4 
Into that heaven of freedom, my father, Jet my — 
country awake. : 


A.G. W. RABINDRANATH TAGORE ~ 
9.9.2. 


1514. MY CREED 


would be true, for there are those who frust me; — 
would be pure, for there are those who care; 
would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
would be brave, for there is much to dare; 
would be friend of all, the foe, the friendless; 
would be giving and forget the gift ; 

would be humble, for I know my weakness ; 
would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift. 


82 AAR HH HA 
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152. THE PEACEABLE MEN 


A peaceable man does more good than one that is : 
very learned. 
156 
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THE PEACEABLE MEN 


A passionate man turns every good into evil, and 
easily believes evil. 

A good peaceable man turns all things to good. 
- He that is perfect in peace, suspects no man; but 
he that is discontented and disturbed, is tossed about 
with a variety of suspicions; he is neither at rest 
himself, not does he suffer others to be at rest. 
- He often says what he should not say, and omits 
_ what it would be better for him to do. 
He considers whateis the duty of other people, his 
_ own duty he neglects. - 
Exercise therefore, first, a zeal over thyself, and 
then thou mayest rightly exercise it towards thy 
| neighbour. 

Thou knowest well enough how to excuse and 
colour thine own doings, and thou wilt not accept the 
excuses of others. 

It were more just that thou shouldst accuse 
' thyself, and excuse thy brother. 

If thou wilt be borne with, bear also with another. 
See how far thou art yet from true charity and 

humility which knows not how to be angry with, or 
to have indignation against, any one but one’s self. 

It is no great thing to associate with the good and 

_ meek, for this is naturally pleasing to all. 

And every one would willingly have peace, and is 

' most partial to those that agree with him. 

But to be able to live peaceably with those that are 

harsh and perverse or disorderly, or such as oppose 

“us, is a great grace and a highly commendable and 

| manly thing. 

Some there are that keep themselves in peace, and 

have peace also with others. 
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And there are some that are neither at peace with- 
in themselves, nor suffer others to be in peace; they 
are troublesome to themselves. 


And some there are who keep themselves in peace, 
and study to restore peace to others. 


Yet all our peace in this miserable life is rather to - . 


be placed in humble suffering, than in being insensible 
to adversities. 


He who knows how to suffer will enjoy much 
peace. 


Such an one is conqueror of himself, and lord of the 
world. , 


G.K,C. THOMAS A KEMPIS 
5.9.2. 


153. IDEALS 


I have had three personal ideals. One to do 
the day’s work well and not to bother about 
tomorrow. It has been urged that this is not a 
Satisfactory ideal. Itis; and there is not one which 
the student can carry with him into practice with 
greater effect. To it, more than anything else, I 
owe whatever success I have had—to this power of 
settling down to the day’s work and trying to do it to 
the best of one’s ability, and letting the future take 
care of itself, 


The second ideal has been to act the Golden 
Rule, as far as in me lay, towards my professional 


brethren and towards the patients committed to 


my care. 
And the third has been to cultivate such a 


‘measure of equanimity as would enable me to bear — 


success with humility, the affection of my friends 
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GOOD TASTE 


without pride, and to be ready when the day of 
sorrow and grief came to meet it with courage 
befitting a man. 


M.M. DR, WILLIAM OSLER 


154. THE LIFE WITHOUT PASSION 


They that have power to hurt, and will do none; 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow,— 


They rightly do inherit Heaven's graces, 
‘And husband nature’s riches from expense; 

They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 


‘The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die; 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity: 


For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 


PR. RR. W, SHAKESPEARE 
14.10.2, 


155. GOOD TASTE IS A MORAL QUALITY 


I want you to think a little of the deep significance 
of this word “taste”; for no statement of mine has 
been more earnestly or oftener controverted than that 
good taste is a moral quality. ‘‘ No,’ say many of 
my antagonists, ‘‘taste is one thing, morality is 
another. Tell us what is pretty; we shall be glad 
to know that; but we need no sermons.” 
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Permit me, therefore, to fortify this old doctrine 
of mine somewhat. ‘Taste is not only a part and an 
index of morality;—it is the only morality. The 
first, and last, and closest trial question to any living 
creature is, ‘What do you like?’’ Tell me what — 
you like, and I'll tell you what you are. Go out into — 
the street and ask the first man or woman you meet, 
what their “taste’’ is; and if they answer candidly, 
you know them, body and soul. ‘‘ You, my friend 
in the rags, with the unsteady gait, what do you 
like?” “A pipe, and a quartern of gin.’ I know 
you. ‘You, good woman with the quick step and 
tidy bonnet, what do youlike?” ‘‘A swept hearth 
and a clean tea-table; and my husband opposite me 
and a baby at my breast.” Good, I know you also. 
“You little girl, with the golden hair and solt eyes, 
what do youlike?’’ ‘‘My canary, and a run among 
the wood hyacinths.’ ‘You little boy with the 
dirty hands, and the low forehead, what do you 
- like?’’ ‘‘A shy at the sparrows, and a game at 
pitch-farthing.’’ Good, we know them all now. 
What more need we ask ? 


“Nay,” perhaps you answer; “we need rather to- 
ask what these children and people do, than what 
they like. If they do right, itis no matter that they 
like what is wrong; and if they do wrong, it is no 
matter that they like what is right. Doing is the 


ee reat thing; and it does not matter that the man 


likes drinking, so that he does not drink; nor that 
the jttle girl likes to be kind to her canary, if she 
will niet learn her lessons ; nor that the little boy likes 
throw}2% Stones at the sparrow, if he goes to the 
‘’t School.” Indeed, for a short time, and 


Sunday, *” 
ing prow isional sense, this is true. For if, resolutely, 
people glo what is right, in time they come to lke 
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ON WORKING WITH A CALM MIND 


when they have come to like doing it; and as long 
as they don’t like it, they are still in a vicious state. 
The man is not in health of body who is always 
thinking of the bottle in the cupboard, though he 
bravely bears his thirst, but the man who heartily 
“e@njoys water in the morning, and wine in the 
@yening, each in its proper quantity and time. And 
the entire object of true education is to make people 
“not merely do the right things, but enjoy the right 
‘things:—not merely industrious, but to love 
‘industry—not merely ‘learned, but to love know- 
ledge—not merely pure, but to love purity—not 
‘merely just, but to hunger and thirst after justice. 


~G. K. Cc. RUSKIN 
32.10 2, 


: 
doing it. But they only are in a right moral state 


156. ON WORKING WITH A CALM MIND 


I have been asked many times how we can work 
if we do not have the passion which we generally feel 
for work. I also thought in that way years ago, but 
as I am growing older, getting more experience, I find 
ié is not true. The less passion there is, the better 
-wework. The calmer we are, the better for us, and 
the more the amount of work we can do. When we 
let loose our feelings we waste so much energy, 
‘Shatter our nerves, disturb our minds, and accomplish 
Yory little work. The energy which ought to have gone 
‘Oub as work is spent as mere feeling which counts for 
nothing. It is only when the mind is very calm and 
‘collected that the whole of its energy is spent in 
doing good work. And if you read the lives of the 
reat workers which the world has produced, you will 
find that they were wonderfully calm men. Nothing, 
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as it were, could throw them off their balance. That © 


is why the man who becomes angry never does a 


great amount of work, and the man whom nothing © 
can make angry accomplishes so much. The man ~ 
who gives way to anger, or hatred, or any other © 
passion, cannot work, he only breaks himself to ~ 
pieces, and does nothing practical. It is the calm, © 


forgiving, equable, well-balanced mind that does the 


greatest amount of work. 


INES) dite SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
15.10.2, 


157. HOW LITERATURE HELPS 


I hope that I have made it clear that we conceive 
the end of education on its literary side to be to make 


a man and not acyclopaedia, to make a citizen and © 
not an album of elegant extracts. Literature does 


not end with knowledge of forms, with inventories of 


- books and authors, with finding the key of rhythm, 
with the varying measure of the stanza, or the 


changes from the involved and sonorous periods of 


the seventeenth century down to the staccato of the 
nineteenth, or all the rest of the technicalities of | 


scholarship. Do not think I contemn these. They 
are all good things to know, but they are not ends in 
themselves. The intelligent man, says Plato, will 


prize those studies which result in his soul getting 


soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, and he will 


less value the others. Literature is one of the instru- 
ments, and one of the most powerful instruments, 
for forming character, for giving us men and women 
armed with reason, braced by knowledge, clothed 


with steadfastness and courage, and inspired by that 
public spirit and public virtue of which it has been 
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ART 


well said that they are the brightest ornaments of the 
mind of man. Bacon is right, as he generally is, 
when he bids us read not to contradict and refute, nor 
to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and to consider. Yes, 
let us read to weigh and to consider. In the times 
before us that promise or threaten deep political, 


_ economical, and social controversy, what we need to 
do is to induce our people to weigh and consider. 


We want them to cultivate energy without im- 


patience, activity without restlessness, inflexibility 


without ill-humour. I am not going to preach to 
you any artificial stoicism. Iam not going to preach 


_ to you any indifference to money, or to the pleasures 


Le 2 


of social intercourse, or to the esteem and goodwill 
of our neighbours, or to any other of the consolations 


and necessities of life. But after all, the thing that 


matters most, both for happiness. and for duty, is 


_ that we should strive habitually to live with wise 


thoughts and right feelings. Literature helps us 
more than other studies to this most blessed 
companionship of wise thoughts and right feelings, 
and so I have taken this opportunity of earnestly 
commending it to your interest and care. 


or, &. C, LORD MORLEY 
a 87.10.23. 


: 
i 
: 
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158. ART 


The service of philosophy, of speculative culture, 
towards the human spirit, is to rouse, to startle it to 
a life of constant and eager observation. Every 
moment some form grows perfect in hand or face; 
some tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than the 
rest, some mood of passion or insight or intellectual 
excitement is irresistibly real and attractive to us, — 
Sor that moment only. Not the fruit of experience, but 
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experience itself, is the end. A counted number of 
pulses only is given to us of a variegated, dramatic 
life. How may we see in them all that is to be seen 
in them by tbe finest senses? How shall we pass. 
most swiftly from point to point, and be present 
always at the focus where the greatest number of 
vital forces unite in their purest energy ? 


To burn always with this hard, gem-like flame, to. 
maintain this ecstasy, is success in life.... 


Well! we are all condamnes, as Victor Hugo says; 
we are all under sentence of death but with a sort 
of indefinite reprieve —les hommes sont tows condammnes: 
a mort avec des sursis indefinis : we have an interval, 
and then our place knows usno more. Some spend 


this interval in listlessness, some in high passions, — 


the wisest, at least among ‘the children of this. 
world,’ in art and song. For our one chance lies in 
expanding that interval, in getting as many pulsations. 


as possible into the given time. Great passions may — 


give us this quickened sense of life, ecstasy and 


| ae 


sorrow of love, the various forms of enthusiastic 


activity, disinterested or otherwise, which come 
naturally to many of us. Only be sure it is passion— 


that it does yield you this fruit of quickened, multi- 
plied consciousness. Of such wisdom, the poetic 
passion, the desire of beauty, the love of art for its 
own sake, has most. For art comes to you proposing © 


frankly to give nothing but the highest quality to. 


your moments as they pass, and simply for those . 


moments sake. 


PORT. WALTER PATER. — 


15.2.5¢ 


459. INWARD VIRTUE 


Great will be his pain and unrest who seeks to: 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


stand upon the approbation of others. 


To detach oneself from every outward thing, and 
to resi securely upon the inward virtue, this is the 
unfailing wisdom. Having this wisdom a man will 
be the same whether in riches or poverty. The one 
_ cannot add to his strength, nor the other rob him of 
his serenity. Neither can riches defile him who has 
washed away all the inward defilement nor the lack 
ofthem degrade him who has ceased to degrade the 
‘temple of his soul. 


_ ‘To refuse to be enslaved by any outward thing or 
happening, regarding all such things and happenings 
as for your use, for your education, this is wisdom. 
To the wise all occurences are good and, having 
no eye for evil, they grow wiser every day. They 
utilise all things, and thus put all things under their 
feet. They see all, their mistakes as soon as made, 
and accept them as lessons of intrinsic value, knowing 
‘that there are no mistakes in the divine order. To 
‘love where one is not loved; herein lies the strength 
which shall never fail a man. 


Pm. G. R, JAMES ALLEN 
20.10. 2. 


160. A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


_ That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who 
has been so trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic 
“engine with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
‘Smooth working order; ready like a steam engine, 
‘to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
‘gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; 
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whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great 
and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws 
of her operations; and who, no stunted ascetic, is fall 
of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience; -who has learned to love all 
beauty, whether of Nature or of Art, to hate all 
vileness, and to respect others as himself. 

M.M, HUXLEY 


24,10,2. 
4614, WRONG THINKING 


Everybody and every object of nature is an. 
expression of some divine idea, and if we see things 
through the eyes of innocence and truth, if we see 
things as God made them, and not the distorted 
images which we see through the ugly glasses of our 
own wrong thinking and vicious living, everything 
would say to us, ‘‘Be happy, be successful; be 
harmonious.’ If we were perfectly normal, we 
should be so contented and happy that life would be a 
perpetual joy. There will be no poverty, no suffering 
when all the world arrives at the point where every. 
body can see realities and live the truth. 

{t always seems incongruous to see a hard, greedy, 
grasping, selfish face in the country. It is so out of 
keeping with all the suggestive beauty and symbo- 
lisms of God. Such discord has no place in God’s 
harmony. What a contrast between such a face and 
the loveliness and sweetness which are radiated from 
flowers and meadows, forests and birds! 

Selfishness and greed and sin, and all discordant 
conditions have no place in God’s kingdom. They 
are foreign to all that He has made. The only wrong 
things in the universe come from wrong thinking, and 
vicious living. 

N.S.R. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


25.10,2, 
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162. HANDICAPS 


We must cling firmly to the belief that mind 
triumphant over matter is a performable miracle if we 
only insist that it shall be performed. The story 
of Dr. Helen Keller is a daily reminder that it 
is so. 


Was ever any human being doomed to more severe 
limitations than this woman? Blind—and deaf—and 
when a child, dumb! There was only one possible 
means of communication with others, her sense of 
touch ; and even that had to be patiently developed. 
What she had accomplished, and the happy useful 
life she leads, is now known to all the world. 


And this is what she herself says about limitations: 
“The marvellous richness of human experience would 
lose something of rewarding joy if there were no 
limitations to overcome.... We should never 
surrender to misfortunes or circumstances, or even to 
our faults, passively and hoplessly, as though we were 
nothing but carved images with our hands hanging 
down. 

* We should take the initiative, look into ourselves 
fearlessly, search out new ideas of what to do, and 
new ways to develop our will power. Limitations of 
all kinds are really only forms of discipline, which 
properly regarded can be used to encourage sel f- 
development and true freedom. They are tools put 
inta our hands to hew away the stone and flint that 
keep the higher gifts hidden away in our being.” 

To these fine words I would add one of my own — 
no intelligent human being is ever on the srap-heap 
unless he puts himself thera by his own despair and 
inertia. The spiritual resources of every man are 
infinite. 
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It is when man learns to exercise these resources 
that he learns to overcome any and every Limitation. 
It is in the garden that faces the sun that the most 
beautiful flowers grow. 

When one road closes for us there is always 
another somewhere that is ready to open. It may 
be narrower than the one we wish to tread, but if we 
enter on it bravely, I have faith enough to believe 
that it will lead to happiness just the same. For 
happiness is always the reward of cheerful endeavour. 


bet RS ANON 
26.10,2, 


163. GOOD ACTIONS 


One man, when he has done a service to another, 
is ready to set it down to his account as a favour con- 
ferred. Another ig not ready to do this, but still in 
his own mind he thinks of the man as his debtor, and 
he knows what he has done. A third in a manner 
does not even know what he has done, but he is like 
a vine which has produced grapes, and seeks for 
nothing more after it has once produced its proper 
fruit. Asa horse when he has run, a dog when he 
has caught the game, a bee when it has made its honey, 
So a man when he has done a good act, does not eall 
out for others to come and see, but he goes on to 
another act, as a vine goes on to produce again the 
grapes in season. Must a man, then, be one of these, 
who in a manner acts thus without observing it? Yes. 

What more dost thou want when thou hast done 
aman a service? Art thou not content that thou 
hast done something conformable to thy nature, and 
dost thou seek to be paid for it, just as if the eye 
demanded a recompense for seeing, or the feet 
for walking ? 

G.K.C. MARCUS AURELIUS 


31.80.2. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 
164. MENTAL POWER 


The object of a watch is to keep as perfect time as 
possible. This time is not kept by the medium of 
any one tiny acrew, or lever, or wheel, but is the 
resultant of the harmonious action of all, and depends 
upon the perfection of the minutest portion of the 


"watch. So the object of all education and culture is 


the symmetrical development of all the legitimate 
faculties and functions. 

‘Perhaps the most vauable result of all educations,” 
said Huxley, “is the ability to make yourself do the 
thing you have to do when it ought to be done, 
whether you like it or not; it is the first lesson which 
ought to be learnt, and, however early a man’s 
training begins, it is probably the last lesson he 
learns thoroughly.’ Conformity to order, courage, 
decision of character, and formation of the habits of 
industry, regularity, punctuality, thoroughness, 
persistency, patience, self-denial, intelligence in 
citizenship, and a wholesome self-respect, are cha- 
racteristic of mind training for power. 


M.M, ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
T.tt.a, 


165. THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


If we live in the belief that life is good, sacred 
and worth living, faith in life soon grows into 
conviction. 

Life is a mixture of good and evil, happiness and 
sorrow, comfort and suffering, wealth and poverty. 
Evil is there to be turned by our efforts into good, 
sorrow to strengthen our power of endurance, 
suffering to perfect us, poverty to remind us that a 
life of luxury derived from wealth weakens man. Who 
are the men who have improved the world? Have 
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they not borne sorrow, suffered hardship, endured 
poverty, even given their lives for their cause, their 
country, their religion for the good of humanity ? 
Injustice, cruelty, wickedness, never soured their 
temper or abated their ardour. The evils of the world 
served but to spur them on to greater exertion. 


It is not the greatness or smallness of the 
work we do in life, but the spirit we put into it, that 
makes the work valuable. He only lives well who 
Carries a great soul and highness of purpose, who does 
not whine at life, but takes it as a great opportunity 
for faithful and loving service. In short, goodness 
consists not in high rank but in right living, that is 
to say, in deeds of love and service to others, in 
whatever station we are placed. 


PaERIR: SIR N, G. CHANDAVARKAR 
26.11.2, 


166. YOUTH 


What shall your youth avail you if today 

With hearts of prayer, and unfaltering eyes, 

You leap not, filled with dreams of great emprise, 
Into the thick and forefront of life's fray ? 

There, vanquished Truth still battles with dismay, 
There Honour bleeds, and there sweet Beauty lies, 
With face upturned to the unaltering skies, 

And eager murmur of your name alway. 

Lo, yours the strength, the loveliness, the grace, 
The passion, and the power, and the trust, 
Which all too soon, devoid of mercy or ruth, 
The envious fates shall humble in the dust. 
Arise then, steeled, and forth, with shining face, 
For Honour's sake, for Beauty, and for Truth! 


hy Dees CER to G. K."C, 


#1, 2. 
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HUMIDITY 
167. HUMILITY 


All men naturally desire to know; but what doth 
knowledge avail without the fear of God ? 


Indeed, a humble peasant that serveth God, is 
better than a proud philosopher who studies the 
course of the heavens but neglects himself. 

He who knows himself well, becomes vile in his 
own eyes, and has no delight in the praises of men. 

If I knew all things that are in the world, and had 
not charity, what would it profit me in the sight of 
God, who will judge me by my deeds ? 

Many words do not satisfy the soul; but a good 
life refreshes the mind; and a pure conscience ensures 
great confidence toward God. 

The more and the better thy knowledge, the 
heavier will be thy judgment, unless thy life be also 
more holy. 

Be not therefore puffed up because of any art or 
science; but rather fear upon account of the know- 
ledge which is given thee. 

If thou fancy that thou knowest many things and 
understandest them well enough, know at the same 
time that there are many more things which thou 
knowest not. 

If thou wouldst know and learn anything to 
purpose, love to be unknown and esteemed as nothing. 

This is the highest and most profitable lesson, truly 
to know and to despise ourselves. 

_ To have no opinion of ourselves, and to think 
always well and bighly of others, is great wisdom and 
high perfection. 


G. K. Cc. THOMAS A KEMPIS 
9.41.4. 
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168. THE RIGHTEOUS MAN 


The righteous man is invincible. No enemy can 
possibly overcome or confound him; he needs no other 
protection than that of his own integrity and holiness. 
As it is impossible for evil to overcome good, so the 
righteous man can never be brought low by the 
unrighteous. Slander, envy, hatred, malice can 
never reach him nor cause him any suffering, and 
those who try to injure him only succeed ultimately 
in bringing ignominy upon themselves. 


The righteous man having nothing to hide, com- 
mitting no acts which require stealth, and harbouring 
no thoughts and desires which he would not have 
others to know, is fearless and unashamed. His step 
is firm, his body upright, and his speech direct and 
without ambiguity. He looks everybody in the face. 
How can he be ashamed before any who deceives him. 
Ceasing from all wrong, he can never be wronged. 
Ceasing from all deceit, he can never be deceived. 


K. G.R, JAMES ALLEN 
8.31.2, 


169. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF 


Self-observation is different from self-centredness, 
indeed the one precludes the other; and to take 
occasional stock of our own development, to plant 
ourselves in a bigger pot and water the roots is the 
wisest advice I can proffer. 


Tke only way to develop a genuine self is disinter- 
estecness. Encourage knowledge of and sympathy, 
with the foibles and frailties of your fellowmen and 
keep close to them. Personal relations are more 
important in life than clever people suppose; they 
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are life itself and the friendless have only themselves 
to thank for it. 


All your achievements whether in art, literature, 


sport or politics may help you to live; but when the 


end comes, the esteem, confidence and affection which 
you have collected round you will help you to die. 


A. G. W. LADY OXFORD 
9.11.2. 


170. THE ARCHITECTURE OF FORTUNE 


First, a man should accustom his mind to judge of 
the proportion and value of all things as they conduce 
to his fortune and ends. 


Second, not to undertake things beyond his 
strength, nor to row against the stream. 


Third, not to wait for occasion always, but 
sometimes to challenge and induce them, according to 
the saying of Demosthenes: “In the same manner as 
it is areceived principle that the general should lead 
the army,so should wise men lead affairs,” causing 
things to be done which they think good, and not 
themselves waiting upon events. 


Fourth, not to take up anything which of neces- 
sity forestalls a great quantity of time, but to have 
this sound ever ringing in ourears: “ Time is flying— 
time that can never be retrieved.” 

Fifth, not to engage one’s-self too peremptorily in 
anything, but ever to have either a window open to 
fly out at, or a secret way to retire by. 


Sizth, to follow that ancient precept, not construed 
to any point of perfidiousness, but only to caution 
and moderation, that we are to treat our friend as if 
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he might one day be a foe, and our foe as if he should 
one day be friend, 


Guus BACON 
14.11 ,2, 


171, COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS 


There is no reason why each one in this College 
should not, in the best sense, be the friend of all the 
others. I see no reason why we all together, masters 
and boys, old and young, clever and dull, weak and 
strong, should not be allied in one happy friends 
ship, each one working for all, and all for the 
common good. And I see no reason why the founda- 
tions of such friendships, established here in this 
College, should not endure in after Jife. when our - 
‘connection with the College has ceased. Then not 
only here, but all our lives through what sympathy 
and help we might give to one another! If this 
‘could be so, what a blessed institution this College of 
ours would be! AndI donot see, God helping us, 
why it should not be so. Only, to make it so, one 
condition is necessary: each one of us must be 
‘good. 


M,M. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN 
a5.11.2. 


172. ATHEISM 


They that deny a God destroy men’s nobility; for 
certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body ; 
‘and, if he be not kin to God by his spirit, he is a base 
and ignoble creature. It destroys likewise magnani- 
mity, and the raising of the human nature; for take 
an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity and 
courage he will put on when he finds himself 
‘maintained by a man; who to him is instead of a 
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God, or melior natura; which courage is manifestly 
such as that creature, without that confidence of a 
better nature than his own, could never attain. So 
man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon 
divine protection and favour, gathereth a force and 
faith which human nature in itself could not obtain. 
Therefore, as atheism is in all respects hateful, so in 
this, that it depriveth human nature of the means to 
exalt itself above human frailty. 


N.S. R. F. G, SELBY 
23.18,2. 


173, THE GREATEST WEALTH 


There is one success possible to the humblest man 
and the poorest woman; and that is, to go through 
life with a smiling face and to scatter the flowers of 
kindness on every hand. The habit of feeling kindly 
towards everybody, of carrying about a helpful 
manner, an expression of love, of kindness, in one’s 
very face, and a desire to help and cheer, is worth a 
fortune fo a young man or young woman trying to 
get on. The wearer of smiles and the bearer of a 
kindly disposition needs no introduction, but is 
welcome every where. 

There is nothing wanted so much in the world as 
sunshine, and the greatest wealth is a cheerful, helpful 
disposition. This is riches which blesses not only the 
possessor but also every one with whom he associates. 

Everybody is rich who knows or comes in contact 
with the millionaire of good cheer, and the more he 
gives of his wealth, the more it multiplies. It is like 
the seed put into the soil—the more one sows, the 
greater the harvest. 

Do not look on life through a smoked glass. 

M. M. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


25. £1.2. 
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174. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
I 


And Jesus went about all Galilee teaching in their 
Synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sickness and all manner of 
disease among the people. 


And his fame went throughout all Syria: and 
they brought unto him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which were 
lunatics, and those that had the palsy; and he 
healed them. And there followed him great 
multitudes of people from Galilee, and from Deca- 
polis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and from 
beyond Jordan. 


And seeing the multitudes, he went up into 
a mountain: and when he was set, his disciples came 
unto him: 


And he opened his mouth, and taught them, saying, 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their’s is the 
kingdom of heaven. 


Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. 


Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth. 


Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; for they shall be filled. 


Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God. 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. 
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Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness sake; for their's is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of eyil against 
you falsely for my sake. 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad: for great is your 
reward in heaven: for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you. 

Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? it is 
thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot of men. 

Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set 
on an hill cannot be hid. 

Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house, 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
See your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.... 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be 
in danger of the judgment: 

But I say unto you, that whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the 
judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council: but whoso- 
ever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire. 

Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee ; 

Leave there thy gift before the altar and go thy 
Way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift. 
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Again ye have heard that it hath been said by 
them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: 

But I say unto you, Swear not at all ; neither by 
heaven; for it is God’s throne; 

Nor by the earth; for it is his footstool; neither 
by Jerusalem for it is the city of the great King. 

Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black. 


But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay: for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; 

But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. 


And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 


And whosoever shall compel thee to goa mile, go 
with him twain. 

Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away. 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. © 


But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you an 
persecute you; c 

That you may be the children: of your Father 
which is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. 
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For if ye'love them which love you, what reward 
have ye? Do not even the publicans the same ? 

And if he salute your brother only, what do ye 
more than others? Do not even the publicans go ? 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your father which 
is in heaven is perfect. 


G.K.C, 
28.2.3. 


174 (a) II 


Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to 
be seen of them: otherwise ye have no reward of 
your Father which is in heaven. 


Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
Synagogues and in the streets, that they may have 
Slory of men. Verily I Say unto you, they have 
their reward. 

But when thou doest alms, let not thy lefé hand 
know what thy right hand doeth : 

That thine alms may be in secret: and thy Father 
which seeth in secret himself shall reward thee 
Openly.... 

Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, 
of a sad countenance: for they disfigure their faces, 
that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say 
unto you, They have their reward. 

But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, 
and wash thy face; 

That thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto 
thy Father which is in seeret: and thy Father, which 
Seeth in secret shall reward thee openly, 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
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where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal: 

But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, where 
thieves do not break through nor steal : 

For where your treasure is, there will your heart be: 
also. 

The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine: 
eye be single thy whole body shall be full of light. 

But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness! 

No man can serve two masters: for either he will 
hate the one and love the other; or else he will hold. 
to the one, and despise the other. 

He cannot serve God and mammon. 

Therefore I say unto you, take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Isnot the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment ? 

Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they ? 

Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit. 
unto his stature ? 

And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: 

And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Wherefore if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which today is and tomorrow is cast into the oven, 
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shall he not much more clothe ye, oh ye of little faith? 


Therefore take no thought saying, What shall we 
eat?, or What shall we drink ?, or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed?.,,, for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 

But seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. 

Take therefore no thought for the morrow ; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 


‘aE. C. 
6.3.3, 


174 (b) III 


Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again. 

And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
Brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? 

Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull 
‘out the mote out of thine eye; and behold, a beam is 
in thine own eye? 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
casi ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet, and turn again and rend you. 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ve shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: 
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For everyone that asketh receiveth; and he tha& 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 


Or what man is there of you, whom ifhis son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone? 

Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? 

If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father- 
which is in heaven give good things.to them that ask 
him ? 

Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is 
the law and the prophets. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, . 
and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction and 
many there be which go in thereat: 

Because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. 

Beware of false prophets, which come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. 

Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? 

Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit. 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 

A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 

Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 

Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shalf 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth, 
the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
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Many will say to me in that day, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name bave 
east out devils? and in thy name done many wonder- 
ful works ? 

And then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 

Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock; And the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was 
founded upon a rock. 

And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish 
man, which built his house upon the sand; And the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell: and great 
was the fall of it, 


Go KE. Cc. THE NEW TESTAMENT 
34.3.3. 


175, SELF-CULTURE 


“The best part of every man’s education,” said 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ is that which he gives to himself, ” 
The late Sir Benjamin Brodie delighted to remember 


_ this saying and he used to congratulate himself on the 


fact that professionally he was self taught. But this 
is necessarily the case with all men who have acquir- 
ed distinction in letters, science or art. The education 
received at school or college is but a beginning and is 
valuable mainly in as much as it trains the mind and 
habituates it to continuous application and study. That 
which is put into us by others is always far less ours 
than that which we acquire by our own diligent and 
persevering effort. Knowledge conquered by labour 
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becomes a possession—a property entirely our own. 
A greater vividness and permanency of impression is 
secured ; and facts thus acquired become registered in 
the mind in a way that mere imparted information 
can never effect. This kind of self-culture also calls 
forth power and cultivates strength. The solution of 
one problem helps the mastery of another. Our own 
active effort is the essential thing; and no facilities, 
no books, no teachers, no amount of lessons learnt 
by rote will enable us to dispense with it. 


K.G.R. SAMUEL SMILES 
30.11.2, 


176. THE OBJECT OF EDUCATION 


The object of education, as I see it, is not to filla 
man’s mind with facts; it is to teach him how to use 
his mind in thinking. One may fill his head with all 
the ‘facts’ of all the ages—and his head may be just 
an overloaded fact-box when he is through. Great 
piles of knowledge in the head are not the same as 
mental activity. A man may be very learned in 
books and yet be very useless; and then again a man 
may be unlearned in books and be very useful, very 
wide awake in his mind. 


Education, as I see it, means putting the student in 
possession of the world up-to-date, so that when he 
leaves the schocl he can start in step with humanity, 
abreast of his time. The best that education can do 
for a man is to put him in possession of his powers, 
give him control of the tools with which destiny has 
endowed him, and then teach him to think. 


If a young man comes out of college uneducated it 
is his own fault —the same would be true if he came 
of a canning factory uneducated, or a boiler shop, or 
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anywhere else. Any place, any work offers an 
opportunity for education; but it is something the 
recipient takes, it is not something that can be 
handed to him. A man is like a well. There is a 
vast amount in him if he can only get it out. The 
best thing a book can do fora man is to make him 
think. All that a school can do for a man is to teach 
him how to think. It isn’t what you get out of the 
book but what a book pulls out of you, that makes it 
useful. 


pe; RALPH WALDO TRINE 
12.2, 


177, EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS 


Extravagance in dress, is to be avoided. This sort 
of extravagance, this waste of money on the decora- | 
tion of the body, arises solely from vanity, and from 
vanity of the most contemptible sort. It arise from 
the notion that all the people in the street, for 
instance, will be looking at you as soon as you walk 
out, and that they will, in a greater or less degree, 
think the better of you on account of your fine 
dress, Never was notion more false. All the sensi- 
ble people that happen to see you will think nothing 
at all about you; those who are filled with the same 
vain notion as you are will perceive your attempt to 
impose on them, and will despise you accordingly ; 
rich people will wholly disregard you; and you will 
be envied and hated by those who have the same 
vanity that you have, without the means of gratify- 
ing it. Dress should be suited to your rank and 
station: a surgeon or physician should not dress Jike 
@ carpenter; buf there is no reason why a tradesman, 
a merchant's clerk, or clerk of any kind, or why a 
shop-keeper or manufacturer, or even a merchant, no 
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reason at all why any of these, should dress in an 
expensive manner. Itis a great mistake to suppose 
that they derive any advantage from exterior 
decoration. Men are estimated by other men 
according to their capacity and willingness to be in 
some way or other useful; and though, with the 
foolish and vain part of women fine clothes frequently 
do something, yet the greater part of the sex are 
much too penetrating to draw their conclusions solely 
from the outside show of a man; they look deeper 
and find other criterions whereby to judge. And,. 
after all, if the fine clothes obtain you a wife, will 
they bring you, in that wife, frugality, good sense, 
and that sort of attachment, that is likely to be 
lasting? Natural beauty of person is quite another 
thing: this always has, it always will and must have, — 
some weight even with men, and great weight with 
women. But this does not want to be set off by 
expensive clothes. Female eyes are, in such cases, 
very sharp; they can discover beauty though half 
hidden by beard, and even by dirt, and surrounded by 
rags: and, take this asa secret worth half a fortune 
to you, that women, however personally vain they 
may be themselves, despise personal vanity in men. 
Let your dress be as cheap as may be without: 
shabbiness. Be always as clean as your occupation, 
will, without inconvenience, permit; but never, no, 
not for one moment, believe, that any human being, 
with sense in skull, will love or respect you on 
account of your fine or costly clothes. 


. Sy: WILLIAM COBBETT’ 
B2\2. 


178. DELIGHT IN NATURE 


It may be laid down as a position which will 
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seldom deceive, that when a man cannot bear his own 
company, there is something wrong. He must fly 
from himself, either because he feels a tediousness in 
life or he must be afraid of the intrusion of some 
unpleasing ideas, and perhaps is struggling to escape 
from the remembrance of a loss, the fear of a calamity 
or some other thought of greater horror. 


A French author has advanced this seeming 
paradox, that ‘‘very few men know how to take a 
walk’’; and, indeed, it is true, that few know how 
to take a walk with a prospect of any other pleasure, 
than the same company would have afforded them at 
home. 


There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and consequently vary their 
hue as they happen to change their place. In like 
manner it ought to be the endeavour of every man to 
derive his reflections from the objects about him; for 
it is fo no purpose that he alters his position, if his at- 
tention continues fixed to the same point. The mind 
should be kept open to the access of every new idea. 


A man that has formed this habit of turning every 
new object to his entertainment, finds in the produc- 
tions of nature an inexhaustible stock of materials 
upon which he can employ himself, without any 
temptations to envy or malevolence. He has always 
a certain prospect of discovering new reasons for 
adoring the sovereign Author of the universe, and 
probable hopes of making some discovery of benefit to 
others, or of profit to himself. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of 
nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happiness 
and therefore the younger part of my readers to whom 
I dedicate this vernal speculation, must excuse me 
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for calling upon them, to make use at once of the 
spring of the year, and the spring of life; to acquire, 
while their minds may be yet impressed with new 
images, a love of innocent pleasures, and an ardour for 
useful knowledge; and to remember that a brighter 
spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal 
flowers, however beautiful and gay, are only intended 
by nature as preparatives to autumnal fruits. 


Kg C. DR, JOHNSON 
5.12.2. 


179. FIVE GREAT MEDITATIONS 


Said the divine Gauthama, the Buddha, ‘‘ He who 
gives himself up to vanity, and does not give himself 
up to meditation forgetting the real aim of life and 
grasping at pleasure, will in time envy him who has 
exerted himself in meditation,’ and he instructed his 
disciples in the following five great Meditations: 


‘The first meditation is the meditation of love, in 
which you so adjust your heart that you long for the 
weal and welfare of all beings, including the happiness 
of your enemies. 


‘The second meditation is the meditation of pity 
in which you think of all beings in distress, vividly 
representing in your imagination their sorrows and 
anxieties so as to arouse a deep compassion for them 
in your soul, 


“The third meditation is the meditation of joy, in 


which you think of the prosperity of others, and 
rejoice with their rejoicings. 


“The fourth meditation is the meditation of impur- 
ity, in which you consider the evil consequences of 
ccorruption, the effects of sin and diseases, how 
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trivial often the pleasure of the moment and how fatal 
its consequences, 


“The fifth meditation is the meditation on serenity 
in which you rise above love and hate, tyranny and 
oppression, wealth and want, and regard your own 
fate with impartial calmness and perfect tranquillity.” 


a “ JAMES ALLEN 
4.1.36 


180. MONEY IS NOT EVERYTHING 


That a human being is only useful or happy 
according to the number of coins he can get to jingle 
together is an idea quite unworthy of any intelligent 
person. The whole history of mankind is full of 
instances that prove the exact opposite; for almost 
every great thing that has been done to help, or bless, 
or upliff the human race has been started by some 
poor, obscure person whose wealth, in terms of cash 
value, has been practically nil. 


Isn’t that true of Christianity itself? 


The real wealth, the true lasting riches of mankind, 
has always lain in things of the spirit—in hope, in 
faith, in love; most of all, in vision. 


I don’t say of course that ‘‘ vision’’—the power 
of seeing how much better things can be made than 
they actually are—is a virtue only possessed by the 
poor. Those immensely rich in this world’s goods 
have also sometimes this vision in abundance; but 
if has nothing to do with their money that they have 
that type of mind. Rich or poor, can be both useful 
and happy if only they have the spirit of service. 


Without more money than is sufficient for bare 
needs if is possible for any one to be both happy and 
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useful—especiaily useful. For I am nof sure that 
the present age is right in stressing happiness as the 
chief end in life. Pursued asa definite objective it 
so rarely turns up. It almost invariably elades us. 
It is when we aim at being useful and at employing 
whatever powers we possess to the full that we find 
happiness. 


POR, R: ANON 
Sil. 3- 


181. PARABLES 


A thief entered the palace of a king at the dead of 
night and overheard the king saying to the queen :— 
“T shall marry my daughter to one of those 
sadhus who are dwelling on tbe bank of the river.” 
The thief thought within himself:—‘‘ Well, here is 
luck for me; I will go and sit among the sadhus 
tomorrow in the disguise of a Sadhu and perchance I 
may succeed in getting the king’s daughter.” The 
next day he did so, and when the king’s officers came 
soliciting the sadhus to marry the king’s daughter 
none of them consented; at last they came to this 
thief in the dress of a sadhu, and made the same 
proposal to him. The thief kept quiet. The officers 
went back and told the king that there was a young 
sadhu who might be influenced, to marry the princess, 
and that there was no other who would consent. The 
king was obliged to go in person to the sadhu and 
entreat him earnestly to honour him by accepting the 
hand of his daughter. But the heart of the thief 
was changed at the king’s going to him. He thought 
within himself :--“I have assumed only the dress of 
a sadhu, and behold! the king himself comes to me 
with entreaties and prayers. Who can say what 
better things may not be in store for me if 1 become 
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areal sadhu!” These thoughts so strongly affected 
him that, instead of marrying under false pretences, 
he began to mend his ways from that very day and 
exerted himself to become a true sadhu. He did not 
marry at all, and ultimately became one of the most 
pious ascetics of his day. The counterfeiting of a 
good thing sometimes leads to unexpected good 
results, 


an Ve R, SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
-1.3. 


182. RESISTING TEMPTATION 


As long as we live in this world, we cannot be with- 
out tribulation and temptation. 


Hence it is written in Job, the life of man upon 
earth is a temptation. 


Therefore ought every one to be very careful about 
his temptations, and to watch in prayer; lest the 
devil, who never sleeps, but goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour, find opportunity to deceive 
him. 

No man is so perfect and holy as not to have some- 
times temptations, and we cannot be wholly without 
them, 


Nevertheless temptations are often very profitable 
to a man, although they be troublesome and grievous ; 
for in them a man is humbled, purified, and 
instructed. 


There is no order so holy, or place so retired, where 
there are not temptations and adversities. 


A man is never entirely secure from temptations 
as long as he lives; because we have within us the 
source of temptation. 
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Many seek to fly temptations, and fall. more 
grievously into them. 


By flight alone we cannot overcome; but by 
patience and true humility we are made stronger than 
all our enemies. 


He that only turns away from them outwardly, and 
does not pluck out the root, will profit little; nay, 
temptations will then sooner return to him, and he 
will find himself in a worse condition. 

By degrees, and by patience, with long suffering, 
thou shalt, by God’s grace, better overcome them than 
by thy own austerity and moroseness of temper. 


Inconstancy of mind, and small confidence in God, 
is the beginning of all temptations to evil, 

For asa ship without a rudder is tossed to and 
fro by the waves, so the man who is remiss, and who 
quits his resolution, is many ways tempted. 


Fire tries iron, and temptation tries a just man. 


We often know not what we can do; but tempta-. 
tion discovers what we are. 


However, we must be watchful, especially in the 
beginning of temptation; because then the enemy is 
easier to overcome, when he is not suffered to come 
in at the door of the mind, but is met and withstood 
outside the threshold as soon as he knocks. 


Whence a certain one has said, Resist beginnings, 
the cure comes too late when the disease has got the 
mastery from long delay. 

For at first a simple thought comes into the mind, 
then a strong imagination, seas. delight and 
evil motion and consent. 

And thus, by little and little, the wicked enemy 
gets full entrance when he is not resisted in the 
beginning. 
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And the longer a man is negligent in resisting, the 
weaker does he daily become in himself, and the 
enemy become stronger against bim. 

In temptations and tribulations, it is proved what 
progress a man has made; and by them is his desert 
made more manifest and his virtue more conspicuous. 

Nor is it much if a man be devout and fervent 
when he feels no trouble; but if in the time of 
adversity he bears up with patience, there will be 
hope of a great advancement. 

Some are preserved’ from great temptations, and 
are often overcome in daily little ones; that thus 
humbled they may never presume on themselves in 
great matters, when they are so weak in such 
small ones, 

Let us therefore humble our souls under the hand 
of God in every temptation and tribulation: for 
He will save and exalt those that are of a humble 
spirit. 
¢. x ©. THOMAS A KEMPIS 


183. CONTEMPLATION 


We live in an orderly universe, and there is 
nothing wrong with it. Our troubles are due to the 
fact that we are out of harmony with the perfect 


_ order which sustains the Cosmos, and which makes 


Such a thing as a universe possible. When we are 
brought into harmony and agreement or corres- 
pondence with the Divine order, all our disorder 
ceases. It is through prayer that we become changed 
80 that we correspond more to our true environment. 
The lowest form of prayer is supplication, but it is 
not to be despised on that account. The highest 
form is contemplation, 
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Through contemplation of the Divine we reach the 
Source or Beginning of all activity and manifestation ; 
we are brought back to the world of Divine Ideas. 


Contemplation, which ‘s the highest from of 
prayer, is the sovereign remedy for all the disorders 
of life. If we work without it, we may struggle and 
strive, and yet achieve nothing ; whereas, with ita 
aid, we may accomplish the seemingly impossible. 
In the same way, if we are attacked by fears, these 
can all be overcome through contemplating That 
which can know no fear. If we are flurried and 
worried, behind with our work, and in a muddle in 
our affairs, then our contemplation of the Divine, the 
Source and Origin of all order, harmony and 
perfection, will bring order, calm, and peace to our. 
mind, and body, too. 


The greatest mistake is to think that we have 
‘not time for contemplation. We are apt to think 
that our duties are so many, and there is so much to 
be done that we cannot spare the time necessary for 
contemplation of eternal things. But, if we ‘make’ 
time for contemplation, we discover that life goes 
more smoothly, more work is accomplished, and of a 
better quality, and also that we work with less 
effort and strain. 


Thus through the practice of contemplation we 
not only bring order into our life, and become changed 
more and more into the Divine likeness (for we become 
like unto that which we contemplate), but we also find 
that we possess power to accept life's challenge, to 
co-operate with all its experiences, and thus to find 
Jove behind them all. When we are faced by 
apparently evil happenings, contemplating the Divine 
will turn them into blessings. Thus we have no 
desire that life should be changed, or altered, in order 
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to be easier for us, but only that we should be 
changed, so that we are able to transcend every 
difficulty, and transmute every seeming evil into good. 
It is not that life has to be changed, but rather our 
attitude towards it; for it is by changing our 
attitude towards life that we transform it. 


a 4 c. HENRY THOMSON HAMBLIN 


184, THE STUDY OF RELIGION 


Religion, as a study, seems to me to be absolutely 
necessary. We can see it in its effects. It is the 
greatest motive power that moves the human mind. 
No other ideal can put into us the same mass of 
energy as the spirifual. So far as human history 
goes, it is obvious to all of us, that this has been the 
ease, and that its powers are not dead. I do not 
deny that men, on simply utilitarian grounds, can be 
very good and moral. There have been many great 
men in this world perfectly sound, moral and good, 
simply on utilitarian grounds. But the world-movers, 
mea who bring, as it were, @ mass of magnetism into 
the world, whose spirit works in bundreds and 
thousands, whose life ignites others with a spiritual 
fire, such men, we always find, have that spiritual 
background. Their motive power came from religion. 
Religion is the greatest motive power for realising 


Mubtat ‘infinite energy which is ic. birthright and 


nature of every man, In building up character, in 
making for everything that is good and great, in 
bringing peace to others, and peace to one’s own self, 
religion is the highest motive power, and therefore, 
ought to be studied from that standpoint. Religion 
must be studied on a broader basis than formerly. 
All narrow, limited, fighting ideas, of religion have to 
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go. All sect ideas and tribal or national ideas of 
religion must be given up. That each tribe or nation 
should have its own particular God, and think that. 
every other is wrong, is a superstition that should 
belong to the past. All such ideas must be: 
abandoned. 


What is needed is fellow-feeling between the 
different types of religion, seeing that they all stand 
or fall together; @ fellow-feeling which springs from. 
mutual esteem and mutual respect. 


To bring about this barmeny, both will have to 
make concessions, sometimes very large, nay more, 
sometimes painful, but each will find itself the better 
for the sacrifice, and more advanced in truth. And 
in the end, the knowledge which is confined within 
the domain of time and space, will meet and become: 
one with that which is beyond them both, where 
the mind and senses cannot reach—the absolute, the 
Infinite, the One without a second. 


= S.R, SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
esos 


485. THE BLESSING OF FRIENDS 


Much certainly of the happiness and purity of our 
lives depends on our making a wise choice of our 
companions and friends. If badly chosen they will 
inevitably drag us down; if well, they will raise us up. 
Yet many people seem to trust in this matter to the 
chapter of accident. It is well and right, indeed, to 
be courteous and considerate to every one with whom 
we are brought into contact, but to choose them. 
as real friends is another matter. Some seem to 
make a man a friend, or try to do so, because he lives 
near, because he is in the same business, travels on 
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the same line of railway, or for some other trivial 
reason. There cannot be a greater mistake. These 
are only, in the words of Plutarch, ‘the idols and 
images of friendship.’ 


All men, said Socrates, have their different objects 
of ambition — horses, dogs, money, bonour, as the 
case may be; but for his own part he would rather 
have a good friend than all fhese put together. And 
again, men know “the number of their other 
possessions, although they might be very numerous, 
but of their friends, though but few, they were not 
only ignorant of the number, but even when they 
attempted to reckon it to such as asked them, they 
set aside again some that they had previously counted 
among their friends; so little dia they allow their 
friends to occupy their thoughts. Yet in comparison 
with what possession, of all others, would not a good 
friend appear far more valuable? ” 


“As to the value of other things,” says Cicero, 
“most men differ ; concerning friendship all have the 
Same opinion.... What can be more foolish than, 
when men are possessed of great influence, by their 
wealth, power and resources, to procure other things 
which are bought by money—horses, slaves, rich 
apparel, costly vases—and not procure friends, the 
most valuable and fairest furniture of life? ”’ And 
yet, he continues, “every man can tell how many 
goats or sheep he possesses, but not how many 
friends.’ In the choice, moreover, of a dog or ofa 
horse, we exercise the Sreatest care: we inquire into 
its pedigree, its training and character, and yet we 
too often leave the selection of our friends, which is 
of infinitely greater importance—by whom our whole 
life will be more or less influenced either for good or 
evil—almost to chance. 
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We must moreover, be as careful to keep friends: 
as to make them. If every one knew what one said 
of the other, Pascal assures us that ‘‘there would not 
be four friends in the world.’ This I hope and think 
is too strong, but at any rate try to be one of the 
four. And when you have made a friend, keep him. 
“Fast thou a friend,” says an Hastern proverb, 
“visit him often, for thorns and brushwood obstruct 
the road which no one treads.” The affections should 
not be mere “tents of a night.” 


Still less does friendship confer any privilege to 
make ourselves disagreeable. Some people never seem 
to appreciate their friends till they bave lost them. 
Anaxagoras described the Mausoleum as the ghost 
of wealth turned into stone. 


Death, indeed, cannot sever friendship. ‘‘Briends,”” 
says Cicero, ‘ though absent, are still present ; though 
in poverty, they are rich; though weak, yet in the 
enjoyment of health ; and, what is still more difficult 
to assert, though dead they are alive. This seems 
a paradox, yet is there not much truth in his 
explanation? ‘To me indeed,.... Scipio still lives, 
and will always live; for I love the virtue of that 
man, and that worth is not yet extinguished .... 
Assuredly, of all things that either fortune 
or nature has bestowed on me, I. have none 
which I can compare with the friendship of 
Seipio.’ 

If, then, we choose our friends for what they are, 
not for what they have, and if we deserve so great 
a blessing, then they will be always with us, 
preserved in absence, and even after death, in the 
amber of memory. 


G. K.C. LORD AVEBURY 
16 1.3. 
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Any one associating with bad people, although this 
nature may not infect his own, is Supposed to follow 
their ways to such a degree that if he goes to a tavern 
to say his prayers he will be supposed to do so for 
drinking wine, 

Thou hast branded thyself with the mark of 
ignorance when thou hast selected an ignorant man 
for thy companion. I asked some scholars for a 
piece of advice. They said: “Correct thyself not 
With an ignorant man, for if thou be learned, thou 
wilt be an ass in course of time, and if unlearned thou 
wilt become a greater fool.’’ 


A. G. W. SADI 
1.2.3. 


187. THE GOLDEN AGE 


I see that Dean Inge has been lamenting that he 
did not live a couple of generations ago. He seems 
to think that the world was a much more desirable 
place then, that it has been going to the dogs ever 
since, and that the only comfortable thought that we 
can cultivate in this degenerate time is that we shall 
soon be out of it. Assuming for the moment that the 
world was a happier place fifty or sixty years ago, I 
doubt whether it follows that the Dean would have 
been happier in it than heis in our world today. 
The measure of personal happiness is fortunately not 
dependent on external circumstances, It is affected 
by them, of course. Most of us are more agreeable 
people when we have dined than when we are hungry, 
when we have slept well than when we have not 
slept at all, when our horse or our party has won 
than when it has lost, when things go right than 
when things go wrong. No philosophy is an anodyne 
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for the toothache, and the east wind plays havoc with 
the feelings of the best of us. In these and a 
thousand other ways we are the sport of circum- 
stance, but in this respect we are no better and no 
worse off than our forbears fifty years ago or five 
hundred years ago, or than our descendants will be 
fifty or five hundred years hence. 


But our essential happiness or unhappiness is 
independent of these things. It is a quality of 
character. It may have a physical basis. Our 
happiness, said the French Lady to Boswell, depends 
upon the circulation of the blood. It may equally 
depend on our nervous constitution or the functioning 
of our organs. I cannot doubt that the Carlyles 
would have been happier people if they had had better | 
digestions. They lived in that period which is held 
up to us as the time when it was good to be alive, 
but it is doubtful whether two more miserable people 
than they were are to be found on earth today, and 
Carlyle himself damned his own time even more 
bitterly than the Dean damns this. He would have 
damned any time in which he had the misfortune to 
live, for life would always have been a sorrowful affair 
to him. It was his habit of mind. And the world 
for each of us is what the mind makes it. 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 


In short, whether life is a comedy or tragedy or 
just a humdrum affair that cannot be called either, 
does not depend upon the time in which we happen 
to live, for it is all these things at all times. It 
depends upon our point of view. I fsney Little Tich 
would have found the world as amusing as a country 
fair if he had lived in the Rome of Caligula, and Tam 
gure that Carlyle would have found it as sad aS a 
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funeral if he had lived in the Garden of Eden.... 
Dean Swift cursed the day he was born, though he 
lived in the relatively comfortable time of Queen 
Anne, and being the man he was, he would have 
cursed the day he was born no matter what 
period of history he had lived in. He carried an un- 
happy world in the terrific gloom of his own mind. 
Indeed, if we want to play with the idea of how we 
might have been happy, it is not the thought of living 
in other times that will satisfy us, but the thought 
of living other men’s lives. If I had the priviledge of 
antedating my birth, I would not bother about the 


period, but would choose _ very carefully my 


personality. Among the ancients I should select to 
be Herodotus, whose immortal work is saturated with 
the sunshine of as delighted a spirit as ever walked on 
earth. And among the moderns I would choose with 
equal confidence to live the life of Macaulay..., 
What a rich, full, joyous life it was! What zest, what 
kindliness, what noble feeling, what fine living! I put 
Macaulay lower in the scale of literature than I once 
did, but in the scale of humanity there is none 
higher. 

There never was a golden age in which happiness 
was the universal portion, nor one in which it was 
denied to those who had the giff within. It ig a 
personal affair, not an affair of time, place or condi- 
tion, and if we are sad, it is idle to lament that 
we were not born in days when we could have 
been merry. Sancho Panza is happy in any 
age, and Don Quixote is always sorrowful, 


mG, K.C. A, G@. GARDINER 


43.1.3. 
188. LOVE 


Without love the exterior work profiteth nothing ; 
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but whatsoever is done of love, be it never so little or 
coutemptible in the sight of the world, becomes 
wholly fruitful. 

For God weigheth more with how much love man 
worketh, than how much he doeth. He doeth much 
that loveth much. 

He doeth much, that doeth a thing well. 

He doeth well that rather serveth the community 
than his own will. 


He that hath true and perfect love, seeketh himself 
in nothing; but only desireth in all things that the 
glory of God should be exalted. 


He also envieth none; because he effecteth no 
private good; neither will he rejoice in himself; but. 
wisheth above all things to be made happy in the 
enjoyment of God. 


M.M, THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
SO. 3s 


489. ARMISTICE DAY 


For two minutes, tomorrow, the busy world will 
be hushed and English speaking people, the world 
over, will stand still and remember. The Canadian, 
standing under a maple tree, the leaves blood-red with 
autumn fire, will look across the rolling wheat fields ;. 
fhe Australian, in the shadeless plains where his. 
sheep are feeding, cannot be silent, for their plaintive 
voices never cease, but he, like the Canadian, will 
remember; and in India brown-faced men will be: 
thinking the same thoughts that the workers in 
London and Manchester, the villagers in a thousand 
tiny villages, the sailors upon a thousand ships, are 
sending to heaven as a silent vow: ‘We must. 
not have any more war.” For two minutes the 
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agony of loss, the tensity of hope and despair, will 
come back, and with them will come the thought of 
all the upheaval, the turmoil and the waste that 
those four years of war meant and are stil! meaning, 
And once again the vow will be uttered: “ We must 
not have any more war.’ 


Then they will turn aside again to their work, and 
in the hearts of many will be the question: ‘‘ But how 
can I stop it?’ And some feeling themselves small 
and unimportant, will shrug their shoulders and Say 
hopelessly: “I can do nothing.” But can’t you? 


_ Can't each one of us proclaim armistice in private 


life? What is the use of preaching and believing 
international peace if we have not personal peace ? 


It is the spirit of strife, the spirit of trying to get 
the better of others, the spirit of greed and self- 
aggrandisement that breeds wars. Little wars are 
Soing on everyday in every street and no outside 
legislation can stop them. The only thing that can 
stop them is a vow, more solemn than the vow of 
universal peace, since it is a vow that rests on the 
personal responsibility of each individual, and that 
vow is never to lose control of one’s temper, never to 
try to climb over someone else. If we all could 
make that vow today and keep it, we could turn our 
swords into ploughshareg tomorrow ! 


V.P. A.M. LEONORA EYLES 
24.1.3. 


190. THE RESTLESS SPIRIT 


“I feel I shall never do really good work while I 
am in my present situation. Neither the place nor 
the people is congenial. If only I could get a chance 
I know I should be able to make a Success of things,” 
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This sentence, or something like if, crops up s0 
often in my post that I feel it is worth discussion. 


Sometimes it is the home environment that is felt 
to hold some young person back; sometimes a 
cantankerous relative; sometimes an unappreciative 
employer. ; 

Whatever the immediate cause of the complaint, 
the ending is always the same: “If only I could 
get a chance....get away into different surround- 
ings....get among a totally different set of people.... 
I know I could make a success of things. ” 


I must remind all such malcontents that no change 
on earth can carry them away from their own 
personalities; and in nine cases out of ten that is the » 
whole root of the matter. In proof I will quote a 
great philosopher, who said: ‘‘Complaining is a 
contempt upon cne’s self. It is an ill sign both of 
a man’s head and of his heart. ”’ 


I believe this to be profoundly true. If I did not, 
I should say by all means let us all change—from 
whatever we happen to be doing, and from wherever 
we happen to be. By all means let us do something 
entirely different in a totally different place! In 
other words, if mere change could make an indifferent 
life into a success and cure ail the ills of the world, 
by all means let us keep on changing, making life one 
grand game of family coach ! 


But it won't. Let us get that quite straight. 
Neither our happiness nor our success can be bounded 
by geographical locality, or occupation, or education, 
or family, or business relationships. The reason is 
simple. If we believe that our outward circum- 
stances, or other people can restrict and limit us from 
being happy and getting on in life, we are filling our 
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minds with thoughts of limitation and frustration. 
We are misdirecting our energies. We are weakening 
our will power. 

On the other hand, if we do not like our present 
environment, nor our occupation, or the people with 
whom we are compelled to be in daily contact, the 
most sensible thing is to try to improve matters just 
where we are. 


If instead of meeting each day with resentment and 
gloom, we face it with cheerful courage, intelligence 
and hope, we shall find ourselves unexpectedly happy, 
_ @xperiencing pleasure instead of misery, because we 
have put ourselves in tune with those about us. It 
is the happy harmonious person who makes the real 
success of life. 


P.R.R, ANON 
25.1.3. 


191. THE ONENESS OF GOD 


As one and the same water is called by different 
names, by different peoples, one calling it water, 
another vari, a third aqua, and another pani, so the 
one Sat-chit-ananda, the Absolute, Existence-Intelli- 
gence-Bliss is invoked by some as God, by some as 
Allah, by some as Hari and by others as Brahman. 


There are several bathing ghats in a large tank ; 
whosoever goes down direct through whichsoever of 
these ghats to take his bath or to fill his vessel with 
water reaches the water, and it is useless to quarrel 
with each other by calling one’s ghat better than that 
of another. Similarly, there are many ghats that 
lead to the water of the fountain of Eternal Bliss. 
Every religion of the world is one of these ghats. Go 
direct with thy sincere and earnest heart through any 
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one of these ghats, thou shalt reach the water of 
Eternal Bliss. But say not that thy religion is 
better than that of ancther. 


Many are the names of God and infinite the forms 
through which He may be approached. In whatever 
name and form you worship Him, through it He will 
be realised by you. . 


In a potter's shop there are vessels of different 
shapes and forms,—pots, jars, dishes, plates, etc, 
but all are made of the same clay. So God is one, 
but is worshipped in different ages and climes under 
different names and aspects. 


As the same sugar may be made into various 
y 


figures of birds and beasts, so the one sweet Divine © 


Mother is worshipped in various climes and ages 
under various names and forms. 


IV. IR. SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
By 2i sn 


1492, BAGGING 


Bragging isa sham currency. It is the base coin 
with which the fraudulent pay their way. F. C. 
Selous was the greatest big game hunter of modern 
times, but when he talked about his adventures he 
gave the impression of a man who had only been out 
in the back garden killing slugs. And Peary, who 
found the North Pole, writes as modestly as if he had 
only found a new walkin Epping Forest. It is Dr. 
Cook, who didn’t find the North Pole and didn’t 
climb M’Kinley who does the boasting. And the 
man who talks most about patriotism is usually the 
man who has least of that commodity, just as the 
man who talks most about his honesty is rarely to be 
trusted with your silver spoons. A man who really 
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loves his country would no more brag about it than 
be would brag about loving his mother. 


M,. R, P, A. G, GARDINER 
8.2.3, 


193. TRUST IN GOD 


Glory not in riches, if thou hast them: nor in 
friends, because they are powerful; but in God, who 
gives all things, and desires to give Himself above all 
things, 

Boast not of the stature, or the beauty of thy 
‘body, which is spoiled and disfigured by a little 
sickness. 

Do not pride thyself in thy talents, or thy wit, 
lest thou displease God, to whom appertaineth all the 
good which thou hast by nature. Esteem not 
thyself better than others, lest perhaps thou be 
accounted worse in the sight of God, who knows 
what is in man. 

Be not proud of thy good works; for the judg- 
ments of God are different from the judgments of 
men, and often-times that which pleaseth men 
displeaseth Him. 

If thou hast any good quality, believe better things 
-of others, that thou mayest preserve humility. 


It will do thee no harm to esteem thyself less than 
all; bnt it will hurt thee very much to prefer thyself 
even to one. 

Continual peace is with the humble; but in the 
heart of the proud is perpetual envy and indignation... 

What a man cannot amend in himself or others, he 
aust bear with patience, till God ordain otherwise. 

Think, that perhaps it is better so for thy trial and 
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patience, without which our best actions are little 
worth. 


Endeavour to be patient in bearing with defects 
and infirmities in others, of what kind soever; 
because thou also hast many things which others 
must bear with. 

If thou canst not make thyself such as thou 
wouldst, how canst thou expect to shave another 
according to thy liking ? . 

We would fain have others, perfect, and yet we 
amend not our own defects. 

We would have others strictly corrected, but 
will not be corrected ourselves. 

The large liberty. of others displeases us, and yet 
we would not be denied anything we ask for. 

We wish others to be bound down by laws, and we 
suffer ourselves to be in no sort restrained. 

Thus it is clear how seldom we weigh our 
neighbour as we weigh ourselves. 

If all were perfect, what then should we have to 
suffer from others for God’s sake ? 

But now God has so ordered it, that we learn to 
bear one another's burdens; for there is no man 
without defect, no one without his burden, no man 
sufficient for himself, no man wise enough for himself; 
but we must support one another, comfort one 
another, assist, instruct, and admonish one another, 


Cokic: THOMAS A KEMPIS 
caress 
1494. SERVANTS OF GOD 


To realise God in one’s heart is to be filled with 
the desire to serve him, and the way of his service 
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is neither to pull up one’s life by the roots nor to 
continue it in all its essentials unchanged, but to 
turn it about, to turn everything that there is in it 
round into his way, 

The outward duty of those who serve God must 
vary greatly with the abilities they possess and the 
positions in which they find themselves, but for all 
there are certain fundamental duties; a constant 
attempt to be utterly truthful with oneself, a const- 
ant sedulousness to keep oneself fit and bright for 
God’s service, and to increase one’s knowledge and 


__ powers, and a hidden persistent watchfulness of one’s 


baser motives, a watch against fear and indolence, 
against vanity, against greed and lust, against envy, 
malice, and uncharitableness. To have found God 
truly does in itself make God’s service one’s essential 
motive, but these evils lurk in the Shadows, in the 
lassitudes and unwary moments. No one escapes 
them altogether, there is no need for tragic moods on 
account of imperfections. We can no more serve 
God without blunders and set-backs than we win 


_ battles without loosing men. But the less of such 


loss the better. Thé servant of God must keep his 
mind as wide and sound and his motive as clean as he 
can, just as an operating surgeon must keep his nerves 
and muscles as fit and his hands as clean as he can. 


_ Neither may righteously evade exercise and regular 


washing of mind as of hands. An incessant watch- 
fulness of one’s self and one’s thoughts and the 
soundness of one’s thoughts, cleanliness, clearness, a 
Wariness against indolence and prejudice, careful 
truth, habitual frankness, fitness and steadfast work ; 
these are the daily fundamental duties that every one 
who truly seeks God, will, as a matter of course, set 


before himself. 
N.S_R. H, G@, WELLS 


14.2.3. 
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195. DISSASES OF THE MIND 


If you have given way fo anger, be sure that over 
and above the evil involved therein, you have 
strengthened the habit, and added fuel to the fire. If 
overcome by a temptation of the flesh, do not reckon 
it a single defeat, but that you have also strengthened 
your dissolute habits. Habits and faculties are 
necessarily affected by the corresponding acts. 
Those that were not there before, spring up; the rest 
gain in strength and extent.... : 


One who has had fever, even when it has left him, 
is not in the same condition of health as before, 
unless indeed his cure is complete. Something of the 
same sort is true also of diseases of the mind. 
Behind, there remains a legacy of traces and of 
blisters: and unless these are effectually erased, 
subsequent blows on the same spot will produce no 
longer mere blisters, but sores. If youdo not wish 
to be prone to anger, do not feed the habit; give it 
nothing which may tend to its increase. At first, 
keep quiet and count the days when you were not 
angry. ‘‘I used to be angry every day, then every 
other day: next every two, next every three days!” 
and if you succeed in passing thirty days, sacrifice to 
the Gods in thanksgiving. 


K. G.R. EPICTETUS 
15.2 3. - 


196. GOD AND MAMMON 


It is physically impossible for a well-educated, 
intellectual or brave man to make money the chief 
object of his thoughts; just as it is for him to make 
his dinner the principal object of them. All healthy 
weople like their dinners, but their dinner is not the 
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main object of their lives. So all healthily minded 
people like making money—ought to like it, and to 
enjoy the sensation of winning it but the main object 
of their life is not money; if is something better 
than money. A good Soldier, for instance, mainly 
wishes to do his fighting well. Heis glad of his 
pay—very properly so, and just grumbles when you 
keep him ten years without it—still, his main notion 
of his life is to win battles, not to be paid for winning 
them. So of clergymen. They like pew-rents, and 
baptismal fees, of course; but yet, if they are brave 
and well educated, the pew-rent is not the sole object of 
their lives and the baptismal fee is not the sole purpose 
of the baptism; the clergyman’s object is essentially 
to baptise and preach, not to be paid for preaching. 
So of doctors, They like fees no doubt, — ought to 
like them; yet if they are brave and well educated, 
the entire object of their lives is not fees. They, on 
the whole, desire to cure the sick; and,—if they are 
good doctors, and the choice were fairly put to them-- 
would rather cure their patient, and lose their fee, 
than kill him and get it. And so with all other 
brave and rightly trained men; their work is first, 
their fee second— very important always, but still 
second, But in every nation, as I said, there are a 
vast class who aro ill-educated, cowardly, and more 
or less stupid. And with these people, just as 
certainly, the fee is first, and the work second, as 
with brave people the work is first and the fee second. 
And this is no small distinction. It is between life 
and death ina man; between heaven and hell for 
him. You cannot serve two masters—You must serve 
one or other. If your work is first with you and 
your fee second, work is your master, and the Lord of 
work, who is God. But if your fee is first with you, 
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and your work second, fee is your master, and the 
Lord of fee, who is the devil; and not only the devil 
but the lowest of the devils—the ‘least erected fiend 
that fell.’ So there you have it in brief terms; work 
first— you are God's servants ; fee first—you are the 
fiends. 


M.M. JOHN RUSKIN: 
17,2985 


497, THE OFFICE OF LITERATURE 


What can books do for us? Dr. Johnson, put the- 
whole matter into a nutshell (a cocoanut shell, if you 
will—Heaven forbid that I should seek to compress. 
the great Doctor within any narrower limits than 
any metaphor requires!), when he wrote that a book 
should teach us, either to enjoy life or endure it. 
‘Give us enjoyment!’ ‘Teach us endurance!” 
Hearken to the ceaseless demand and the perpetual 
prayer of an ever unsatisfied and always suffering 
humanity ! ; 

How is a book to answer the ceaseless demand ? 


Self-forgetfulness is of the essence of enjoyment, 
and the author who would confer pleasure must 
possess the art, or know the trick, of destroying for 
the time the reader's own personality. Undoubtedly 
the easiest way of doing this is by the creation of 
a host of rival personalities—hence the number and 
the popularity of novels. Whenever a novelist fails, 
his book is said to flag; that is, the reader suddenly 
(as in skating) comes bump down upon his own 
personality, and curses the unskilful author. ... 


Cooks, warriors, and authors must be judged by 
the effects they produce: toothsome dishes, glorious 
victories, pleasant books—these are our demands, 
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We have nothing to do with ingredients, tactics or 
methods. We have no desire to be admitted into’ 
the kitchen, the council or the study. The cook may 
clean her saucepans how she pleases—the warrior 
place his men as he likes—the author handle his 
material or weave his plot as best he can—when the 
dish is served we only ask, Is it good? When the 
battle has been fought, Who won? When the book 
comes out, Does it read ? 

Literature exists to please—to lighten the burden 
of men’s lives, to make them for a short while forget 
their sorrows and their sins, their silenced hearths, 
their disappointed hopes, their grim futures—and 
those men of letters are the best loved who have best 
performed literature’s truest office. 


GE. C. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
20.2.3, 


198. SYMPATHY 


Sympathy is one of the great secrets of life. It 
overcomes evil, and strengthens good. It disarms 
resistance, melts the hardest heart, and develops the 
better part of human nature, It is one of the great 
truths on which Christianity is based. ‘Love one 
another’ contains a gospel sufficient to renovate the 
world. 

It is related of St. John that when very old—so 
old that he could not walk and could scarcely speak — 
be was carried in the arms of his friends into an 
assembly of Christian children. He lifted himself up 
and said, ‘‘ Little children, love one another.” And 
again he said, ‘Love one another.’’ When asked, 
“ Have you nothing else to tell us?” he replied, “I 
Say this again and again, because, if you do this, 
nothing more is needed.” 
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‘The same truth applies universally. Sympathy is 
founded on love. It is but another word for disinter- 
estedness and affection. We assume another's state 
of mind; we go out of ourself and inhabit another's 
personality. We sympathise with him; we help him; 
we relieve him. There cam be no love without 
sympathy; there can be no friendship without 
sympathy. Like mercy, sympathy and benevolence 
are twice blessed, blessing both giver and receiver. 
While they bring forth an abundant fruit of happiness 
in the heart of the giver, they grow upinto kindness 
and benevolence in the heart of the receiver. 

‘““We often do more good,” says Canon Farrar, 
‘‘by our sympathy than by our labours, and render to 
the world a more lasting service by absence of 
jealousy and recognition of merit, than we would 
ever render by the straining efforts of personal 
ambition.... A man may lose position, influence, 
wealth and even health and yet live on in comfort, if 
with resignation; but there is one thing without 
which life becomes a burden—that is human 
sympathy.” 


U. MLR. SAMUEL SMILES. 
23.2.3. ‘ 


199. CAN MONEY BRING HAPPINESS? 


Yes, money can bring happiness—if it is used 
intelligently and its shortcomings are fully recognised. 

But when you start out with the inference that 
money alone can bring this delightful state of mind 
you are certain to be disappointed. 


After all, what can money buy ? 


It can supply you with the comforts of life—foad, . 
clothing, and other material wants. 
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And what else do we require ? 

Well we need to live in harmony with those around 
us. We have to learn to give and take, to extend 
appreciation and gratitude to those who are near and 
dear to us. We have to learn that extreme selfishness, 
thoughtlessness and neglect of the rights of others 
will be returned in kind. 

We have to learn that we get out of life what we 
give to it; we get from other people what we give to 
them. When we aim a sledge hammer, verbal or 
otherwise, af some one, we may receive hard blows in 
return, 

Those who live by the sword usually die by the 
sword; those who are hard and mean and cruel 
should not be surprised when they receive similar 
treatment in return. 

Yes, money can help to bring happiness; it is 
helpful in being kind and thoughtful and considerate 
to other people. It can help you make friends, it 
ean help you make foes. 

But the kindly spirit is needed far more when you 
have wealth in your possession than when you are 
poor. No one expects much from a poor man, but a 
rich man must one day give an accounting of his 
responsibilities, and they are many. 

You will find far less real satisfying happiness 
among the rich than among the middle classes and 
even the poor. And this applies more certainly to 
those whose wealth has been of recent origin. Sudden 
wealth or success requires unusual character to bear 
with equanimity; very few people can keep their 
poise.under such a strain. 


But the poor are accustomed to hard work; the 
hard knocks of life usually give them a proper balance, 
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They are more sympathetic and considerate of other 
people; and the rewards that they receive are usually 
well earned. 


Some people take everything and give nothing in 
return; and they become greedy and selfish and 
ungrateful. Happiness is usually unknown to such 
as they. 


PARoRe BERNARR MACFADDEN 
24.2,3. 


200. ON ATHLETIC SPECIALISM 


Somebody said that the battle of Waterloo was 
won on Bton playing fields. It was a particularly 
unfortunate remark, for the English contribution to 
the victory of Waterloo depended very much more 
than is Common in victories upon the steadiness of 
the rank and file in an almost desperate situation. 
The battle of Waterloo was won by the stubbornness 
of the common soldier—that is to say, it was won by 
the man who had never been to Eton. It was absurd 
to say that Waterloo was won on Eton cricket- fields. 
But it might have been fairly said that Waterloo was 
won on the village green, where clamsy boys played 
a very clumsy cricket. Ina word, it was the average 
of the nation that was strong, and athletic glories do 
not indicate much about the average of a nation. 
Waterloo was not won by good cricket-players. But 
Waterloo was won by bad cricket-players, by a mass 
of men who had some minimum of athletic instincts 
and habits. It is a good sign in a nation when such 
things are done badly. It shows that all the 
people are doing them. And it is a badsign in a 
nation when such things are done very well, for 
it shows that only a few experts and eccentrics 
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are doing them, and that the nation is merely 
looking on. 


me “3 R. G, K. CHESTERTON 


201. SELFLESSNESS 


A truly happy life is one which radiates happiness, 
which gives happiness to others. Left us make 
ourselves open channels to receive and transmit joy. 
May we not only receive it, but let us make oursleves 
able to retain it, that we may give it to others. Let 
us pour ourselves out in love and service. What 
comes of it, let us leave that to the Lord. Every 
time we think of our own self it brings us sorrow in 
one form or another. We may attribute our 
unhappiness to other things, but its cause lies in 
self-seecking. We can create a boundary between 
ourselves and such selfish thoughts through selfless 
devotion and consecrated service. That boundary of 
selflessness nothing can penetrate. 


M.M, : SWAMI PARAMANANDA 
3.3.3: 


202. SUCCESS 


We see in these days the feverish endeavour going 
On among men and women to beat records and to 
come into the lime-light, and so to gain fame, 
notoriety. Before attaining it they scem to think 
that this means success. When they have won it 
they find that it does not bring them happiness, but 
only leads them to further restlessness, unsatisfied 
bunting for more. There is a craze in the nation 
from top to bottom to get rich and to get rich 
quickly if possible, through a lucky chance in the 
sweep-stakes or tote-club or Stock Exchange. 
“Why work when by a lucky win you may make 
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thousands?’ is the notion. 

Success is open to all, provided that one has a true 
conception of what is meant by success. The pursuib 
of riches, power, fame, position too often means 
over-reaching the other fellows and getting the better 
of them for one’s own ends. That is not my idea of 
success. We are put into this world of beauties, 
wonders, friendships, to enjoy life. Happiness is 
success. Contentment is a great step towards 
happiness. 


Bak. LORD BADEN-POWELL 
9.353. 


203, THE ROLL-CALL OF THE GREAT 


If the roll were called for the truly great, who 
would dare to answer? Would it be those who have 
clean hearts and clean hands, who have taken 
advantage of no one, but have helped everybody, 
and have retarded no ones progress; would 
it be those whose lives have been a perpetual 
benediction of cheerfulness, encouragement, helpful- 
ness, and inspiration, regardless of whether they have 
accumulated money or not; or would it be those who 
have blocked the way for others and used them as 
stepping-stones upon which to climb to their own 
goal regardless of their welfare ; would it be those 
who figure most conspicuously in the gaze of the 
world and the publicity of newspapers ? 

If the roll were called, and only really honest 
responses were accepted, would not thousands of so- 
called successful men of wealth be dumb? Would 
not many who figure in the world’s fame also be 
mute? Would not the tongue of a man be tied whose 
success is full of the ghosts of ruined lives ? 


Achievement is not always success, while 
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reputed failure often is. It is honest endeavour, 
persistent effort to do the best possible under any 
and all circumstances, daily practice of the Golden 
Rule, scattering little deeds of love and kindnesg 
along life’s pathway, and aspiration to be of use 
in the world, that will win a place in the ranks of 
the elect. 

Fame, wealth, position, worldly honours,—these 
have nothing to do with real success. The most 
successful Man that ever lived was despised of men, 
and so poor that He had not where to lay His head. 


a ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
10,3 3. 


204. FAITH AND ACTION 


We are confronted by the problems of life and we 
seek consolation and help from some outside source ; 
but wise men find these in the inner realm. They 
retire within themselves. This outer material life 
becomes much more beautiful, it acquires new grandeur, 
when it is connected with the inner spiritual life. The 
drudgery we too often feel arises because these two 
spheres of living are unrelated. We escape from this 
sense of drudgery by uniting the inner and outer. 
We do this through faith. 

By the power of faith one can remove mountains, 
bondage breaks, and sins are wiped out. Through 
faith the sick are healed and the lame walk. People 
who have not faith, nothing can be done for them. 
But it is not negative faith that can remove evil; it is 
not dogmatic faith that can heal or work miracles. 
It is a faith that takes form in action. This faith 
is fundamental. It finds expression in wisdom and 
loving service. Be full of such faith. 

N.S.R. SWAMI PARAMANANDA 
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905, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGHER SELF 


There is something hardening, demoralizing, in the 
modern money-making career which tends to destroy 
all the finer instincts for the good, the beautiful, and 
the true, which dries up all sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes of others, dwarfs the growth of one’s higher 
self, and crushes out the nobler impulses. One of 
the strangast and most unaccountable things in human 
experience is the fact that men will struggle and strive 
day and night, for years and years, trying to make the 
most possible out of the farm, the shop, the trade, or 
the profession, in other words, to develop their vocation 
to its utmost, to raise it to its highest point, and yet 
utterly neglect the culture of their own higher powers. 

The highest character, the noblest manhood, can 
never be developed under a low, sordid aim; andifa 
course in a college or a university could do nothing 
more than elevate the ideals and give a broader and 
truer outlook upon life, it would be well worth the time 
spent. 

Every youth owes it to himself and to the world, to 
make the most possible out of the stuff that is in him, 
to develop himself, not partially, not narrowly, nor in 
a one-sided way, but symmetrically in a large way. 
Ii is as much his duty to make the largest possible 
man of himself as it is the function of an acorn to be- 
come a great oak, —not a little sapling, but a mighty 
tree which stands alone, buffets the storms and 
tempests, and furnishes shelter for man and beast 
and timber for the shipbuilders. 

“We should so live and labour in our time, said 
Beacher, ‘‘that what came to us as seed may go to 
the next generation as blossom, and that what came 
to us as blossom may go to them as fruit.” 

M. M. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


28.11.3. 
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There was a time when the earth was only a nebulous 
mass whose particles were scattered far apart through 
the expanding force of heat; when she had not yet 
attained her definiteness of form and bad neither 
beauty nor purpose, but only heat and motion. 
Gradually, when her vapours were condensed into a 
unified rounded whole through a force that strove to 
bring all struggling matters under the contro! of a 
centre, she occupied her proper place among the 
planets of the solar system, like an emerald pendant 
in a necklace of diamonds. So with our soul. When 
the heat and motion of blind impulses and passions 
distract it on all sides, we can neither give nor receive 
anything truly. But when we find our centre in our 
soul by the power of self restraint, by the force that 
harmonises all warring elements and unifies those 
that are apart, then all our isolated impressions 
reduce themselves to wisdom, and all our momentary 
impulses of heart find their completion in love; then 
all the petty details of our life reveal an infinite 
purpose, and all our thoughts and deeds unite 
themselves inseparably in an internal harmony. 


M.M. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
7.12.3. > 


207, LOVING-KINDNESS 


Still one thing remains to furnish the House 
Beautiful, the most important thing of all, without 
which guests and books and flowers and pictures 
and harmonies of colour only emphasize the fact 
that the house is not a home. I mean the warm 
light in the rooms that comes from kind eyes, from 
quick unconscious smiles, from gentleness in tones, 
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from little unpremeditated caresses of manner, from 
habits of forethoughtfulness for one another, — all 
that happy illumination which, in the inside of a 
house, corresponds to morning sunlight outside 
falling on quiet dewy fields. It is an atmosphere 
really generated of many self-controls, of much 
forbearance, of training in self sacrifice; but by the 
time it reaches instinctive expression these stern 
generators of it are ‘hidden in the radiance resulting. 
It is like a constant love-song without words, whose 
meaning is, ‘ We are glad that we are alive together.” 
It is a low pervading music, felt, not heard, which 
begins each day with a ‘good morning’ and only 
ends in the dream-drowse beyond ‘good night’. It 
is cheer; it is peace; it is trust; it is delight; it is 
_ all these for, and all these in, each other. 


U. M.R. | WILLIAM C, GANNET 
M4. £2.36 
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208. THE WIDER VIEW 


When we watch a child trying to walk, we see its 
countless failures; its successes are butfew. If we 
had to limit our observation within a narrow space of 
‘time, the sight would be cruel. But we find that in 
spite of its repeated failures there is an impetus of 
joy in the child which sustains it in its seemingly 
impossible task. We see it does not think of its 
falls so much as of its power to keep its balance 
though for only a moment. 


Like these accidents in a child’s attempts to walk, 
we meet with sufferings in various forms in our life 
every day, showing the imperfections in our know- 
ledge and our available power, and in the application 
ofour will. But if this revealed our weakness to us 
only, we should die of utter depression. When we 
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select for observation a limited area of our activities, 
our individual failures and miseries loom large in our 
minds; but our life leads us instinctively to take a 
wider view. It gives us an ideal of perfection which 
ever Carries us beyond our present limitations; within 
us we have a hope which always walks in front of our 
present narrow experience; it is the undying faith in 
the infinite in us; it will never accept any of our 
disabilities as a permanent fact; it sets no limit to its 
own scope; it dares to assert that man has oneness 
with God; and its wild dreams become true to 
every day. 


tan Heed, . RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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209. A NEW THRILL 


Man has now conquered Everest, the greatest of 
all mountain peaks. There seems nothing more for 
an explorer to do. 

I remember waiting, in the early days of flying, for 
Bleriot to cross the Channel. That was years after 


Cody used to call round on me to borrow photographs 


of aeroplanes, so that he could copy them. 

Yes, all the continents have been crossed ‘and all 
the seas traversed all ways. They have gone down 
into Vesuvius and they have flown high into air so 
rarefied that you would not imagine Man could live 
in it. ' 

I am old enough to remember having tea with Sir 
H. M. Stanley, who made a name himself in Victorian 


days by exploring ‘Darkest Africa”, as he called it. 


Now, little children go there. 

“What made you do it?” I asked him, years 
after that, when meeting a palsied old man in his 
mansion just off Whitehall. 
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“T should do it all over again,” he said, thinking 
of the stress and the strain, ‘It was worth it.” 


Then, middle aged men did things. Now it is an 
age when youth has conquered everything there is to 
do. Yet they will go on, of course, still beating 
records—in aeroplanes and motor cars and motor- 
boats. 

Years before then of course, especially in the North 
of England, human endurance used to be tested by 
seeing how many black puddings you could eat, or 
how many rats you could fight with your teeth when 
your hands were bound behind your back! — 

Then men used to have competitions as to how 
many gallons of beer they could drink, or how many 
dozen hot cross buns they could swallow. 

You may have forgotten it, most of you, but I can 
recall when Channel swimming was a craze, years 


after a man named Capt. Webb had done it. 


But, as nobody else had ever succeeded since, they 
said it could not have been done. In consequence, 
so many tried to swim the Channel that I know a 
reporter who has taken part in no fewer than 34 
attempts ! 

Then one day, an Englishman called Burgess did it. 
And since then women have swum the Channel and 
all sorts of men, including a man who had never seen 
the sea before. Indeed, last year, a man, who came 
from America to try, had no legs. 


Yes, andI can remember seeing S. F. Edge finish 
his 24 hour motor-ride around Brooklands. That 
was thought exciting, once! 

Well, perhaps the achievement of the last great 
‘impossibility,’ the flight over Everest, will turn 
the attention of youth to more important problems, 
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We want to explore a way through the jungie of 
Ignorance and Stupidity. We want to annihilate, 
not distance, but slumdom. We should turn all our 
enthusiasm not to breaking records, but to find a way 
_ out of the unemployment problem. 

The problems of our generation want courage, as 
well as character. Weare all afraid of doing some- 
thing. We are all scared lest we might be wrong. 

Successful people make mistakes. But they are 
careful not to make the same one twice. There is 
too much fear around, today, fear of being wrong. 


- Let us cast it aside. Itis usually wher, you are 


accused of being wrong that you are right. 


U. M. R. HANNEN SWAFFER 
41.7.3. 


210, PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH 


Writers, teachers, and preachers from ancient to 
modern times have given men the message that 
serenity of temper brings in its wake the benefit of 
good health. From time immemorial has the doctrine 
of the influence of mind over matter, in this instance 
over body, been preached. It is the basis of most 
systems of philosophy, ancient and modern; it is the 
_ underlying principle of Christian Science and New 
_ Thought. In these days of the bustle of business, of 
insecurity, of financial instability, it will bear reitera- 
tion. 

The term health is only of relative value. A man 
may lose a limb by accident, or in war, and still be 
far from an invalid; he may lack physical strength 
and still be healthy. On the other hand, a man may 
be physically sound and robust and yet suffer all the 
agonies of a sick man. His sickness is of the mind, 
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not a sickness by any means bordering on insanity, 
but a form of hysteria, nerves, or hypochondria. 

A healthy mind often creates a healthy body in 
which to dwell. A great proportion of any medical 
treatment is mental rather than physical. The 
doctor who can inspire his patient with confidence 
that the treatment he is giving will restore complete 
health is far more likely to effect a cure than the 
physician who fails to inspire such confidence. A 
proportion of the cures made by patent medicines is 
more closely connected with the mind of the 
purchasexthan with his body. 

To be master of one’s mind is man’s greatest 
achievement, far greater than the mastery of nations 
or of wealth. Such sovereignty is within the possi-. 
bility of all men to a useful degree, and through the 
avenues of concentration and will-power. Through 
learning to control the mind, through the education of 
the will to the extent of being able to turn the 
attention to what we wish, we may gain health and 
power to withstand disease to a certain extent. 


Trivial irritations and anxieties surround us and 
rob us of the sweetness of material success. It is not 
the big catastrophes, which come but rarely, which 
take from us our peace of mind, but the small 
incessant worries. These unfortunately, increase 
with each added responsibility. The greatest dangers 
to our happiness, lie ia our thoughts, rather than in 
the actions or antipathy of others. ‘To keep fit and 
well we must learn to relax our mind and our body 
and to prevent our thoughts from turning and return- 
ing to our difficulties. | 


Though it is never too late in life to begin the task 
of developing self-control, it is fairly obvious that the 
more deeply ingrained our habits, the greater will be 
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the difficulty of eradicating them. Therefore, the 
sooner we begin, the easier it will be. Let us 
remember that only by self-control can come any 
measure of material success, physical health, and 
lasting happiness, 


Vv. PL. A.M. J. HAROLD WATTS 
9.2.3, 


214. ON DOING THINGS WELL. 


Everything that can be done well is worth doing. 
Tt does not in the last matter how simple or humble 


it may be. It is impossible to estimate the relative 


importance of different tasks. Their importance to 
us depends absolutely and entirely on whether we 
have or have not the capacity todo them well. A 
great deal of nonsense is talked about a man being 
too good for his job. If this means that he is capable 
of achieving something more difficult and more 
important, then his success with the humbler things 
will make his success with higher things more sure. 
If, on the other hand, it is a mere apology for failure, 
it is a lame and arrogant apology, for no man can 
possibly be too good for anything that is worth doing, 
Robert Louis Stevenson has well said that “ we 
require higher tasks because we do not recognise the 
height of those we have.” We must discover by 
experiment —being undaunted and unaffected by occa- 
sional failure—the task for which our qualities fit us. 
We must train ourselves by habit and practice to 
apply our strength and capacity to that task in the 
most effective way and we must never be content 
until our own critical judgment tells us that we are 
performing our tasks as well as they can possibly be 
performed. Asit is evidently impossible to say how 
well anything can be done, this will mean that 
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persistence and enthusiasm will continue until the 
end of our days. 


M.R. P. SYDNEY DARK 
10.1.3, : 


242. INDIVIDUALITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


We hear much said of ‘environment. We need to 
realize that environment should never be allowed to 
make the man, but that man should always, and 
always can, condition the environment. When we 
realize this we will find that many times if is not 
necessary to take ourselves out of any particular 
environment because we may yet have a work to do 
there ; but by the very force we carry with us we can. 
so effect and change matters that we will have an 
entirely new set of conditions in an old environment, 


- The same is true in regard to ‘hereditary’ traits 
and influence. We sometimes hear the question 
asked, ‘Can they be overcome?’ Only the one who 
doesn’t yet know himself can ask a question such as 
this. If we entertain and live in the belief that they 
cannot be overcome, then the chances are that they 
will always remain. The moment, however, that we 
come into a realization of our true selves, and so of 
the tremendous powers and forces within,—the 
powers and forces of the mind and spirit,—hereditary 
traits and influences that are harmful in nature will 
begin to lessen, and will disappear with a rapidity 
directly in proportion to the completeness of this 
realization. 

Again there are many who are living far below 
their possibilities because they are continually hand- 
ing over their individualities to others. Do you want 
to be a power in the world? Then be yourself. 
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Don't class yourself, don’t allow yourself to be classed 
among the second hand, among the they-say 
people. Be true to the highest within your own 
_ soul, and then allow yourself to be governed by no 
customs or conventionalities or arbitrary man-made 


~ ules that are not founded upon principle. Those 


things that are founded upon principle will be observed 
_ ‘by the right-minded, the right-hearted man or 
woman, in any Case. 

Don’t surrender your individuality, which is your 
greatest agent of power, to the customs and conven- 
tionalities — that have gotten their life from the great 


mass of those who haven’t enough force to preserve 


their individualities,—those who in other words have 
given them over as ingredients to the ‘‘ mush of 
concession’ which one of our greatest writers has 
said characterizes our modern society. If you do 
surrender your individuality in this way, you simply 
aid in increasing the undesirable conditions; in 
payment for this you become a slave, and the chances 
are that in time you will be unable to hold even tie 


respect of those whom you in this way try to please. 


If you preserve your individuality then you become 
@ master, and if wise and discreet, your influence and 
power will be an aid in bringing about a higher, a 
better, and a move healthy set of conditions in the 
world. All people, moreover, will think more of you, 
will honour you more highly for doing this than if 
you show your weakness by contributing yourself to 
the same “mush of concession” that so many of 
them are contributing themselves to. With all 
classes of people you will then have an influence. 
“A great style of hero draws equally all classes, all 
extremes of society to him, till we say the very dogs 
believe in him.” 
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To be one’s self is the only worthy, and by all 
means the only satisfactory thing to be. ‘‘ May it 
not be good policy’’, says one, ‘“‘to be governed 
sometimes by one’s surroundings?” What is good! 
policy? To be yourself first, last, and always. 


““This above all,—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”’ 


U. M.R. RALPH WALDO TRINE. 
20.6.3, 


213. GENIUS AND COMMON SENSE 


The greatest results in life are usually attained by 
simple means, and the exercise of ordinary qualities. . 
The common life of every day, with its cares, 
necessities, and duties, affords ample opportunity for 
acquiring experience of the best kind; and its most 
beaten paths provide the true worker with abundant 
scope for effort and room for self-improvement. The 
road of human welfare lies along the old highway of 
steadfast well-doing; and they who are the most 
persistent, and work in the truest spirit, will usually 
be the most successful. 


Fortune has been often blamed for her blindness ; 
but fortune is not so blind as men are. Those who 
look into practical life will find that fortune is usually 
on the side of the industrious as the winds and the 
waves are on the side of the best navigators. In the 
pursuit of even the highest branches of human 
inquiry, the common qualities are found the most. 
useful—such as common sense, attention, application 
and perseverance. Genius may not be necessary ; 
though even the genius of the highest sort does not 
disdain the use of these ordinary qualities. The very 
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greatest men have been among the best believers in 
the power of genius, and as wordly wise and persever- 
ing as successful men of the common sort. 


mG R. SAMUEL SMILES 
97.18,2. 


214. SELF-CONTROL 


Wonderful as are the forces in nature, they are 
vastly inferior to that combination of intelligent 
forces which comprise the mind of man and which 
dominate and direct the blind mechanical forces of 
nature. Therefore it follows that to understand, 
control and direct the inner forces of passion, desire 
will, and intellect, is to be in possession of the 
destinies of men and nations. 

He who understands and dominates the forces of 
external nature is the natural scientist, but, be who 
understands and dominates the internal forces of the 
mind is the divine scientist; and the laws which 
operate in gaining a knowledge of external appear- 
ances operate also in gaining a knowledge of internal 
verities. 

A man is great in knowledge, great in himself, and 
great in his influence in the world, in the measure 
that he is great in self-control. 


K.G, R. JAMES ALLEN 
10.8.2, 


215. PREJUDICE 


Prejudice and ignorance go hand in hand, and the 
man who really understands the value of knowledge 
is incapable of prejudice. Of all forms of prejudice, 
class-prejudice is the most offensive. To have “the 
feelings of your class” really means that you are 
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prepared to dislike and to despise without any 
genuine personal reason whatever. 

Examined closely, it will be seen that the man 
who allows himself to be the victim of prejudice is a 
slave. He has surrendered his individual judgment 
and his individual taste to a tradition that will not 
Stand examination. This applies to all classes. The 
duke who is prejudiced against the dustman is no 
more a fool than the dustman who is prejudiced 
against the duke. The greatest evil that springs from 
class-prejudice is that it prevents the duke from 
discovering what a perfectly splendid fellow the 
dustman is, and that it deprives the dustman of the 
chance of enjoying the stimulating friendship of 
the duke. 

Examine for yourself. Do not be deceived by 
class or by colour. Realise that all prejudice —not 
the particular prejudice from which you yourself are 
exempt —shuts off experience and limits enjoyment. 
If you were to say, ‘‘I hate all red-headed men,” or 
‘* Had I the power I would assassinate all men who 
part their hair in the middle,’ you would at once be 
written down as an imbecile. But it is no less 
absurd to say, ‘‘I have an instinctive prejudice 
against the Chinese,’ or ‘I loathe and hate all 
capitalists.’ 

M.R,P. SIDNEY DARK 
2.12,2. 


216. SUCCESS 


Emphatically no! Success, genuine success, is the 
outcome or result of concentrated and untiring effort. 
Luck, on the other hand, is more often a destroyer of 
initiative than an incentive to work. 


Success is not worthy of the name unless it be 
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possessed of a certain amount of permanency, and this 
ean be so only if it is built upon a firm foundation—a 
foundation that will not fall to pieces at the first gust 
of difficulty, but will weather the storms of criticism, 
jealousy, and depression, which inevitably attack it 
whenever, wherever it appears in this strange world of 
ours. Luck will not help Success in this venture, for 
is she not the short-cut to apparent good fortune ? 
Is not her general effort good? But, on examination, 
is she not little more than an illusion, a mere 
personification of instability ? 

We all admire, and some of us envy, the successful 


-man, We long to tread in his footsteps, and, if we 


did but know it, it is the easiest thing in the world 
provided we are prepared to pay the price, provided 
we are not afraid of work. He will succeed who 
takes ‘ Difficulties attract me’ as his motto. 

Where we so often make the mistake is that we 
look for results before we have built up their natural 
structure, before we have earned our success; and if 
Luck comes our way, we are often even more tempted 
to grab at the plums in the quickest and easiest way 
possible. In nine cases out of ten what is the fate of 
the gambler and the infant prodigy? When the 
former dies, does his will generally provide for a 
roillion pounds? When the latter grows up, do we 
often hear his name upon the lips of the public? 
Luck seems so alluring, and yet how often her 
recipients—or, rather, I would call them victims— 
live to rue the day, just because she has taken from 
them their greatest possession, that is the power to 
strive, 

No, Suecess is not the fruit of Luck; rather she is 
the child of sheer hard work. Luck alone spells 
disaster, but couple ber with work and she then turns 
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into ‘Opportunity’ which is indeed a great factor in 
the composition of that magic thing, Success. 


INS. Rs ; MRS. HEW WARDROP 
48.2.2. 


217. INWARD SUCCESS 


The wise man accepts the materials of life that are 
available, and works with those. He does not stop 
to wish, either that circumstances should be different, 
or that his own powers should be greater than they 
are. That would be merely wasting the energy, 
the power and the opportunities which he has. 
It is better to take the opportunities that we 
have, however small, than to wait for others, 
remembering that character begins where necessity 
leaves off. Many a person will show initiative and 
heroism at some special time, and then people say 
that he ‘rose to the occasion.’ But to rise to the 
occasion without the occasion if I may so put it, is 
the sign of character and inward success, which is 
bound to lead to victory, whatever we may choose. 

One of the great advantages of the habit of making 
use of what you can get, or of using the will 
always—which are both the same thing — is that will 
and character are developed, and as these are the real 
good of life and the ultimate arbiters of our happiness, 
there is inward success even when there is not what 
would be called cutward success. 


T.M.R. 


ERNEST WOOD 
20.111, 


218. THE WAY OF LOVE 


The way of love is the way of life—Immortal 
Life—and the beginning of thati way consists in 
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getting rid of our carpings, quarrellings, fault-findings, 
and suspicions. If these petty vices possess us, let 
us not deceive ourselves, but let us confess that we 
have not Love. To be thus honest with ourselves is 


a to be prepared to find Love; but to be self deceived 


is to be shut out from Love. If we are to grow in 
Love, we must begin at the beginning, and remove 
from our minds all mean and suspicious thoughts 
about our fellow-workers and fellow-men. We must 
learn to treat them with large-hearted freedom, and 
to perceive the right reason for their actions, to 
excuse them on grounds of personal right and 


_. personal freedom when their opinions, methods, or 


actions are contrary to us; thus shall we come at last 
to love them with that Love of which St. Paul speaks, 
a Love that is a permanent principle. 

M.M, JAMES ALLEN 
g.21.3. 


219. FAITH IN GOD 


Do not be deceived by your own little intellect ; but 
have some faith in the experiences of men living in all 


a climes of the world, proclaiming with one voice, 


‘There is a God.’ I tell you, I give you my assurance 
that if you will be patient and exercise that faith and 
believe in the definite presence of God within, in spite 
of yourself, in spite of your intellect rebelling against 
your faith, in spite of your surroundings negativing the 
presence of God, if you persist in that faith, you will 
find that some day it will become a living reality for 
you and if will be the surest shield for protection, 


M.R,P., MAHATMA GANDHI 
8.10.1, 


220. HONEY OF TOIL 


Labour is the best schoolmaster of the race. It is 
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the grand drill in life’s army without which we are 
only confused and powerless when called into action. 

Work is the best birthright which man still retains. 
It is the strongest of moral tonics, the most vigorous 
of mental medicines. All nature shows us something 
analogous to this. The standing pool stagnates into 
pestilence, the running stream is pure. The very 
earth we tread on, the very air we breathe would be 
unwnolesome but for the agitating forces of the wind 
and sea. In the balmy and the enervating regions 
where the summer of the broad belts of the world 
furnishes man in prodigal luxuriance with the means 
of life, he sinks into a despicable and nervous 
lassitude, but he is at his noblest and best in those 
regions where he has to wrestle with the great forces _ 
of nature for his daily bread. 

Therefore, thank God, every morning when you 
get up, if you have something to do that day which 
must ba done whether you like if or not. Being 
forced to work and forced to do your best will breed 
in you temperance, self-control, diligence, strength 
of will, content, and a hundred other virtues which 
the idle never know. 

K.G.R, O. S. MARDEN 


12.9.1. 


221. GOD AND SOUL 


God and Soul are known by me in the same 
way that I know infinity: not by means of 
definitions, but in quite another way. Definitions 
only destroy for me that knowledge. Just as I know 
assuredly that there is an infinity of numbers, so 
do I know that there is a God, and that I have a Soul. 
For me this knowledge is indubitable, simply because 
I am led to it unavoidably. 
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To the certainty of the infinity of numbers, I am 
led by addition. 

To the certain knowledge of God I am led by the 
question, ‘ Whence come I?’ 

To the knowledge of the Soul I am led by the 
question, ‘What am I?’ 

And I know surely of the infinity of numbers, 
and of the existence of God, and of my soul, when 
I am led to the knowledge of them by these most 
Simple questions. 

To one I add one, and one more, and another one, 
and another one; or I break a stick in two, and again 
in two, and again, and again—and I cannot help 
knowing that number is infinite. 

I was born of my mother, and she of my grand- 
mother, and she of my great-grandmother, but the 
very first—of whom? And I inevitably arrive at God. 

My legs are not I, my arms are not I, my head 
is not I, my feelings are not I, even my thoughts 
are not I: then whatamI? I amI,Iammy soul. 

From whatever side I approach God, it will 
always be the same. The origin of my thoughts, 
my reason, is God. The origin of my love, is also 
He. The origin of matter, is He too. 

It isthe same with the conception of the soul. 
If I consider my striving after truth, I know that 
this striving after truth is my immaterial basis—my 
soul. If I turn to my feelings of love for goodness, 
I know that it is my soul which loves. 


M.R, P. TOLSTOI 
9.9.1. 


222. LOVE AND LIFE 
Not to love is not to live, or it is to live a living 
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death. The life that goes out in love to all is the 
life that is full, and rich, and continually expanding 
in beauty and in power. Such is the life that 
becomes ever more inclusive, and hence larger in its 
‘scope and influence. The larger the man or the 
woman, the more inclusive they are in their love 
and their friendships. The smaller the man or the 
woman, the more dwarfed and dwindling their 
natures, the more they pride themselves upon their 
‘exclusiveness.. Any one—a fool or an idiot—can 
be exclusive. It comes easy. It takes and it 
‘signifies a large nature to be universal, to be inclusive. 
Only the man or the woman of a small, personal, 
self-centred, self-seeking nature is exclusive. The 
man or the woman of a large, royal, unself-centred 
nature never is. The small nature is the one that. 
‘continually strives for effect. The larger nature 
never does. ‘The one goes here and there in order to 
gain recognition, in order to attach himself to the 
world. The other stays at home and draws the 
world to him. The one loves merely himself. The 
other loves all the world; but in his larger love for 
‘all the world he finds himself included. 

Verily, then, the more one loves the nearer he 
approaches to God, for God is the spirit of infinite 
love. And when we come into the realisation of our 
‘oneness with this Infinite Spirit, then divine love so 
fills us that, enriching and enrapturing our own lives, 
from them it flows out to enrich the life of all 
‘the world. 


‘ae RALPH WALDO TRINE 
“2.9.1, 


223. THE NEW EDUCATION 
The new education requires a great development of 
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capacity by practical and manual work, not only for 
the stimulation of trades, industries and manufactures, 
but also for the culture of the people, The culture of 
an individual can never be complete without some 
capacity for productive work, for nature has endowed 
us to this end, and given us work as our chief joy and 
inspiration. A great German educationist expresses 
this when he said: ‘Only he has been properly 
taught, and prepared for all the duties which later 
life will impose upon bim, who has learned few 
things, but learned them with care, thoroughness, 


thoughtful observation and firm self-control, and who 


has experienced the joy and satisfaction of successful 
labour.” 


Productive work has this great educational value, 
that if induces an inner motive force which may 
almost be taken as an index to a man to show 
whether he ison the true path of culture. ” It is free 
from the burden of satiety which passive occupations 
inevitably bring. To be able to admire good work 
to enjoy good music and art, to read great literature, 
to look on with appreciation at manly sports, are 
signs of a developing mind, but presently this passive 
enjoyment will lead to barren satiety. The true 
scientist, the literary man, the musician, the 
craftsman—all become the vehicle of inspiration 
which leads them on and on in creative work, into all 
its purposes, duties, efforts and enjoyiments, of which 
they never tire. This honest capacity and enjoy- 
ment of work is one of the things that mark man off 
from the animal. It prepares the mind for the nobler 
forms of enjoyment embodied in arts and crafts, and 
for the right use of leisure time. 


T. M.R, ERNEST WOOD 
7.to.n, 
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A good name does not imply any one particular 
excellence but a general straight-forward integrity of 
purpose which we recognise in ourselves and desire to 
be known as possessing, without any breach of 
humility. A good reputation, if not in itself very 
important, is still very useful not only as an embel- 
lishment of life but as a protection to our virtues, 
especially to those which are weakly. The necessity 
for acting up to our reputation and being what we are 
thought of to be, brings a strong though kindly 
motive power to bear upon a general disposition. 
But it will not do to be over eager or fanciful about 
it. Those who are so very sensitive about their 
reputation are like people who are perpetually 
physicking themselves for every bodily ailment; they 
mean to preserve their health but practically destroy 
it, and those who are so very fastidious over their 
good name are apt to lose it entirely, for they become 
fanciful, fretful and disagreeable, provoking ill-natured 
remarks. An excessive fear of losing reputation 
indicates mistrust as to its foundations. 


Ke GER: F, B. 
euy a. 


225. COOPERATION 


The truth will at once be recognised by all that the 
good of the whole depends upon the good of each, and 
the good of each makes the good of the whole. 
Attend, then, to the individual, and the whole will 
take care of itself. Let each individual work in 
harmony with every other, and the harmony will 
_ pervade the whole. The old theory of competition— 
that in order to have great advancement, great 
progress; we must have great competition to induce 
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it—is as false as it is savage, and detrimental in its 
nature. We are just reaching that point where the 
larger men and women are beginning to gee its falsity. 
They are recognising the fact that not competition 
but co-operation, reciprocity, is the great, the true 
power—to climb not by attempting to drag, to keep 
down one’s fellows, but by aiding them, and being in 
turn aided by them, thus combining, and so multiply- 
ing the power ofall instead of wasting a large part 
one against the other. 


es: RALPH WALDO TRINE 


226. WORLDLINESS AND SPIRITUALITY 


A worldly man is best known by his antipathy to 
whatever savours of religion. He not only dislikes 
hearing any hymn or sacred music or uttering the 
holy name of God; but dissuades others from doing 
the same. He, who scoffs at prayers and mocks at 
religious societies and pious men, is indeed the true 
creature of the world. 


So long as the iron is heated in the furnace it 
appears as red-hot, but becomes black soon after it is 
taken out. So with worldly men. So long as they 
are in a temple or in the society of the pious, they are 
fall of religious emotion; but no sooner do they lose 
these associations, than the flood of devotion leaves 
them. 


Why can’t the worldly men renounce everything 
and run to God? This world is like a stage where 
men play many parts under various disguises. So 
they do not like to put off the mask unless they have 
played for some time. Let them play for a while, 
and they will then themselves drop off the masks. 
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The alligator has such a thick and scaly coat that 
no weapon Can easily pierce it. Even so you may 
preach religion to a worldly man, but it will not enter 
into his heart. 


As the water under a bridge enters in from one 
side and passes out at the other, so religious advice 
enters the mind of a worldly man through one ear 
and goes out by the other, without leaving any 
impression therein. 


The world-bound man cannot easily resist the 
attraction of woman and wealth and turn his mind to 
God, although he may be buffetted relentlessly by the 
miseries and sufferings of life. 


So long as the mind is unsteady and fickle, it 
availeth nothing even if a man has got a good guru 
and the company of holy men. 


While talking with a worldly man, one may feel 
‘perceptibly how stuffed his heart is with all worldly 
thoughts and ideas, even as the picked grain is stored 
up to fulness in the pouch or crop of the pigeon. 

The heart of a sinner is like a curly hair. How- 
ever you may try to straighten it, you will never 
succeed. So also the heart of the wicked cannot be 
easily made upright and pure. 


a VaR. SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
9.4. : 


227. ON GOOD-BREEDING 


A man endowed with great perfections without 
good-breeding, is like one who has his pockets full of 
gold, but always wants change for his ordinary 
occasions. 


As ceremony is the invention of wise men to keep 
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fools at a distance, so good breeding is an expedient 
to make fools and wise men equals. 


We see a world of pains taken, and the best years 
of life spent, in collecting a set of thoughts in a 
College for the conduct of life; and, after all, the 
man so qualified shall hesitate in his speech to a 
good suit of clothes, and want common sense before 
an agreeable woman. Hence it is that wisdom, 
valor, justice, and learning cannot keep a man in 
countenance that is possessed with these excellences, 
if he wants that inferior art of life and behaviour 
called good-breeding. STEELE 


The scholar without good-breeding is a pedant, the 
philosopher a cynic; the soldier a brute: and every 
man disagreeable. CHESTERFIELD 


Good manners is the art of making those people 
easy with whom we converse. Whoever makes the 
fewest persons uneasy is the best bred in the 
company. 

K. V.R. SWIFT 
28.10.45 
228. THE USE OF DISCIPLINE 


There is the discipline that comes from routine, 
The drudgery of our routine is often a saving factor 
of our life. He who keeps at his work honestly 
extends the reach of his whole vision. It is a small 
matter what we have been working at, but it is 
a matter of infinite importance how much and 
in what spirit we do our work. We learn to enjoy 
work by working; we get interested in any work by 
doing it with all our might. Routine steadies 
life, and, when used intelligently, adds contentment 
to life. Enlightened routine toughens our moral 
sinews, and enables us to go on to do the appointed 
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task and to do it cheerfully in life. Thus when 
youth meets the hard: blows of the world, it can 
labour on, spend and be spent. 

There is a philosophy current among youth that. 
life should be directed toward the acquiring of 
experience and this often leads to the breaking 
away from restraints that have proved so useful in 
the development of human life. This indifference 
nurses a certain selfishness and insincerity. Strength 
on the other hand is born of restraint and discipline. 
Not only for specialized achievements but also for 
rich, radiant and worthwhile life there is but one 
way, the way of discipline. Undisciplined lives are 
_ insane and useless. 


We are today deeply conscious of the problem 
of the unemployed. But have we any adequate 
sense of the problem of the unemployable men who 
have not disciplined themselves in life and so are 
unfit for any responsibility, men to whom you can- 
not really entrust a task that needs to be done? 
Inefficiency in so many of our offices and institutions 
often springs from undisciplined living. 

Undisciplined lives are a national waste. The 
secret of the greatness of some nations today is the 
general tone of discipline in the lives of their citizens. 


ee M, , DR, S. J. THEODORE: 
8.4, 


229. PUNCTUALITY 


‘* Punctuality,’ said Louis XIV “is the politeness 
of kings.” It is also the duty of gentlemen, 
and the necessity of men of business. Nothing 
begets confidence in a man sooner than the practice 
of this virtue and nothing shakes confidence sooner 
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than the want of it. He who holds to his 
appointment and does not keep you waiting for him, 
shows that he has regard for your time as well as 
for his own. . Punctuality is one of the modes by 
which we testify our personal respect for those 
whom we are called upon to meet in the business 
of life. An appointment is a contract, express or 
implied, and he who does not keep it breaks faith, 
as well as dishonestly uses other people’s time, and 
thus inevitably loses character. We naturally come 
to the conclusion that the person who is careless 
about time will be careless about business, and that 
he is not the one to be trusted with the transaction 
of matters of importance. When Washington’s 
secretary excused himself for the lateness of his 
attendance and laid the blame upon his watch, his 
master quietly said, ‘‘Then you must get another 
watch or I another secretary.” 


The person whois negligent of time and its 
employment is usually found to be a general disturber 
of others’ peace and serenity. It was wittily 
said by Lord Chesterfield of the old Duke of 
Newcastle—“ His grace loses an hour in the morning, 
and is looking for it all the rest of the day.” 
Everybody with whom the unpunctual man has to 
do is thrown from time to time into a state of fever: 
he is systematically late; regular only in his 
irregularity. He conducts his dawdling as if upon 
system; arrives at his appointment after time; 
gets to the railway station after the train has 
Started; posts his letter when the box has 
closed. Thus business is thrown into confusion, 
and everybody concerned is put out of temper. It will 
generally be found that the men who are thus 
habitually behind time are as habitually behind 
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success; and the world generally casts them aside 
to swell the ranks of the grumblers and the railers 
against fortune. 


M. M. SAMUEL SMILES. 
5.2.5. : 


230, THE VIRTUOUS LIFE 


Lead a virtuous life and do not feel affected either 
by the world’s applause or its condemnation. We 
cannot stand well with the world at all times save by 
often renouncing God’s approval. It is not possible © 
to satisfy the world’s unreasonable demands. If we 
adorn ourselves after its fashions, it will put some 
evil construction on what we do; if we go in plain 
attire, it will accuse us of meanness; our cheerfulness 
will be called dissipation; our mortification dullness. 
Nothing we can do will please it. It exaggerates our 
failings and publishes them abroad as sins. If it 
cannot find fault with our actions, it is at least sure 
to impute bad motives to them—whether the sheep 
be black or white, horned or no, the wolf will devour 
them if he can. Let us therefore leave the blind 
world to make as much noise as it may like a bat 
molesting the song birds of day; let us be firm in our- 
ways, unchangeable in our resolutions, and persever- 
ance will be the test of our self-surrender to God and 
our deliberate choice of the devout life. 


K.G. R. RB, 
12.8.1. 


231. THE WAYS OF SIN 


What manner of countenance may be expected in 
those who have all their life long, except on the 
rarest occasions, harboured nothing but petty, base,. 
miserable thoughts, and vulgar, selfish, envious, 
wicked, and malicious desires ? 
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There is confession in the glances of our eyes, in 
our smiles, in salutations, and the grasp of hands. 


A man’s sin bedaubs him, mars all his good 
impression. Others know not why they do not 
trust him, but they do not trust him. 

His vice glasses his eye, cuts lines of mean 
expression in his cheek, pinches the nose, sets the 
mark of the beast on the back of his head, and writes 


~*€O fool! fool!’’ on the forehead. 


If thou wouldst not be known to do anything, 
never do it. 

Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and 
let us put on the armour of light. 

Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, 
not in strife and envying. 

It is not in words explicable, with what divine 
lines and lights the exercise of godliness and charity 
will mould and gild the hardest and coldest 
countenance. 

For there is not any virtue, the exercise of which, . 
even momentarily, will not impress a new fairness on 
the features : 

Neither on them only, but on the whole body 
the moral and intellectual faculties have operation, 
for all the movements and gestures, however slight, 
are different in their modes, according to the mind 
that governs them, 


U.M. R. STANTON COIT 
10,7.4. 


232, LUCK 


For my part, I do not believe in luck at all. 
And if there is such a thing as luck, then I must be 
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the most unlucky fellow in the world. I’ve never 
once made a lucky strike in all my life. When I get 
after something that I need, I start tinding every- 
thing in the world that I don't need—one damn thing 
after another. I find ninety-nine things that I don’t 
need, and then comes number one hundred, and 
that-—-at the very last—turns out to be just what 
I had been looking for.... Wouldn’t you call that 
hard luck? But I am telling you I don’t believe in 
luck good or bad. Most fellows try afew things and 
then quit. I’ve got lots of patience. I never quit 
until I get what I am after. That's the only 
difference between me, thats supposed to be lucky, 
and the fellows that think they are unlucky. Then 
again a lot of people think that I have done things 
because of some genius that I’ve got.. That too is not 
true. Any other bright minded fellow can accomplish 
just as much if he will stick like hell and remember 
that nothing that’s any good will work by itself just 
to please you; you’ve got to make the damn thing 
work. Genius is one per cent inspiration, ninety-nine 
per cent perspiration.” 


VAPo Me T. A, EDISON 
T3138. 


233. PERSEVE RANCE 


Perseverance is the very hinge of all virtues. On 
looking over the world, the cause of_nine-tenths, of 
the lamentable failures which occur in men’s under- 
takings, and darken and degrade so much of their 
history, lies not in the want of talents or the will to 
use them, in flying from object to object, in starting 
away in each little disgust, and thus applying the 
force which might conquer any one difficulty to a 
series of difficulties, so large that no human force can 
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conquer them. The smallest brook on earth, by 
continuing to run, has hollowed out for itself a 
considerable valley to flow in. Commend me there- 
fore to the virtue of perseverance. Without it all the 
rest are little better than fairy gold, which glitters in 
your purse, but when taken to market proves to be 
slate or cinders, 


N.S. RK. CARLYLE 
28.3.3. 


234, OIRCUMSTANCES 


A man imagines he could do great things if he 
were not hampered by circumstances—by want of 
money, want of time, want of influence, and want of 
freedom from family ties. In reality the man is not 
hindered by these things at all. He, in his mind, 
ascribes to them a power which they do not possess, 
and he submits, not to them, but to his opinions 
about them, that is, to a weak element in his nature. 
The real ‘“ want” that hampers him is the want of 
the right attitude of mind. When he regards his 
circumstances as spurs to his resources, when he sees 
that his so called drawbacks are the very steps up 
which he is to mount successfully to his achievement, 
then his necessity gives birth to invention, and the 
“ hindrances ’’ are transformed into aids. 


N.S, R. JAMES ALLEN 
7.6.3. 


235. FAITH 


We are eternally protected. Know this and be 
fearless, 

When a man feels that in spite of shortcomings, 
in spite of faults, he has something abiding, something 
that is his very own, which no one can rob him of, 
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he gains fresh hope and courage. If under pain and 
sorrow a man can stand up and say bravely, “ Thy 
Hand guides me,” it isa very beautiful thing; but 
he only can do it who is master of himself. 


M.R. P. SWAMI PARAMANANDA 
8.6.3. 


236. VAUVENARGUES 


The life of Vauvenargues was a pathetic failure in 
all the aims of outer circumstance. The chances of 
fortune and of health persistently baulked him, but 
from each stroke he rose up again, with undimmed 
serenity and undaunted spirit. As blow fell upon 


blow, the sufferer held firmly to his incessant. 


lesson, —Be brave, persevere in the fight, struggle on, 
do not let go, think magnanimously of man and life, 


for man is good and life is affluent and fruitful. He 


died a hundred and forty years ago, leaving a little 
body of maxims behind him, which, for tenderness, 
equanimity, cheerfulness, grace, sobriety, and hope, 
are not surpassed in prose literature. 


‘‘Magnanimity owes no account to prudence of its. 


. ,° 
motives. 


“To do great things a man must live as though he 


had never to die.”’ 


‘‘ The first days of spring have less grace than the 
growing virtue of a young man.” 


‘You must rouse in men a consciousness of their 


own prudence and strength if you would raise their 
character.” 


The best known of Vauvenargues’ sayings, as it is 
the deepest and the broadest, is the far reaching 


sentence that ‘Great thoughts come from the heart.’’ 
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And this is the truth that shines out as we watch the 
voyagings of humanity from the “ wide, grey, lampless 
depths of time. Those have been greatest in 
thought who have been best endowed with faith, 
hope, sympathy, and the spirit of effort. And next to 
them come the great stern, mournful men, like 
Tacitus, Dante, Pascal, who, watch with a prophet’s 
indignation the heedless waste of faculty and oppor- 
tunity, the triumph of paltry motive and paltry aim, 
which do more than any active malignity to distort 
the noble lines, and to weaken or to frustrate the 
Strong and healthy parts, of human nature. For 
practical purposes all these complaints of man are of 
as little avail as Johnson found the complaint, that of 
the globe so large a space should be occupied by the 
uninhabitable ocean, encumbered by naked mountain, 
lost under barren sands, seerched by perpetual heat or 
petrified by perpetual frost, and so small a space be 
left for the production of fruits, the pasture of cattle, 
and the accommodation of men. 


When we have deducted, said Johnson, all the 
time that is absorbed in sleep, or appropriated to the 
other demands of nature, or the inevitable require- 
ments of social intercourse, all that is torn from us by 
violence of disease, or imperceptibly stolen ‘from us by 
languor, We may realise of how small a portion of our 
time we are truly masters. And the same considera- 
tion of the ceaseless and natural preoccupations of 
men in the daily struggle will reconcile the wise man 
to all the disappointments, delays, shortcomings of 
the world, without shaking the firmness of his own 
faith, or the intrepidity of his own purpose. 


G. K. C. LORD MORLEY 
12.6.3, 
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Thoroughness characterises all successful men. 
Genius is the art of taking infinite pains. The 
trouble with many Americans is that they seem to 
think they can put any sort of poor, slipshod, half- 
done work into their careers and get first-class 
products. They do not realise that all great achieve- 
ment has been characterised by extreme care, infinite 
pains-taking, even to the minutest detail. No youth 
can ever hope to accomplish much who does not 
have thoroughness and accuracy indelibly fixed in his 
life habit. Slipshodness, inaccuracy, the habit of 
half doing of things, would ruin the career of a youth 
with the mind of a Napoleon. 

Tf we were to examine a list of the men who have 
left their mark on the world; we should find that, 
as a rule, it is not composed of those who were 
brilliant in youth, or who gave great promise at the 
outset of their careers, but rather of the plodding 
young men, who, if they have not dazzled by their 
brilliancy, have had the power of a day's work in 
them, who could stay by a task until it was done, 
and well done; who have had grit, persistence, 
common sense, and honesty. 

It is the steady exercise of these ordinary, homely 
virtues, united with average ability, rather than a 
deceptive display of more showy qualities in youth, 
that enables a man to achieve greatly and honourably. 


cut ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


238. THE BOOK OF LIFE 


For myself, I have used only one big book. 
For myself, I have had only one great teacher. 
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The book is life lived. 

The teacher is day by day experience. 

The reality of experience is far more eloquent than 
all the theories and philosophies on all the tongues 
and on all the shelves. 

I have never, with closed eyes, accepted the 
thoughts of others when they were estimating events 
and realities, either in the normal course of things or 
when the sifuation appeared exceptional. I have 
searched, to be sure, with a spirit of analysis, the 
whole ancient and modern history of my country. I 
have drawn parallels because I wanted to explore to 
the depths on the basis of historical fact the profound 
sources of our national life and of our character, and 
to compare our capacities with those of other peoples. 


A. G.W. BENITO MUSSOLIND 
14.6,3. 


239. GOD IS ONE 


As with one and the same substance, gold, various 
ornaments are made having different names and 
forms, so one and the same God is worshipped in 
different countries and ages under different names and 
forms. Though he may be worshipped in accordance 
with different conceptions and modes, some love to 
call Him father, others mother, some call Him 
friend, others again address Him as the beloved, some 
pray to Him as the inmost treasure of their heart, 
and some call Him sweet little child yet it is one and 
the same God that is worshipped in all these 
variously conceived relations. 

Once a dispute arose among the learned men in the 
court of the Maharajah of Burdwan, as to who was 
the greater deity, Shiva or Vishnu. Some of tha 
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courtiers said Shiva was greater, the others gave 
preference to Vishnu. When the dispute grew hot, 
a wise Pandit remarked. ‘‘ Sire, I have wet neither 
Shiva nor seen Vishnu, how can I say who is the 
greater of the two?’ Similarly, do not try to 
-compare one deity with another. When you will see 
‘one of them you will come to know that both are 
the manifestations of the same Brahman. 


Ifthe God of every religion is the same why is if 
then that God is painted differently by different 
religionists ? 

God is one, but his aspects are many ; as the master 

‘ofa house is father to one, brother to another, and 
husband to a third, and is called by different names 
by different persons; so one God is described in 
‘various ways according to the particular aspect in 
which He appears to His particular worshipper. 
As one can ascend to the top of the house by 
means of a ladder, or a bamboo, or a staircase, or a 
‘rope,—so, diverse are the ways and means of 
approaching God, and every religion in the world 
‘shows one of these ways. 


K. V.R. SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
75.6.3. 


240. WISE WORK 


There are three tests of wise work—that it must 
‘be honest, useful, and cheerful. 


It is honest. I hardly know anything more strange 
‘than that you recognise honesty in play, and you do 
not in work. In your lightest games, you have 
always some one to see what you call fair-play. In 
‘boxing, you must hit fair; in racing, start fair. The 
English watch-word is ‘fair-play” the Hnglish 
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hatred, ‘“‘foul-play.”” Did it never strike you that 
you wanted another watch-word also, “ fair-work,” 
and another and bitter hatred, —‘‘ foul-work ?”’ 
Your prize-fighter has some honour in him yet: and 
so have the men in the ring round him: they will 
judge him to lose the match, by foul hitting. But 
your prize merchant gains his match by foul selling, 
and no one cries out against that! You drive a 
gambler out of the gambling-room who loads dice, but 
you leave a tradesman in flourishing business, who 
loads scales! .... 


Here, then, is your chief duty,.... to be true to 
yourselves.... Wecan do nothing for you, nor you 
for yourselves, without honesty. Get that, you get 
all; without that your suffrages, your reforms, your 
free trade measures, your institutions of science, are 
all in vain. It is useless to put your heads together, 
if you can’t put your hearts together. Shoulder to 
shoulder, right hand to right hand, among yourselves, 
and no wrong hand to anybody else, and you'll win 
the world yet. 


Then, secondly, wise work is useful. No man 
minds, or ought to mind, its being hard, if only it 
comes to something; but when it is hard and comes 
to nothing; when all our bee’s business turns to 
spider’s; and for honey-comb we have only resultant 
cobweb, blown away by the next breeze, — that is the 
cruel thing for the worker. Yet do we ever ask 
ourselves, personally, or even nationally, whether our 

_ work is coming to anything or not? We don’t care 
to keep what has been nobly done; still less do we 
~ eare to do nobly what others would keep; and least of 
all, to make the work itself useful, instead of deadly, 
to the doer, so as to exert his life indeed, but not to 
waste it. Of all wastes, the greatest waste you can 
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commit is the waste of labour. If you went down in 
the morning into your dairy, and found that your 
youngest child had got down before you; and that he 
and the cat were at play together, and that he had 
poured out all the cream on the floor for the cat to 
lap up, you would scold the child, and be sorry the 
cream was wasted. But if, instead of wooden bowls 
with milk in them, there are golden bowls with 
human life in them; and instead of the cat to play 
with,—the devil to play with; and you yourself the 
player; and instead of leaving that golden bowl to be 
broken by God at the fountain, you break it in the 
dust yourself, and pour the human life out on the 
ground for the fiend to lick up—that is no waste! 


What! you perhaps think, “ to waste the labour of | 
men is not to kill them.” It is not? I should like 
to know how you could kill them more utterly ! 
If you put him to base labour, if you bind his 
thoughts, if you blind his eyes, if you blunt his hopes, 
if you steal his joys, if you stunt his body, and blast 
his soul, and at last leave him not so much as 
strength to reap the poor fruit of bis degradation, but 
gather that for yourself, and dismiss him to the 
grave, when you have done with him, having as far 
as in you lay, made the walls of that grave everlasting, 
this you think is no waste, and no sin! 

Then, lastly, wise work is cheerful, aS & 
child’s work is.... Putting its trust in its father, it 
is careful for nothing, being full of love to every 
creature, it is happy always, whether in its play or its 
duty. Well, that’s the great worker's character also. 
Taking no thought for the morrow; taking thought 
only for the duty of the day; trusting somebody else 
to take care of tomorrow; knowing indeed what 
labour is, but not what sorrow is; and always ready 
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for play—beautiful play. For lovely human play is 
like the play of the Sun. There’s a worker for you. 
He, steady to his time, is set as a Strong man to run 
his course, but also he rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run his course. See how he plays in the morning, 
with the mists below, and the clouds above, with a 
ray here, and a flash there, and a shower of jewels 


everywhere ;—that’s the Sun’s Play; and great 


human play is like his—all various—all ful] of light 


E and life and tender as the dew of the morning. 


G. K. Cc. ; RUSKIN 
19.6.3. 


2414. UNSELFPISH WORK 


“He who with devotion offereth to Me a leaf, a 
flower, a fruit, that love-offering I accept, made by the 
pure-hearted.... Even if the most wicked worships 
Me with undivided devotion, he should be regarded as 


_ good, for he is rightly resolved.” 


You must do your work with a sense of sanctity 


_ and not feel that it is work. Do it in silence and 
: without noise. We must not talk of it and make 
much of it. We must never bring a critical attitude 


toward it. Better not to work at all than to work 
with a wrong spirit. Nothing is more purifying than 


- unselfish work, 


M. R. P, SWAMI PARAMANANDA 
21,6,3. 
242. PRESENT HAPPINESS 


But what name shall we give to the man who 
renounces that which brought happiness to him, and 


_ father would surely lose it today than live in fear 


lest fortune haply deprive him thereof on the 
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morrow? Is the mission of wisdom only to peer 
into the uncertain future, with ear on the stretch for 
the footfall of sorrow that never may come, but deaf 
to the whirr of the wings of the happiness that fills 
all space? Let us not look to renouncement for 
happiness till we have sought it elsewhere in vain. 
Tt is easy to be wise if we be content to regard as 
happiness the void that is left by the absence of 
happiness. But it was not for unhappiness the sage 
was created ; and it is more glorious, as well as more 
human to be happy and still to be wise. The supreme 
endeavour of wisdom is only to seek in life for the 
fixed point of happiness; but to seek this fixed point 
in renouncement and farewell to joy, is only to seek 
it in death. He who moves not a limb is persuaded, 
perhaps he is wise; but was this the purpose where-. 
fore mankind was created? Ours is the choice 
whether wisdom shall be the honoured wife of our 
passions and feelings, our thoughts and desires, or the 
‘melancholy bride of death. Let the tomb have its 
stagnant wisdom, but let there be wisdom also for 
the hearth where the fire still burns. 


ee R, MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
22.6.3. 


243. THE SECRET OF WORK 


One of the greatest lessons I have learned in my 
life is to pay as much attention to the means of work 
as to its end. He was a great man from whom 
I learned it, and his own life was a practical 
demonstration of this great principle. I have been 
always learning great lessons from that one principle ; 
and if appears to me that the secret of all success is 
there; to pay as much attention to the means as 
to the end. | 
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Our great defect in life is, that we are so much 
drawn to the ideal, the goal is so much more enchant- 
ing, so much more alluring, so much bigger in our 
mental horizon, that we lose sight of the details, 
altogether. 

But whenever failure comes, if we analyse it 
critically, in ninety-nine per cent of cases we shall 
find that it was because we did not pay attention to 
the means. Proper attention to the finishing, 
strengthening, of the means, is what we need. 
With the means all right, the end must come. We 
forget that it is the cause that produces the effect ; 
the effect cannot come by itself; and unless the 
Causes are exact, proper and powerful, the effect will 
not be produced. Once the ideal is chosen and the 
means determined, we may almost let go the ideal ; 
because, we are sure that it will be there, when the 
means are perfected. When the cause is there, there 
is no more difficulty about the effect which is bound 
to come. If we take care of the cause, the effect will 
take care of itself. The realisation of the ideal is the 
effect. The means are the cause; attention to the 
means, therefore, is the great secret of life. We also 
read this in the Gita and learn that we have to work, 
constantly work with all our power ; to put our whole 
mind in the work, whatever it be, that we are doing. 


I Sie, SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
23.6. 3. 


244. THE CONSOLATIONS OF LITERATURE 


I come to add the final reason why the working- 
man—by whom I mean the whole brotherhood of 
industry—should set on mental culture and that 
knowledge which is wisdom, a value so high — only not 
supreme—subordinate alone to the exercises and 
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hopes of religion itself, And this is, that therein he 
shall so surely find rest from labour; succour under 
its burdens; forgetfulness of its cares; composure in 
its annoyances. It is not always that the busy day 
is followed by the peaceful night. It is not always 
that fatigue wins sleep. Often some vexation outside 
of the toil that has exhausted the frame; some loss 
in a bargain; some loss by an insolvency; some 
unforseen rise or fall of prices; some triumph of a 
mean or fraudulent competitor, ‘‘ the law’s delay, the 
proud man’s contumely, the insolence of office, or 
some one of the spurns that patient merit from the 
unworthy takes’’—some  self-reproach perhaps— 
follow you within the door; chill the fireside; sow 
the pillow with thorns; and the dark care is lost. 
in the last waking thought, and haunts the vivid 
dream. Happy, then, is he who has laid up in youth, 
and has held fast in all fortune, a genuine and passion- 
ate love for reading. Trus balm of hurt minds; of 
surer and more healthful charm than ‘“‘poppy or 
mandragora, or all the drowsy syrups of the world ’’ — 
by that single taste, by that single capacity, he may 
bound in a moment into the still regions of delight- 
ful studies and be at rest. 


Gerken, RUFUS CHOATE: 
26.6.3. 


245, CHARACTER 


Let every one, who would not suffer shipwreck on 
the great voyage of life, stamp seriously into his soul, 
before all things, the great truth of the Scripture 
text, —‘‘ One thing is needful.’”’ Money is not needful : 
power is not needful; cleverness is not needful; fame 
is not needful; liberty is not needful; even health 
is not the one thing needful; but character alone—a 
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thoroughly cultivated will—is that which can truly 
Save us; and if we are not saved in this sense we must 
certainly be damned. There is no point of indifference 
in this matter, where a man cannot safely rest, saying 
to himself, if I don’t get better, I shall certainly not 
get worse. He will unquestionably get worse. The 


unselfish part of his nature, if left uncultivated, will 


like every other neglected function, tend to shrink 


into a more meagre vitality and more stunted 


Proportions. Let us gird up our loins, therefore, and 
quit us like men; and, -having by the golden gift of 


_ God the glorious lot of living in this world let us 
endeavour to live nobly. 


A. G. W, JOHN STUART BLACKIE 
25.6.3. 
246. COLLEGE LIFE 


Today I wish to speak to you of the advantages we 
may derive from living together in this institution and 


of the duties we owe to one another in this College. 


You are here at that period of your life which is 
most free from trouble and care, when you feel the 
joyous flush of young life strong within your veins, 
when the sense of health is a sense of pleasure and 
every action and movement a joy. Be thankful for 
these things and value them as the best gifts from 
God. Be very careful of your health and your 
bodies ; remembering that these are holy things given 
you by God for His Holy service. Guard them with 
jealous solicitude. 

Then see how happily you are placed here in the 
Society of your equals. You can share and enjoy 
évery action with those who can think and feel just 
as you do. Here are friendships formed from the 
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purest motives of personal love and respect ‘ between 
souls without reproach or blot.’ 


Then there is the advantage of association with 
those who are older and more experienced and whose 
one aim is to live for your good. The one thought in 
the minds of the teachers is your improvement and 
they are devoted to that object in affection not less 
than in duty. We strive to help you, as far as we 
can, to be good and thereby happy. 


I admit that work here demands labour and trouble. 
Without these there can be no true pleasure. The 
only good life fora man is a life of laborious service 
and only in such a life can happiness be found. We 
are all servants of God, who has given to each of us, 
an appointed task. Your task is a very happy one 
because you are shielded from the dangers of the 
outside world and are free to pursue the path of duty 
amidst the friendship of worthy equals and the help 
‘and regard of devoted superiors. Therefore take as 
much advantage as you can of the great opportunities 
afforded in this College. 


Corresponding to these privileges there are some 
duties. In order that this College may be good, in 
order that all may be happy both in the College and 
the playground, each one of you must be good to 
himself. Hach must endeavour so to live that when 
he comes to leave the College he will never regret that 
he wasted his time or did an evil act or spoke an 
unkind word or entertained an unholy thought. 

There is a word which helps us all and that is love. 
Let us resolve to work together in love. Be loving 
and kind to your companions. Be respectful and 
dutiful to your superiors. We are all members of 
God’s holy family and therefore let us love one 
another even as He loves us all. It is by loving one 
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another that we learn to love God. And if we could 
love Him as He loves us and keep Him ever in the 
thoughts of our hearts then this College of ours 
might, indeed, be a little heaven on earth, for where 
God is there is Heaven. 


oe ‘on ANON 


247. THE USE OF MONEY 


Great part of the world are free from the necessit- 
ies of labour, and have their time and fortunes in 
their own disposal. But the freedom of their state 
lays them under a great necessity of always choosing 
and doing the best things. All ways of holy living, 
all instances and all kinds of virtue, lie open to them 
who are masters of themselves, their time and their 
fortune. 


Our estate is as much the gift of God as our eyes 
or our hands, If reason and religion govern us in 
the way we spend our money, then reason and 
religion have got great hold of us. If we waste 
money, we do not waste a trifle, but that which might 
be as eyes to the blind, asa husband to the widow, 
and asa father to the orphan. So much as is spent 
in the vanity of dress is laid on to fix vanity in our 
souls, and so much as is laid out for idleness and 
indulgence is given to render our hearts dull and 
sensual. 


Flavia and Miranda are two maiden sisters that 
have each of them two hundred pounds a year. 
Flavia bas been the wonder of her friends for her 
excellent management in making so.surprising a figure 
on so moderate a fortune. She has everything in the 
fashion and is in every place where there is any 
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diversion. If any one asks Flavia to do something 
in charity, if she likes the person who makes the 
proposal, or happens to be in a right temper, she will 
toss him half-a-crown. As for poor persons, she is 
positive they are cheats and liars, and will say any- 
thing to get relief; and therefore it must be asin to 
encourage them in their evil ways. 

Flavia would be a miracle of piety if she were but 
half so careful of her soul as she is of her body. The 
rising of a pimple in her face will make her keep her 
room two days. She never thinks she is well enough, 
and is so over-indulgent that she never can be really 
well. It cost her a great dealin sleeping draughts 
and waking draughts, in spirits for the head, drops for 
the nerves and cordial for her tea. 

If you would know who is rude and ill-natured, 
who is vain and foppish, who lives too high, and who 
is in debt; if you would know what is the quarrel at 
a certain house, or who are'in love; if you would 
know how late Belinda comes home at night, and 
what clothes she has bought ; or how Lucius and his 
wife hate one another in their hearts though they 
appear so kind in public; you must visit Flavia on 
the Sunday. 

Thus lives Flavia; and if she lives ten years longer 
she will have spent about fifteen hundred and sixty 
Sundays in this manner. She will have worn about 
two hundred suite of clothes. Out of these thirty 
years of her life, fifteen will have been disposed of in 
bed, and, of the remaining fifteen, about fourteen 
will have been consumed in eating, drinking, visiting, 
reading romances, and at operas, balls and diversions. 


I shall not take it upon me to say that it is 
impossible for Flavia to be saved; but she has no 
grounds from Scripture to. think that she is in the 
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way of salvation. And the poor, vain turn of mind, 
the irreligion, folly and vanity of this life of Flavia ig 
all owing to the manner of using her estate. 

Miranda is a sober, reasonable Christian. She 
has but one reason for doing or not doing, for liking or 
not liking anything, and that is the will of God. She 
is not so weak as to add the fine lady to the true 
Christian; she has renounced the world to follow 
Christ in. the exercise of humility, charity and 
heavenly affection. 

Her fortune is divided between herself and several 


; other people and she has only her part of relief from 
it. As she will not give a poor man money to go to 


see a puppet-show, neither will she allow herself any 
to spend in the same manner, thinking it proper to be 
as wise herself as she expects poor men should be. 
If you were to see her, you would wonder what poor 
body it was that was so surprisingly neat and clean. 
Everything about her resembles the purity of her 
soul, and she is always clean without because she is 
always pure within. 

Every morning sees her early at her prayers; she 
seems to be asa guardian angel to those that dwell 
about her. There is scarce a poor family in the 
neighbourhood but wears something made by the 
labour of her bands. She eats and drinks only 
for the sake of living; Miranda will never pant under 
a heavy load of flesh until she has changed her 
religion. ‘It may be,’ says she that I often give to 
those that will make an ill use of my alms. But 
what then? Isnot this the very method of Divine 
goodness ?’ 

This is the spirit and this is the life of the devout 
Miranda; and when she dies she must stand among 
the first servants of God. 
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Ever since the beginning of Christianity there 
have been two orders of people amongst good Christ- 
ians. The one served God in the common offices 
and business of a secular life. The other, renouncing 
the common business and enjoyments of life, as 
riches, rnarriage, honour and pleasures, devoted 
themselves to voluntary poverty, virginity, devotion 
and retirement, that by this means they might live 
wholly unto God. Andifin these our days we are so 
far departed from this spirit that a man seems a 
setter forth of strange doctrines when he recommends 
self-denial, renunciation of the world, regular devotion, 
retirement, virginity and voluntary poverty, it is 
, because we are fallen into an age where the love, not 
only of many, but of most, is waxed cold. 


G; KOC WILLIAM LAW 
5.2.4. 


248. PEACE 


How do we act in a voyage? What is in my power? 
To choose the pilot, the sailors, the day, the time of 
the day. Afterwards comes a storm. What have I 
to care for? My part is performed. The subject 
belongs to another, to the pilot. But the ship is 
sinking: What then have I todo? That which alone 
I can do: I am drowned, without fear, without 
clamour or accusing God; but as one who knows that 
what is born must likewise die. ForI am a part of 
the whole, as an hour is of the day. What signifies 
it that I die by drowning or by a fever? For, in some 
way or other, pass I must. 


You see that Caesar hath procured us a profound 
peace; there are neither war nor battles, nor great 
robberies nor piracies, but we may travel at all hours, 
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and sail from east to west. But can Caesar procure 
peace from a fever too? From a Shipwreck? From 
a fire? From an earthquake? From a thunderstorm ? 
Nay, even from love? He cannot. From grief? From 
envy? No, not from any of these. But the doctrine 
of the philosophers promises to procure us peace from 
these too. And what doth it say? “If you will 
attend to me, O Mortals, wherever you are, and 
whatever you are doing, you shall neither grieve nor 
be angry, nor be compelled nor restrained ; but you 
shall live impassive, and free from all.’”’ Shall not he 
who enjoys this peace, proclaimed not by Caesar (for 
how should he have it to proclaim ?) but by God, 
through reason, be contented when he is alone 
reflecting and considering; ‘ To me there can now no 
ill happen ; there is no grief nor earthquake. All ig 
full of peace, all full of tranquillity ; every road, every 
city, every assembly. My neighbour, my companion, 
unable to hurt me.’ 


U. M.R, EPICTETOUS 
30.1.4. 


249. WORLDLY PLACE 


Even in a palace, life may be led well ! 

So spake the imperial sage, purest of men, 
Marcus Aurelius. But the stifling den 

Of common life, where crowded up pell-mell, 
Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 

And drudge under some foolish master’s ken 
Who rates us if we peer outside our pen — 
Match’d with a palace, is not this a hell? 
Even in a@ palace! On his truth sincere, 
Who spake these words, no shadow ever came; 
And when my ill school’d spirit is aflame, 
Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 
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I’ll stop, and say: ‘‘ There were no succour here! 
The aids to noble life are all within.” 
res “ak 6 MATTHEW ARNOLD 
13 12-2; 


250, THE TEST OF AHIMSA 


The test of Ahimsa is absence of jealousy. Any 
man may do a good deed or make a good gift on the 
spur of the moment, or under the pressure of some 
superstition or priest-craft; but the real lover of 
mankind is he who is jealous of none. The so-called 
great men of the world may all be seen to become 
jealous of each other for a small name, for a 
little fame and for a few bits of gold. So long 
as this jealousy existsin a heart, itis far away: 
from the perfection of Ahimsa. The cow does 
not eat meat, nor does the sheep. Are they 
great Yogins, great non-injurers (Ahimsakas) ? Any 
fool may abstain from eating this or that; surely that 
gives him no more distinction than to herbivorous 
animals. The man who will mercilessly cheat 
widows and orphans, and do the vilest deeds for money, 
is worse than any brute, even ifhe lives entirely on 
grass alone. The man whose heart never cherishes 
even the thought of injury to any one, who rejoices at 
the prosperity of even his greatest enemy, that man 
is the Bhakta, he is the yogin, he is the Guru of all, 
even though he lives every day of his life on the 
flesh of swine. Therefore we must always remember 
that external practices have value only as helps to 
develop internal purity. It is better to have internal 
purity alone, when minute attention to external 
observances is not practicable. But woe unto the man 
and woe unto the nation, that forgets the real, 
internal, spiritual essentials of religion, and mechani- 
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eally clutches with deathlike grasp at all external 
forms and never lets them go! The forms have value 
only so far as they are expressions of the life within. 
If they have ceased to express life, crush them out 
without mercy. 


= Mf R, SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


251. THE VALUE OF WORK 


Of all miserable men, the shirker is the most 
miserable. Thinking to find ease and happiness in 
avoiding difficult tasks, which require the expenditure 
of labour and exertion, his mind is always uneasy and 
disturbed, he becomes burdened with an inward sense 
of shame, and forfeits manliness and self-respect. 
‘He who will not work according to his faculty, let 
him perish according to his necessity,” says Carlyle ; 
and it is a moral law that the man who avoids duty, 
and does not work to the full extent of his capacity, 
does actually perish, first in his character, and last in 
his body and circumstances. Life and action are 
Synonymous, and immediately a man tries to escape 
exertion, either physical or mental, he has commenced 
to decay. 

Eyery successful accomplishment, even in worldly 
things is repaid with its own measure of joy; and in 
spiritual things the joy which supervenes upon the 
perfection of purpose is sure, deep, and abiding. 
Great is the heartfelt joy when, after innumerable and 
apparently unsuccessful attempts, some ingrained fault 
of character is.at last cast down, to trouble its erst- 
while victim and the world no more. The striver after 
virtue, he who is engaged in the holy task of build- 
ing up a noble character, tastes at every step of con- 
quest over self, a joy which does not leave him again, 
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but which becomes an integral part of his spiritual 
nature. 


M.M. JAMES ALLEN 
10,11.3. 


252. HOLY LIVING 


So far from making our lives dull and melancholy, 
the rules of holy living will render them full of 
content and strong satisfactions. For by these rules 
we change the childish satisfactions of vain and sickly 
passions for the solid enjoyments of a sound mind. 
The man of pride has a thousand wants which only 
his own pride has created; and these render him as 
full of trouble as if God had created him with a 
thousand appetites, without creating anything that 
was proper to satisfy them. ; 


Flatus is rich and in health, yet always uneasy, 
and always searching after happiness. Every time 
you visit him you find some new project in his head. 


At his first setting out in life, fine clothes were his 
delight; his inquiry was only after the best tailors 
and peruke-makers. But this happiness not answer- 
ing his expectations, he put off bis brocades, railed at 
fops and beaux, and gave himself up to gaming. He 
left off the dice, and for more than a twelve month 
you heard him talk of nothing but Iadies, drawing 
rooms, plays and balls. But growing sick of these, 
he had recourse to drinking, and met with stronger 
joys than any he had felt before, until he fell into a 
fever and took leave of the happiness of being drunk. 

Next, nothing was so happy as hunting; you 
never saw him but in a green coat; he was the envy 
of all that blow the horn; and always spoke to his 
dogs with great propriety of language. But he had 
no sooner built new kennels and bought a hunting- 
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seat than he gave away the dogs, and was deep in the 
pleasures of building. He was Wholly bent on the 
improvement of architecture, and would hardly hang 
_adoor in the ordinary way. Next he sought happi- 
mess in riding about the country; then in visiting 
foreign countries; then he was a student for a whole 
_ year. He is now living upon herbs, and running 
s about the country to get himself into as good wind as 
_ any running footman. 
_ I am afraid that the character of Flatus is one of 
_ the most general characters in life, and that few 
_ people can read it without seeing something in it that 
belongs to themselves. Thus must it necessarily be, 
more or less, with all those who propose any other 
happiness than that which arises from a strict and 
regular piety. 

To meditate upon the perfection of the divine 
attributes, and to contemplate the glories of Heaven — 
these are the meditations of a soul advanced in piety, 
and are not suited to every capacity. But to see the 
emptiness and error of worldly happiness; to see the 
Srossness of sensuality, the poorness of pride, the 
stupidity of covetuousness, the delusion of honour, 
the blindness of our passions, the uncertainty of our 
lives and the shortness of all wordly projects—these 
_ &re meditations fitted to strike all minds, and are 
_ taught us by almost everything we see and hear. 


| This is that wisdom that crieth in the streets, that 
_ Standeth at all our doors, that appealeth to all our 
_ senses, teaching us by births and burials, by sickness 

and health, by pains and poverty, by misery and 
‘Vanity, and by all the changes and chances of life, 
that there is nothing else for a man to look after but 
@ happiness which is only to be found in the hopes of 
Teligion. 


ea a a ee i 
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How soon will every man that is in. health want 
all the same comforts of religion which eyery dying 
man wants! : 


G.K.C. WILLIAM LAW 
1332-40. 


253. PROGRESS 


There is nothing I think very exceptional in my 
situation as a mental worker. Entangiement is our 
common lot. I believe this craving for a release 
from bothers, from daily demands and urgencies, 
_from responsibilities and tempting distractions, is 
shared by an increasing number of people who, with 
specialized and distinctive work to do, find themselves 
eaten up by first-hand affairs. This is the outcome 
of a specialization and a sublimation of interests that 
has become frequent only in the last century or so. 
Spaciousness and leisure, and even the desire for 
_ spaciousness and leisure, have so far been exceptional. 
Most individual creatures since life began have been 
‘up against it’ all the time, have been driven 
continually by fear and cravings, have had to respond 
to the unresting antagonisms of their surroundings, 
and they found a sufficient and sustaining interest in 
the drama of immediate events provided for them by 
these demands. Essentially their living was cont- 
inuous adjustment to happenings. Good hap and 
ill hap filled it entirely. They hungered and ate and 
they desired and loved, they were amused and 
attracted, they pursued or escaped, they were over- 
taken and they died. 

But with the dawn of human foresight and with 
the appearance of a great surplus of energy in life 
such as the last century or so has revealed, there has 
been a progressive emancipation of the attention from 
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everyday urgencies. What was once the whole of 
life, has become to an increasing extent, merely the 
background of life. People can ask now what would 
have been an extra-ordinary question five hundred 
years ago. They can say “Yes, you earn a living, 
you support a family, you love and hate, but—what 
do you do ?” 

Conceptions of living divorced more and more from 
immediacy distinguish the modern civilised man from’ 
all former life. In art, in pure science, in literature, 
for instance, many people find a sustaining series of 
interests and incentives which have come at last to 
have a greater value for them than any primary needs 


_ and satisfactions, These primary needs are taken 


for granted, The everyday things of life become 
subordinate to these wider interests which have 
taken hold of them, and they continue to value 
everyday things, personal affections and material 
profit and loss only so far as they are ancillary to the 
newer ruling system of effort, and to evade and 
disregard them in so far as they are antagonistic or 
obstructive to that. And the desire to live as fully 
as possible within the ruling system of efforts 
becomes increasingly conscious and defined. 


The originative intellectual worker is not a normal 
human being and does not lead nor desire to lead a 
normal human life. He wants to lead a supernormal 
life. 

Mankind is realising more and more surely that to 
escape from individual immediacies into the less 
personal activities now increasing in human society 
is not, like games, reverie, intoxication or suicide, a 
suspension or abandonment of the primary life; on 
the contrary it is the way to power over that 
Primary life which though subordinated, remains 
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intact. Essentially it is an imposition upon the 
primary life of a participation in the greater life of 
the race as a whole. In studies and studios and 
laboratories, in administrative bureaus and exploring 
expeditions, a new world is germinated and develops. 
It is not a repudiation of the old but a vast extension 
of it, in a rational synthesis into which individual 
aims will ultimately be absorbed. We originative 
intellectual workers are reconditioning human life. 


U.M.R. H. G. WELLS 
38.1 °5% 


254. THE GREATNESS OF LOVE 


Love isa great thing, yea, a great and thorough 
good; by itself it makes everything that is heavy, 
light; and it bears evenly all that is uneven. 


For it carries a burden which is no burden, and 
_ makes everything that is bitter, sweet and tasteful. 


The noble love of God impéls a man to do great 
things, and stir him up to be always longing for what 
is more perfect. 


Love desires to be aloft, and will not be kept back ~ 
by anything low and mean. 


Love desires to be free, and estranged from all 
worldly affections, that so its inward sight may not 
be hindered; that if may not be tangled by any 
temporal prosperity, or by its adversity subdued. 

Nothing is sweeter than Love, nothing more 
courageous, nothing higher, nothing wider, nothing 
more pleasant, nothing fuller or better in Heaven and 
earth ; because love is born of God and cannot rest — 
but in God, above all created things. 


‘ 
N.S.R. THOMAS A KEMPIS 
15.12.3. 
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Perseverance is a prime quality in every pursuit. 
Yours is the time of life to acquire this inestimable 
habit. Men fail much oftener from want of persever- 
ance than from want of talent and of good disposition ; 
as the race was not to the hare but to the tortoise, 
"80 the meed of success in study is to him who is not 
in haste, but to him who proceeds with a steady and 
even step. It is not to a want of taste or of desire or 
of disposition to learn that we have to ascribe the 
rareness of good scholars: Our minds are not always 
in. the same state; they have not, at all time the 
‘Same elasticity ; today we are full of hope on the very 
Same grounds which, tomorrow, afford us no hope at 
all; every human being is liable to those flows and 
ebbs of the mind; but if reason interfere and bid you 
overcome the fits of lassitude, and almost mechani- 
cally to go on’ without the stimulus of hope, the 
buoyant fit Speedily returns. You congratulate 
yourself that you did not yield to the temptation to 
abandon your pursuit, and you proceed with more 
Vigour than ever. Five or six triumphs over tempta- 
tion to indolence or despair lay the foundation of 
certain success, and what is of still more importance, 
fix in you the habit of perseverance, 


A.G.W, WILLIAM COBBETT 
4-73. 


256. THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


In the great spectacle of the whole world, God, as 
in a mirror, shows himself to men. But some (I 
speak of the philosophers) are enveloped in their 
thoughts; everything for them is turned to vanity. 
‘Others intoxicated by their passions, live a continually 
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distracted life. To see God in his works, man must: 
at least be attentive to them. Passions blind to such 
an extent, not only savage peoples, but also those who 
seem the most cultured, that they do not even see the 
light which enlightens them. 


So men live on the earth; they think of nothing 
except that which flatters their base passions or their- 
vanity. Their souls are so weighed down that they 
can no longer raise themselves to any spiritual object ; 
all that is not palpable, that cannot be seen, nor 
tasted nor heard, nor felt, nor counted, seems to them 
chimerical. This weakness of soul seems to them 
strength, and their vanity flatters itself at resisting 
what naturally strikes other men. It is as though a 
monster glorified itself for not being shaped according 
to the common laws of nature; or as if a man born: 
blind exulted in not believing in the light and colour 
which other men see. 


O, my God, if so many men do not discover Thee- 
in this great spectacle Thou givest them of all nature, 
it is not because Thou art far from any of us. Every 
one of us feels Thee, as it were, with his hand; but 
the senses and the passions they raise, take up all the 
attention of our minds. Thus, O Lord, Thy light 
shines in darkness; but darkness is so thick and 
gloomy that it does not admit the beams of Thy light... 

Thou appearest everywhere; and~ everywhere 
inattentive mortals neglect to perceive Thee. All 
nature speaks of Thee and resounds with Thy holy 
name; but she speaks to deaf men, whose deafness 
proceeds from the noise and clatter they make to stun 
themselves. Thou art near and within them; but 


they are fugitive, and wandering, as it were, out of 
themselves. 


If Thou wert a barren, impotent and inanimate 
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ody, like a flower that fades away, river that runs, 
house that decays and falls to ruin, a picture that is 
but a collection of colours to Strike the imagination, 
ora useless metal that glistens, they would perceive 
Thee and fondly ascribe to Thee the power of giving 
them some pleasure, although in reality pleasure 


" #annot proceed from inanimate beings, which are 


themselves void and incapable of it, but from Thee 


_ #lone, the true spring of all joy. If, therefore, Thou 
_ art but a lumpish, frail and inanimate being, a mass 


without any virtue or power, a shadow of a being, 
Thy vain fantastic nature would busy their vanity, 
and be a proper object to entertain their mean and 


brutish thoughts. 


But because Thou art too intimately within them, 
and they~never at home, Thou art to them an 
unknown God; for while they rove and wander 
about, the intithate part of themselves js most remote 
from their sight. The order and beauty Thou scat- 
-terest over the face of Thy creatures are like a glaring 
light that hides Thee from men and dazzles their sore 
eyes. In fine, because Thou art too elevated and 
too pure a truth to effect §ross senses, men who are 
become beasts cannot conceive Thee, though man has 


daily convincing instances of wisdom and virtue 


without the testimony of any of his senses; for those 
virtues have not sound, colour, odour, taste, figure, 
Dor any sensible quality. 

Why, then, O my God, do men call Thy existence, 
‘wisdom and power more in question than they do 


those other things most real and manifest, the truth 
of which they suppose as Certain, in all the serious 


affairs of life, and which nevertheless, as well as Thou, 
*€scape our feeble senses? O misery! O dismal night 
that surrounds the children of Adam! O monstrous 
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stupidity! O confusion of the whole man! Man: 
has eyes only to see shadows, and truth appears a 
phantom to him. What is nothing is all; and what 
is all nothing to him. What do I behold in all 
nature? God. God everywhere, and still God alone. 


How unhappy is the impious soul who, far from 
Thee, is without God, without hope, without eternal 
comfort! How happy he who searches, sighs and 
thirsts after Thee! But fully happy he on whom are 
reflected the beams of Thy countenance, whose tears. 
Thy hand has wiped off and whose desires Thy love 
has already completed. 


When will that time be, O Lord? O fair day,. 
without either cloud or end, of which Thyself shalt be 
the sun, and wherein Thou shalt run through my soul 
like a torrent of delight ? Upon this pleasing hope I 
cry out: ‘Who is like Thee, O lord? My heart 
melts and my flesh faints, O God > my soul, and my 
eternal wealth. ’ 


Coe ur OF FENELON. 
18,12.3. 


257, AVOIDANCE OF EVIL 


The things that commonly happen in life and are 
esteemed among men as the highest good (as is 
witnessed by their works) can be reduced to these 
three, Riches, Fame, and Lust; and by these the 
mind is so distracted that it can scarcely think of any 
other good. With regard to lust, the mind is as 
much absorbed thereby as if it had attained rest in. 
some good ; and this hinders it from thinking of any- 
thing else. But after fruition a great sadness follows, 
which, if it do not absorb the mind, will yet disturb. 
and blunt it.... But love directed towards the eternal 
and infinite feeds the mind with pure joy, and is free- 
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from all sadness. Wherefore it is greatly to be 
desired, and to be sought after with our whole 
might....{and] although I could perceive this quite 
clearly in my mind, I could not at once lay aside all 
greed and lust and honour....One thing I could see, 
and that was that so long as the mind was turned 
upon this new way, it was deflected, and seriously 
engaged therein; which was a great comfort to me; 
for I saw that those evils were not such as would not 
yield to remedies: and though at first these intervals 
were rare and lasted but a short while, yet afterwards 
the true good became more and more evident to me, 
and these intervals more frequent and of longer 
duration. 


G.K,C. SPINOZA 
42.7.35 


258. ON BENEFITS 


Among the many different mistakes made by those 
who take life as it comes, and do not pause to 
consider, I should say that scarcely any thing is so 
detrimental as this, that we do not know either how 
to confer or how to receive a benefit. The consequence 
is that benefits are bad investments, and turn out 
bad debts. I should find it hard to say whether it ig 
meaner for a receiver to repudiate a benefit, or for a 
giver to press for its payment, inasmuch as a benefit 
is a sort of loan, whose return absolutely depends on 
the spontaneous action of the debtor. 

Can anyone be grateful to a man who has contemp- 
tuously tossed him a favour, or flung it at him in 
vexation, or out of sheer weariness given simply to 
rid himself of trouble? 

Let us bestow benefits, not lend them on interest. 
He, who in the act of giving, has thoughts about 
repayment, deserves to be deceived. Well, then, 
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what if the benefit has turned out ill? Why, 
children of wives often disappoint our expectations, 
but we bring children up, we marry all the same; and 
so determined are we in the teeth of experience, that 
when baffled we fight better, when shipwrecked we 
take to sea again, 

This is the property of a great and good mind, to 
seek good deeds and to search for a good man even 
after having met with bad men. If there were no 
cheats, what nobility would there be in showing 
bounty to many? As it is, goodness lies in giving 
benefits for which we are not sure of recompense, but 
of which the fruit is at once enjoyed by a noble mind. 

Do not hesitate then; preserve in your generous 
work. Assist one with your means, another with . 
credit, another with your favour or your advice, or a 
word in season. Is he ungrateful for one benefit ? 
After receiving a second, perhaps he will not be so. 
Has he forgotten two? Perhaps the third kindness 
will bring back the recollection of those he overlooked. 


What then is a benefit? It is the doing of a 
kindness which gives pleasure and in the giving gets 
pleasure. Consequently it is not the thing done or 
the thing given that matters, it is the intention, The 
spirit animating the act is what exalts trivial things, 
throws lustre on mean things, while it can discredit 
great and highly valued ones. 


The benefit itself does not consist in what is paid 
or handed over, just as the worship of the gods lies 
not in the victims offered but in the dutiful and 
upright feelings of the worshippers. If benefits 
consisted in things, and not in the actual wish to 
benefit, then the more things we got, the greater 
would the benetits be. But this is incorrect, for 
sometimes the man who has given a little in a noble 
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way obliges us more deeply; the man, that is, who 

has forgotten his own poverty in his regard for mine. 
It has been well said, therefore, that what comes 

from a willing hand is far more acceptable than what 

comes from a full hand. 

G. K.C. SENECA 


259. THE TRUE REFORMER 


If you wish to be a true reformer, three things are 
necessary. The first is to feel. Do you really feel 
for your brothers? Do you really feel that there is 
so much misery in the world, so much ignorance 
Superstition? Do you really feel that men are your 
brothers? Does this idea come into your whole 
being? Does if run with your blood? Does it 
tingle in your veins? Does it course through every 
nerve and filament of your body? Are you full of 
that idea of sympathy? If you are, that is only the 
first step. You must think next if you have found 
any remedy. The old ideas may be all superstition, 
but in and round those masses of superstition are 
nuggets of gold and truth. Have you discovered 
means by which to keep that gold alone, without any 
of the dross? If you have done that, that is only 
the second step and one more thing is necessary. 
What is your motive? Are you sure that you are not 
actuated by greed and gold, by thirst for fame or 
power? Are you really sure that you can stand to 
your ideals, and work on, even if the whole world 
wants to crush you down? Are you sure 
you know what you want, and will perform your 
duty, and that alone, even if your life is at stake? 
Are you sure that you will persevere so long as life 
endures, so long as there is one pulsation left in the 
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heart? Then you are a real reformer, you are a 
teacher, a master, a blessing to mankind. But man 
is so impatient, so short-sighted. He has not the 
patience to wait, he has not the power to see. He 
wants to rule, he wants results immediately. Why ? 
He wants to reap the fruits himself, and does not 
really care for others. Duty for duty’s sake is not 
what he wants. ‘‘To work you have the right, but 
not to the fruits thereof’? Says Sri Krishna. Why 
cling to results? Ours are the duties. Let the 
fruits take care of themselves. 


K. V.R. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
29.1.5. 


260. THE DIGNITY OF LEARNING 


To pass now to human proofs of the dignity of 
learning we find that among the heathens the 
inventors of new arts, such as Ceres, Bacchus and 
Apollo, were consecrated among the gods themselves 
by apotheosis. The fable of Orpheus, wherein quar- 
relsome beasts stood sociably listening to the harp, 
aptly described the nature of men, among whom 
peace is maintained so long as they give ear to 
precepts, Jaws and religion. It has been said that 
people would then be happy, when kings were philo- 
sophers, or philosophers kings ; and history shows that. 
the best times have ever been under learned princes. 


As for the services of knowledge to private virtue, 
it takes away all levity, temerity and insolence by 
copious suggestion of all doubts and difficulties, and 
acquainting the mind to balance reasons on both sides. 
It takes away vain admiration of anything, which is. 
tbe root of all weakness. And certainly, if a man 
meditate much upon the universal frame of nature, 
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the earth with men upon it (the divineness of souls 
except) will not seem much other than an ant-hill, 
where some ants carry corn, and some carry their 
young, and some go empty, and all to and fro a little 
heap of dust. 


Knowledgo crowns man’s nature with power. It 
even gives fortune to particular persons; and it is 
hard to say whether arms, or learning have advanced 
greater numbers, 


Lastly, by learning man excels man in that wherein 
man excels beasts. The great dignity of knowledge 
lies in immortality or continuance. Have not the 
verses of Homer continued twenty-five hundred years 
or more, without the loss of a syllable or letter during 
which time infinite palaces, temples, castles, cities 
have been decayed and demolished? If the invention 
of the ship was thought so noble, which carries riches 
and commodities from place to place, and econsociate 
the most remote regions in participation of their 
fruits, how much more are letters to be magnified, 
Popular and mistaken judgments will continue as 
they have ever been, but so will that also continue 
whereupon learning has ever relied, and which fails 
not. 


* Wisdom is justified of her children.’ 
G.K.C. FRANCIS BACON 


29.1.4. 
261. THE WORSHIP OF SAINTS 


I tried to get an idea of God in my mind, and I find 
what a false little thing I conceive; it would bea sin 


to worship that God, I open my eyes and look at the 


actual life of the great and saintly ones of the earth. 
They are higher than any conception of God that I 
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gould ever form. For, what conception of mercy 
could a man like me form, who would go after a man 
if he steals anything from me, and send him to jail? 
And what can be my highest idea of forgiveness ? 
Nothing beyond myself. Which of you can jump out 
of your own bodies? Which of you can jump out of 
your own minds? Not one of you. What idea of 
divine love can you form except what you actually 
live? What we have never experienced we can form 
no idea of. So, all my best attempts at forming an 
idea of God would fail in every case. And here are 
plain facts, and not idealism ; actual facts of love, of 
mercy, of purity, of which I can have no conception 
even. What wonder that I should fall at the feet of 
these men and worship them as God? And what else 
can any one do? I should like to see the man who ~ 
can do anything else, however much he may talk. 
Talking is not actuality. Talking about God and the 
Impersonal, and this and that, is all very good; but 
these man-Gods are the real Gods of all nations and 
all races. These divine men have been worshipped 
and will be worshipped so long as man is man. 
Therein is our faith, therein is our hope, of a reality. 
Of what avail is a mere mystical principle! 


be R, SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
14.7.3. 


262. THE PROGRESS OF THE SPIRIT 


If we consider how much of our lives is taken up 
by the needs ef nature, how many years are wholly 
spent before we come to any use of reason, how many 
years more before that reason is useful to us to any 
great purposes, how imperfect our discourse is made 
by our ill-education, false principles, ill company, bad 
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examples and want of experience, how many parts of 
our wisest and best years are spent in eating and 
sleeping, in necessary business and unnecessary 
vanities, in worldly civilities and less useful circum- 
stances, in the learning arts and sciences, languages or 
trades, that little portion of hours that is left for the 
practices of piety and religious walking with God is so 
short and trifling that were not the goodness of God 
infinitely great, it might seem unreasonable or impos- 
sible for us to expect of Him eternal joys in heaven, « 
even after the well-spending those few minutes which 
are left for God and God’s service, after we have. 
served ourselves and our own occasions. 


And yet it is to be considered that the fruit which 
comes of the many days of recreation and vanity is. 
very little, and although we scatter much, yet we 
gather but little profit; but from the few hours we 
spend in prayers and the exercises of a pious life the 
return is great and profitable, and what we sow in: 
the minutes and spare portions of a few years grows 
up to crowns and sceptres in a happy and a glorious 
eternity. Therefore, although it cannot be enjoined 
that the greatest part of our time be spent in the 
direct actions of devotion and religion, yet it will 
become a duty and also a providence to lay aside for 
the services of God and the businesses of the spirit, as. 
much as we can, because God rewards our minutes 
with eternal happiness; and the greater portion of. 
time we give to God, the more we treasure up for our- 
selves, and no man is a better merchant than he that 
lays out his time upon God and his money upon the 
OOF .... ; 

God hath appointed one remedy for all the evils in 
the world, and that is a contented spirit. A wise man. 
is placed in a variety of chances, like the centre of a 
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wheel in the midst of all the circumvolutions and 
changes of posture, without violence or change, save 
that it turns gently in compliance with its changed 
parts, and is indifferent which part is up and which is 
down. 

We ourselves make our fortunes good or bad; and 
when God lets loose a tyrant upon us, or a sickness, 
or a scorn or a lessened fortune, if we fear to die, or 
know not to be patient, or are proud or covetous, then 
‘the calamity sits heavy on us. 


If thou fallest from thy employment in public, 
take sanctuary in an honest retirement. If thou art 
out of favour with thy prince secure the favour of the 
King of Kings, and then there is no harm come to 
thee. When the north wind blows hard and it rains . 
sadly none bué fools sit down in if and cry. When a 
storm of a sad mischance beats upon our spirits, turn 
if into some advantage by observing where it can 
serve another end, either of religion or prudence, of 
more safety, or less envy. If it does any good to our 
souls, it hath made more than sufficient recompense. 


There is no man but hath blessings enough in 
present possession to outweigh the evils of a great. 
affliction. Am I fallen into the hands of evil-doers, 
and have they taken all from me: What now? Let 
me look about me. They have left me the sun and 
moon, fire and water, a loving wife, and many friends 
to pity me, and some to relieve me, and I can still 
discourse; and, unless I list, they have not taken 
away my merry countenance, and my cheerful spirif, 
and a good conscience; and they still have left me the 
providence of God and my religion, and my hopes of 
heaven, and my charity to them, too; and still I 
sleep and digest, eat and drink, I read and meditate; I 
can walk in my neighbour’s pleasant fields, and see 
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the varieties of natural beauties, and delight in all 
that in which God delights—he that hath SO many 
causes of joy, and so great, is very much in love with 
sorrow and peevishness and loses all these pleasures 
and chooses to sit down upon his little handful of 
_ thorns, 


G. K.C. JEREMY TAYLOR 
3-7-3. 


263, SPIRITUAL CONSOLATIONS 


Lord, what is my confidence which I have in this 
life? or what is my greatest comfort among all the 
things which I can see under heaven ? 

Is it not Thou, my Lord God, whose mercies are 
without number ? 

Where did it ever go well with me without Thee? 
or when could it be ill with me when Thou wast 
present ? 

I had rather be poor for Thee, than rich without 
Thee. 

I choose rather to sojourn on earth with Thee, 
than possess heaven without Thee. 

Where Thou art, there is heaven; and where thou 
art not, there is death and hell. 


Thou art my desire, and so I must needs groan 
after Thee, and cry and pray. 

In a word, I cannot fully trust in any one to bring 
me seasonable help in my necessities, save only in 
Thee, my God. 

Thou art my hope, Thou art my confidence, Thou 
art my comforter, and the most faithful friend of all. 

All men seek their own; Thou aimest only at my 
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salvation and profit, and turnest all things to my 
good. 

And although Thou expose me to various tempta- 
tions and adversities, yet all this Thou ordainest for 
my good; who art wont to prove Thy beloved children 
in a thousand ways. 

During such time of trial, Thou oughtest no less to 
be loved and praised, than if Thou didst fill me with 
heavenly consolations. 


In Thee, therefore, O Lord, God, I place all my 
hope and refuge: on Thee I cast all my tribulation 
and anguish; for whatsoever I see apart from Thee, 
I find altogether weak and inconstanb. 


For a multitude of friends will not profit, nor can 
powerful auxiliaries help one, nor sagacious counsel- 
lors give useful advice, nor the books of the learned 
comfort, nor any precious property buy freedom, 
‘nor the seclusion of any hiding place offer protection, 
unless Thou Thyself stand by me, help, strengthen, 
comfort, instruct, and guard me. 

For all things which seem to be for our peace, and 
for our happiness, when Thou art absent, are nothing 
and in truth bring with them no happiness. 


Thou, therefore art the fountain of all good, the 
height of life, and the depth of wisdom; and to hope 
in Thee above all things is the strongest comfort of 
Thy servants. 


G. K.C. THOMAS x KEMPIS. 
17.7+3- 
264. BEAUTY - 


IT always feel that tbe instinct for beauty is 
perhaps the surest indication of some essence of 
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immortality in the soul; and indeed there are 
moments when it gives one the sense of pre-existence, 
the feeling that one has loved these fair things in 
a region that is further back even than the beginnings 
of consciousness. Blake, indeed, in one of his wild 
half-inspired utterances, went even further, and 
announced that a man’s hopes of immortality 
depended not upon Virtuous conduct but upon 
intellectual perception. And it is bard to resist the 
belief, when one is brought into the presence of 
perfect beauty, in whatever form it may come, that 
the deep craving it arouses is meant to receive a 
Satisfaction more deep and real than the act of mere 
contemplation can give. I have felt in such moments 
as if I were on the verge of grasping some moment- 
Ous secret, as if only the thinnest of veils hung 
between me and some knowledge that would set my 
whole life and being on a different plane. But the 
moment passes and the secret delays. Yet we are right 
to regard such emotions as direct messages from God; 
because they bring with them no desire of possession, 
which is the sign of mortality, but rather the divine 
desire to be possessed by them; that the reality, 
Whatever it be, of which beauty is the symbol, may 
enter in and enthral the soul. It remains a mystery, 
like all the best things to which woe draw near. And 
the joy of all mysteries is the certainty which comes 
from their contemplation, that there are many doors 
yet for the soul to open on her upward and inward 
Way: that we are at the threshold and not near the 
goal; and then, like the glow of sunset, rises the 
hope that the grave, far from being the gate of death, 
may be indeed the gate of life. 


FR. R. A, O, BENSON 
19-7 3. 
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The Infinite cannot be explained by words. Ifa 
man is called upon to give an idea of an ocean to one 
who has never seen the sea, he can only say ‘‘It is 
a vast sheet of water, a big expanse of water, it is 
water all round.” 

All the sacred scriptures of the world nave become 
as if defiled, because they have come out of, and have 
been so often repeated by, human mouths. But the 
Absolute has never heen so defiled, for no one has yet 
been able to express Him by human speech. 

The conception of the Infinite cannot be conveyed 
by words; each has to realise Him for himself. 


A.G. W. SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
25-733. 


266. GOD AND MAN 


If what philosophers say of the kindred between 
God and man be true, what has any one to do but, 
like Socrates, when be is asked what countryman he 
is, never to say that he isa citizen of Athens, or of 
Corinth, but of the world? Why may not he who 
has learnt that from God the seeds of being are 
descended, not only to my father or grandfather, but 
to all things that are produced and born on the earth, 
and especially to rational natures, why may nof 
such a one Call himself a citizen of the world? Why 
not a son of God? And why shall he fear anything 
that happens among men? Shall kindred to Caesar 
enable a man to live secure, above contempt and 
fear; and shall not the having God for our Maker 
and Father and guardian free us from griefs and 
terrors?.... 


You are a distinct portion of the essence of God, 
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and contain a certain part of Him in yourself. Why 
do not you consider whence you came? You carry 
a god about with you, wretch, and know nothing 
of it. Do you suppose I mean some god without you, 
of gold and silver? It is within yourself you carry 
Him, and profane Him, without being sensible of it, 
by impare thoughts and unclean actions. If even 
the image of God were present, you would not dare 
to act so; when God Himself is within you, and 
hears and sees all, are not you ashamed to think and 
act thus, insensible of your own nature and hateful 
to God? 

You are a citizen of the world, and a part of it ; 
not a subservient, but a principal part. You are 
capable of comprehending the divine economy and of 
considering the connections of things. What, then, 
does the character of a citizen promise? To hold no 
private interest, to deliberate of nothing as a separate 
individual, but like the band or the foot, which if 
they had reason, and comprehended the constitution 
of nature, would never pursue, or desire, but with a 
reference to the whole. 


Wretch, are not you contented with what you see 
every day? Can you see anything better than the 
sun, fhe moon, the stars, the whole earth, the sea? 
Besides, you comprehend Him who administers the 
whole, and carry Him about in yourself. 


Boldly make a desperate push, man, for prosperity, 
for freedom, for magnanimity. Lift up your head at 
last as free from slavery. Dare to look up to God, 
and say, “Make use of mo for the future as Thou 
wilt. I am of the same mind; I am equal with 
‘Thee. I refuse nothing which seems good to Thee. 
Lead me whither Thou wilt. Is it Thy will that 
I should be in a public or a private condition, dwell 
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here or be banished, be poor or rich? Under all 
these circumstances I will make Thy defence to men. 
I will show what the nature of everything is.’ No, 
rather sit alone in a warm place, and wait till your 
nurse comes to feed you. If Hercules had sat 
loitering at home, what would he have been? You 
are not Hercules, to extirpate the evils of others. 
Extirpate your own, then. Expel grief, fear, desire, 
envy, malevolence, avarice, effeminacy, intemperance, 
from your mind. 


But these can be no otherwise expelled than by 
looking up to God alone as your pattern and being 
consecrated to His commands. If you wish for 
apything else, you will, with sighs and groans, follow 
what is stronger than you, always seeking prosperity 
without, and never finding it. For you seek it where 
it is not, and neglect to seek it where it is. 


G. K. C. EPICTETUS: 
10.7.3. 


267. MAN AND THE BRUTES 


‘* What,’ said he, “ makes the difference between 
man and all the rest of the animal creation? Every 
beast that strays beside me has the same corporal 
necessities with myself; he is hungry, and crops the 
grass; he is thirsty and drinks the stream; his thirst 
and hunger are appeased; he is satisfied: and sleeps; 
he rises again, and is hungry ; he is again fed and is 
at rest. -[ am hungry and thirsty, like him, but when 
thirst and hunger cease I am not at rest. I am, like 
him, pained with want, but am not like him, satisfied 
with fullness. The intermediate hours are tedious 
and gloomy ; I long again to be hungry, that I may. 
again quicken the attention. The birds peck the 
berries or the corn, and fly away to the groves, where. 
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they sit in seeming happiness on the branches and 
waste their lives in tuning one unvaried series of 
sounds. I likewise can call the lutist and the singer ; 
but the sounds that pleased me yesterday weary me 


_ today, and will £row, yet more wearisome tomorrow. 


I can discover in me no power of perception which 
is not glutted with its proper pleasure, yet I do not 
feel myself delighted. Man surely has some latent 
sense for which this place affords no gratification ; 
or he has some desire distinct from sense, which must 
be satisfied before he can be happy.” 

K. V.R. DR, JOHNSON 


2.8.3. 


268. THE AIM OF LIFE 


The aim of life is the gradual revelation in our 
human existence of the eternal in us. The general 
progress is governed by the law of Karma, or moral 
causation. The Hindu religion does not believe in a 
God who from His judgment-seat weighs each case 
Separately and decides on its merits. He does not 
administer justice from without, enhancing or remit- 
ting punishment according to His sweet will. God is 
in man, and so the law of Karma is organic to man’s 
nature. Every moment man is on his trial, and every 
honest effort will do him good in his eternal 
endeavour. The character that we build will continue 
into the future until we realise our oneness with God. 
The children of God in whose eyes a thousand years 
are as a day, need not be disheartened if the goal of 


perfection is not attained in one life. 


te Ww. SIR 8S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
2.3.3. 


269. THE HERO AS PROPHET 


‘We turn now to Mahomedanism among the Arabs 
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for the second phase of hero-worship, wherein the 
bero is not now regarded asa god, but as one God- 
inspired, a prophet. Mahomet is not the most 
eminent prophet, buf is the one of whom we are 
freest to speak. Nor is he the truest of prophets, but 
I do esteem him atrue one. Let us try to understand 
what he meant with the world; what the world 
meant and means with him will then be more 
answerable. 

Certainly he was no scheming impostor, no false- 
hood incarnate: theories of that kind are the product 
of an age of scepticism and indicate the saddest 
spiritual paralysis. A false man found a religion ? 
Why, a false man cannot build a brick house! No 
Mirabeau, Napoleon, Burns, Cromwell, no man 
adequate to do anything but is first of all in right 
earnest about it. Sincerity is the great characteristic 
of all men in any way heroic. 


The Arabs are a notable people; their country 
itself is notable. Consider that wide, waste horizon 
of sand, empty, silent like a sea; you are all alone 
there, left alone with the universe; by day a fierce 
sun blazing down with intolerable radiance; by night. 
the great deep heaven, with its stars—a fit country 
for a swift-handed, deep-hearted race of men. The 
Arabic character is agile, active, yet most meditative, 
enthusiastic. Hospitable, taciturn, earnest, truthful, 
deeply religious, the Arabs were a people of great 
qualities, waiting for the day when they should 
become notable to all the world. 

Here, in the year 570 of ourera, the man Mahomet 
was born, and grew up in the bosom of the wilderness, 
alone with nature and his own thoughts. From an 
early age he had been remarked as a thoughtful man, 
and his companions named him ‘The Faithful.’ He 
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was forty before he talked of any mission from 
Heaven. All this time living a peaceful life, he was 
looking through the shows of things into things 
themselves. 

Then, having withdrawn to a cavern near Meccah 
for a month of prayer and meditation, he told his 
wife Kadijah that, by the unspeakable favour of 
Heaven, he was in doubt and darkness no longer but 
saw it all. That all these idols and formulas were 
nothing; that there was one God in and over all; 
that God is great andis the reality. Allah akbar, 
* God is great’; and then Islam, ‘we must submit to 
Him.’ 

This is yet the only true morality known. A man 
is right and invincible while he joins himself to the 
great deep law of the world, in spite of all superficial 
laws, temporary appearances, profit-and-loss calcula- 
tions. This is the soul of Islam, and is properly also 
the soul of Christianity. We are to receive whatever 
befalls us as sent from God above. Islam means in 
its way the denial of self, annihilation of self. This 
is yet the highest wisdom that Heaven has revealed 
to our earth. In Mahomet, and his Koran, I find 
first of all sincerity, the total freedom from cant. 
For these twelve centuries his religion has been the 
guidance of a fifth part of mankind and, above all, it 
has been a religion heartily believed. 

The Arab nation was a poor shepherd people; a 
hero-prophet was sent down to them; within one 
century afterwards Arabia is at Granada on this hand, 
at Delhi on that! 


G. K.C, CARLYLE 
31.7 3. 


270. A GOOD NAME 
Reputation, after all, is but a signboard giving 
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notice where virtue dwells, and virtue itself is always. 


and everywhere preferable. Therefore, if it is said 
that you are a hypocrite because you have forgiven an 
insult, despise all such accusations. Such judgments 
are the ulterances of foolish men; and you must not 
give up what is right, even though your reputation 
suffer; for fruit is better than foliage, that is to say, 
an inward and spiritual gain is worth all external 
gains. We may take a jealous care of our reputation, 
but not idolise it; and while we desire not to 
displease good men, neither should we seek to please 
those that are evil. A man’s natural adornment is 
his beard, and a woman’s her hair; if either be torn 
out, they may never grow again, but if only shaven or 
shorn, they will grow all the thicker; and in like 


manner, if our reputation be shorn or even shaven by - 


slanderous tongues ( of which David says that “‘ with 
lies they cut like a sharp razor’’) there is no need to 
be disturbed; it will soon spring again, if not 
brighter, at all events more substantial. But if it be 
lost through our own vices, or meanness or evil living, 
if will not be easily restored, because its roots are 
plucked up. And the root of a good name is to be 
found in virtue and honesty, which will always cause 
it to spring up afresh however it may be assaulted. 


KoIGIR. SALES 
8.8.3. 


274. THE SIMPLE LIFE 


I would try to trace what I believe the essence of 
the simple life to be; it lies very far down in the 
spirit, among the roots of life. The first requisite is 
a perfect sincerity of character. This implies many 
things: it means a joyful temperance of soul, a 
certain clearness and strength of temperament. The 
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truly simple person must not be vague and indetermi- 
nate, swayed by desire or shifting emotion: he must 
meeé others with a candid frankness, he must 
bave no petty ambitions, he must have wide and 
genial interests, he must be quick to discern what is 
beautiful and wise ; he must have a clear and straight- 
forward point of view; he must act on his own 
intuitions and beliefs, not simply try to find out what 
other people are thinking and try to think it too ; he 
must, in short, be free from conventionality. The 
essence of the real simple character is that a man 
should accept his environment and circle; if he is 
born in the so-called world, he need not seek to fly 
from it. Such a character as I have described has a 
marvellous power of evoking what is sincere and 
simple in other natures; such a one will tend to 
believe that other people are as straightforward and 
genuine as himself; and he will not be wholly 
mistaken because when they are with him, they will 
be simple too. The simple person will have a strong, 
but not a Pharisaical, sense of duty; he will probably 
credit other people with the same sense of duty, and 
he will not often feel himself bound to disapprove of 
others, reserving his indignation for any instances of 
cruelty, meanness, falseness, and selfishness that he 
may encounter, He will not be suspicious or envious. 
Yet he will not necessarily be what is called a 
religious man, because his religion will be rather vital 
than technical. 


And thus the simple man will scarcely be a man of 
leisure, because there is so much that he will desire to 
do, and which he will feel called upon to do. What- 
ever he considers to be his work, he will do with a 
cheerful energy, which will sustain him far beyond 
the threshold of fatigue. His personal wants will be 
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few: he will not care for spending money for the sake 
of spending it, but he will be liberal and generous 
whenever there is need. He will be uneasy in Juxury. 
He will be the lover of the open air and of the 
country, but his aim will be exercise, and sense of 
health and vigour, rather than amusement. He will 
never be reduced to asking himself how he is going to 
spend the day, for the present day and a long 
perspective of days ahead, will already be full by 
anticipation. He will take work, amusement, people, 
as they come, and he will not be apt to make plans 
or to arrange parties because he will expect to find in 
ordinary life the amusement and the interest that he 
desires. He will be above all things tender-hearted, 
kind, and fearless. He will not take fancies to 


people, or easily discard a friend; but he will be: 


courteous, kind to all weakness, compassionate to 
awkwardness, fond of children, good-natured, loving 
laughter and peacefulness. He will not be easily 
disappointed, and he will have no time to be fretful, if 
things do not turn out exactly as he desires. 

I have known such persons in every rank of life. 
They are the people who can be depended upon to do 
what they undertake, to understand the difficulties of 
others, to sympathise, to help. The essence of it all 
is a great absence of self-consciousness, and such 
people as I have described would be genuinely surprised, 
as a rule, if they were told that they were living a 
different life from the lives of others. 


Uiesal sae od A, C. BENSON 
10.8.3. 
272, THE CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAN 


It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he 
is one who never inflicts pain. This description is 
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both refined and, a@ far as it goes, accurate. He is 
mainly occupied in merely removing the obstacles 
which hinder the free and unembarrassed action of 
those about him; and he concurs with their move- 
ments rather than takes the initiative himself. Hig 
benefits may be considered as parallel to what are 
called comforts or conveniences in arrangements of a 
personal nature: like an easy chair or a good fire, 
which do their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, 
though nature provides means of rest and animal heat 
without them. The true gentleman in like manner 
carefully avoids whatever may Cause a jar or a jolt in 
the minds of those with whom he is cast; all 
-¢elashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint 
or suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; his great 
concern being to make every one at their ease and at 
home. He has his eyes on all his company, he ig 
tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the 
distant, and merciful towards the absurd; he can 
recollect to whom be is speaking ; he guards against 
unseasonable allusions, or topics which may irritate; 
he is seldom prominent in conversation, and never 
wearisome. He makes light of favours while he does 
them, and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. 
He never speaks of himself except when compelled, 
never defends himself by a mere retort, he has no 
ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing 
motives to those who interfere with him, and 
interprets everything for the best. He is never mean 
or little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, 
never mistakes personalities or Sharp sayings for 
arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare not say 
out. From a long sighted prudence, he observes the 
maxim of the ancient sage, that we should ever 
conduct ourselves towards our enemy as if he were 
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one day to be our friend. He has too much good 
sense to be affronted at insults, he is too well 
employed to remember injuries, and too indolent to 
bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, 
on philosophical principles; he submits to pain, 
because it is inevitable, to bereavement, because it is 
irreparable, and to death, because it is his destiny. 
If he engages in controversy of any kind, his discip- 
lined intellect preserves him from the _ blundering 
discourtesy of better, perhaps, but less educated 
minds; who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack 
instead of cutting clean, who mistake the point in 
argument, waste their strength on trifles, misconceive 
thei, adversary, and leave the question more involved 
than they find it. He may be right or wrong in his 
opinion, but he is too clear-headed to be unjust; he - 
is as simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he is 
decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater candour, 
consideration, indulgence; he throws himself into the 
minds of his opponents, he accounts for their 
mistakes. He knows the weakness of human reason 
as well as its strength, its province, and its limits. 


G.K.C. J. H. NEWMAN 
y Pace 


273. ON DEATH 


All who have gone before you have submitted to 
the stroke of death. All who come after you shall 
undergo the same fate. The great and good, the 
prince and the peasant, the renowned and the obscure, 
travel alike the road which leads to the grave. At 
the moment when you expire, thousands throughout 
the world shall, with you, be yielding up their breath. 
Can that be held to be a great calamity which is 
common to you with everything that lives on 
earth ?—which is an event as much according to the 
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course of nature as it is that leaves should fall in 
autumn, or that fruit should drop from the tree when 
it is fully ripe ? 


The pain of death cannot be very long, and ig 
probably less severe than what you have at other 
times experienced. The pomp of death is more 
terrifying than death itself. It is to the weakness 
of our imagination that it owes its chief power of 
dejecting the spirits; for, when the force of the mind 
iz roused, there are few passions in our nature that 
have not been able to overcome the fear of death. 
Honour has defied death; love has despised it; 


shame has rushed upon it; revenge has disregarded 


if ; grief bas a thousand times wished for its apprdach, 
Is if not strange that reason and virtue cannot give. 
strength to surmount that fear, which, even in feeble 
minds, so many passions have conquered? What 
inconsistency is there in Complaining so much of the- 
evils of life, and being at the same time so afraid of 
what is to terminate them all! Who can tell 
whether his future life might not teem with disasters. 
and miseries as yet unknown, were it to be prolonged, 
according to his wish ? 


K. V.R, HUGH BLAIR. 
27.8.3. 


274. CHRIST’S PARABLES 


The same day went Jesus out of the house, and 
sat by the sea side. And great multitudes were. 
gathered together unto him, so that he went into a. 
ship, and sat; and the whole multitude stood on 
the shore, 

And he spake many things unto them in parables, 
saying, Behold, a sower went forth to sow ; 
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And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way 


side, and the fowls came and devoured them up: 

Some fell upon stony places, where they had not 
much earth: and forthwith they sprung up, because 
they had no deepness of earth: ~ 

And when the sun was up, they were scorched ; 
and because they had no root, they withered away. 

And some fell among thorns; and the thorns 
Sprung up, and choked them: 

But other fell into good ground, and brought forth 
fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold. 

Who hath ears to hear, let him hear.... 


And the disciples came, and said unto him, Why | 


speakest thou unto them in parables ? 

He answered and said unto them, because it is 
given unto you to know the*mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but to them it is not given. 


For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundance: but whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken away even that he hath. 

Hear ye therefore the parable of the sower. 

When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, 
and understandeth not, then cometh the wicked one, 
and catcheth away that which was sown in his heart. 
This is he which received seed by the way side. 

But he that received the seed into stony places, 
the same is he that heareth the word, and anon with 
joy receiveth it; 

Yet hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a 
while: for when tribulation or persecution ariseth 
because of the word, by and by he is offended. 


He also that received seed among the thorns is he 
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that heareth the word; and care of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he 
becometh unfruitful. 

But he that received seed into the good ground is 
he that heareth the word, and understandeth it; 
which also beareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some an 
hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. 


Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field : 

But while men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way. 


But when the blade was sprung up, and brought 
forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. 


So the servants of the householder came and said 
unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy 
field? from whence then hath it tares ? 


He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. 
The servants said unto him, Wilt thou then that we 
go and gather them up? 


But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up also the wheat with them, 


Let both grow together until the harvest: and 
in the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, 
Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into 
my barn. 

Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into 
the house: and his disciples came unto him, saying, 
Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the 
field. 

He answered and said unto them, He that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of man : 
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The field is the world; the good seed are the 
children of the Kingdom; but the tares are the 
children of the wicked one ; 

The enemy that sowed them is the devil; the 
harvest is the end of the world; and the reapers are 
the Angels. 

As therefore the tares are gathered and burned in 
the fire: so shall it be in the end of the world. 


The Son of man shall send forth his angels and 
they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
offend, and them which do iniquity. 


And shall cast them into a furnace of fire: there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father. Who hath ears to hear © 
let him hear. 


Again the Kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure 
hid in a field; the which when a man hath found, he 
hideth and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that 
he hath, and buyeth that field. 

Again the kingdom of heaven is like unto- a 
merchant man, seeking goodly pearls: 

Who, when he had found one pearl of great price, 
went and sold all that he had, and bought it. 

Again the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, 
that was cast into the sea and gathered of every kind: 


Which when it was full, they drew to shore, and 
sat down and gathered the good into vessels, but cast 
the bad away. 


And when he was come unto his own country, he 
taught them in their synagogue insomuch that they 
were astonished and said, Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty works? 
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Is not this the carpenter's son? Is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren James and Joses, and 
Simon and Judas ? 

And his sisters are they not all with us? Whence 
hath this man all these things ? 

And. they were offended in him. But Jesus said 
unto them, A Prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country and in his own house. 


G. K.C. ST, MATTHEW 
15.8.3. 


278. CONTENTMENT 


Contentment is a virtue which becomes lofty and 
Spiritual as the mind is trained to perceive and the 
heart to receive the guidance, in all things, of a 
merciful law. 


To be contented does not mean to forgo effort ; 
ig means to free effort from anxiety; it does not 
mean to be satisfied with sin and ignorance and folly, 
but to rest happily in duty done, and work accom- 
plished, 


A man may be said to be content to lead a 
Srovelling life, to remain in sin and debt, but such a 
man’s true state is one of indifference to his duty, 
his obligations, and the just claims of his fellow-men. 
He cannot truly be said to possess the virtue of 
contentment; he does not experience the pure and 
abiding joy which is the accomplishment of active 
achievement. 


There are things with which a man should be 
content: with whatever happens; with his friend- 
ships and possessions; and with his pure thoughts. 
Contented with whatever happens, he will escape 
Srief; with his friendships and possessions, he will 
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avoid anxiety and wretchedness; and with his pure © 


thoughts, he will never go back to suffer and grovel 
in impurities. 

There are three things with which a man should 
not be content: with his opinions; with his 
character; and with his spiritual condition. Not 
content with his opinions, he will continually increase 
in intelligence; not content with his character he 
will ceaselessly grow in strength and virtue ; and 
content with his spiritual condition, he will, every 
day, enter into a larger wisdom and a fuller 
blessedness. 


P.R.R, JAMES ALLEN 
1212:3 : 


276. TRUE HAPPINESS AND FALSE 


For a little space Philosophy was silent, and then 
she thus began again. 

“T would now lead thee to felicity. The supreme 
good which men seek is happiness; at this they aim 
in various ways. Some seek it through wealth. 
Now, wealth cannot make its possessor independent 
and free from all want; yet this is what it seems to 
promise. Every day the stronger wrest it from the 
weaker without his consent. So the wealth which a 
man thought would make him independent, actually 
puts him in need of further protection. __ 


‘ Other men imagine that they can secure felicity 
by means of rank, for official dignity clothes him to 
whom it comes with honour and reverence, Have, 
then, offices of state such power as to plant virtue in 
the minds of their possessors and to drive out vice ? 
Nay, they are rather wont to signalise iniquity than 
to chase if away. Thus Catullus calls Nonius, ‘ an 
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ulcer-pot,’ though ‘ sitting in the curule chair.’ And 
even where high office brings dignity, does their 
repute last? Why, the prefecture, which was onca 
a great power, is now but an empty name—a burden 
merely on the senator's fortune. The commissioner 
of the publie corn was once a personage—now what 
is more contemptible than this office? 


“ But you may ask, Boethius, if the happiness of 
kings does not last? Well, antiquity is full of 
examples, as are these days also of kings whose happi- 
ness has turned to calamity. There must needs be a 
balance of wretchedness in the lot of a king. The 
tyrant Damocles, who had made trial of the perils of his 
condition, figured the fears that haunt a throne under 
the image of a sword hanging over a man’s head.” 


“Indeed’’ said I, “I gee clearly enough that 
neither is independence to be found in wealth, nor 
power in sovereignty, nor reverence in dignities, nor 
true joy in pleasures,” 

“ Having set forth the form of false happiness, the 
next step is to show that true happiness is,”’ said she. 
“That which is Simple and indivisible by nature, 
buman errors Separate, and transform from the true 
and perfect to the false and imperfect. Happiness 
must not be sought in these things which severally 
are believed ‘to afford only some of the blessings most 
to be desired. That is the frue and perfect happiness 
which crowns one with the union of independence, 
power, reverence, renown and joy. It now remains 
that thou shouldst learn from what source this true 
happiness is to be sought. Since, as Plato maintains 
in the Timaeus, we ought, even in the most trivial 
matters, to implore the divine protection, what 
thinkest thou should we now do in order to deserve 
to find the seat of that highest good?” 
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We must invoke the Father of all,” said I, ‘‘ for 
without this no enterprise sets out from a right 
beginning.” 

“Thou sayest well,” said she. _“ Next, to consider 
where the dwelling-place of this happiness may be. 
The common belief of all mankind agrees that God, 
the supreme of all things, is good. Wherefore lest 
we fall into an infinite regression, we must acknow-. 
ledge the supreme God to be full of supreme and 
perfect good. But we have determined that true 
happiness is the perfect good; therefore, true 
happiness must dwell in the supreme Deity. Re- 
member this, that the good is the sum and source of 
all desirable things, and that the essence of absolute 
good and of happiness is one and the same. But we 
have seen that God and true happiness are one and 
the same. Then we can safely include that God's 
essence is seated in absolute good, and nowhere else.” 


G.K.C, BOETHIUS. 
16,10,3- 


277. SUFFERING 


Amidst the eternal illusion that envelops us one 
thing is certain—suffering. It is the corner stone of 
life. On it humanity is founded as on a firm rock. 
Outside it all is uncertainty. It is the sole evidence 
of a reality that escapes us. We know that we 
suffer, and we know nothing else. This is the base 
on which man has built everything. Yes, it is on the 
parched granite of pain that man has firmly 
established love and courage, heroism and pity, the 
choir of august laws and the procession of terrible or 
delightful virtues. If that foundation failed them,. 
those noble figures would all crash together into the 
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abyss of nothingness, Humanity has an obscure 
consciousness of the necessity of pain. It hag placed 
pious sorrow among the virtues of the saints. 
Blessed are those that suffer! Because it uttered that 
cry the Gospel has reigned over the world for two 
thousand years. 


ares P, ANATOLE FRANCE 
11.8.2, 


278. ON DOING GOOD 


The habit of doing good, of helping somebody every 
day, of dropping a little word of encouragement here 
and there, to a newsboy, a waiter in a restaurant or 
a hotel, a conductor on a car, an elevator boy, a 
toiler in your home or your office, a poor unfortunate 
man or woman in a wretched home, or on a seat in 
the park,—this is what broadens and ennobles life, 
makes character beautiful and fragrant as the rose; 
this is the sort of giving that returns to us with 


compound interest. 


Everywhere we go we find opportunities for thig 
sort of giving. Everywhere we find someone who 
needs encouragement, someone whose heart ig 
breaking under a heavy load, someone who needs 
Sympathy, someone who needs a lift. We never can 
tell what glorious fruitage the seed of the most trivial 
act of kindness may produce. Many a heart has 
been cheered simply by a smile from a stranger. 
A look of sympathy, an expression of a desire to help, 
& warm grasp of the hand has brought back hope and 
courage to many a disheartened soul. A kind letter, 
& word of encouragement has been the turning- 
point in the career of many a person on the verge of 
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There are gifts more precious than anything money 
can buy, which are in the power of all to bestow. 
The little girl who spent all her pennies in buying 
paper and a postage stamp to write to her grand- 
mother at Christmas, saying, ‘‘I love you, I love you, 
dear grandmamma,” teaches us a splendid lesson. 


Give, give, give, of whatever you have; but give 
yourself with your gift. It is love for which the 


world is hungering. ‘‘ Scatter your flowers as you go, 
for you will not pass this way again.” 
M. M. ORISON SWETT MARDEN: 
9.10.3. 

279. HOPE 


I was talking to a very old friend lately and she 
told me that, at the age of forty she felt life was not 
worth living; she seemed unable to find one thing in 
her life that justified the bother of the daily round. 
She is now a very wealthy woman andI reminded 
her that, when she and I were very poor, she was the 
gayest, most optimistic person on earth, always 
finding something that was worth while even when 
she was ground down by hardship and overwork. 
Yes, but you see, I had hope then,” she said, ‘I 
was always sure that something glorious would 


happen.” She got married to a poor man, was. 


thrillingly happy, and then unexpectedly he inherited 
a large fortune and was killed a few months later in 
an accident, And now she feels there is nothing to 
live for, no hope left. 


Perhaps this philosophy of living on hope is one of 
the most insidious of all our temptations ; it seems so. 
right, somehow, when we are going through hard 
times, to think, ‘‘ Oh, well some day I shall be happy.” 
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But it is fundamentally a bad philosophy. Take 
each day as it comes, find the happiness in it and 
enjoy it. Don’t think of the future but make the 
most of the present. Even the hardest, saddest day 
bas some precious gleam of brightness ; take each of 
these gleams gratefully and make the most of them. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for an hermitage ; 

Make each circumstance of your life a hermitage, 

a happy dwelling-place even though the circumstance 
seems like a prison. Then, if good times come later, 
or even worse ones, you will be able to say At least 
I have lived.” Now is the acceptable time—now is 
the day of salvation, 


Vv. P. A, M, LEONORA EYLES 
31.8.3. 


280, LIBERAL EDUCATION 


It is education which gives a man a clear conscious 
view of his own opinions and judgments, a truth in 
developing them, an eloquence in expressing them, 
and a forcein urging them. It teaches him to see 
things as they are to go right to the point, to disent- 
angle a skein of thought, to detect what is sophistical, 
and to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares him to 
fill any post with credit, and to master any subject 
with facility. It shows him how to accommodate 
himself to others, how to throw himself into their 
state of mind, how to bring before them his own, how 
to influence them, how to come to an understanding 
with them, how to bear with them. He is at home in 
any society, he has common ground with every class; 
he knows when to speak and when to be silent, he is 
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able to converse, he is able to listen; he can ask & 
question pertinently, and gain a lesson seasonably, 
when he has nothing to impart himself; he is ever 
ready, yet never in the way; he is a pleasant 
companion, and a comrade you can depend upon ; he 
knows when to be serious and when to trifle, and he 
has sure tact which enables him to trifle with grace- 
fulness and to be serious with effect. He has the 
repose of a mind which lives in itself, while it lives in 
the world, and which has resources for its happiness 
at home when it cannot go abroad. He has a sift 
which serves him in public, and supports him in 
retirement, without which good fortune is but vulgar, 
and with which failure and disappointment have a 
charm, ; 


M. M. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
23.8.3. 


981. THOUGHTS OF DEATH 


Very quickly will it be over’ with thee here; see 
then how matters stand with thee. A man is here 
today, and tomorrow he is no longer seen. 

And when be is taken away from the sight, he is 
also quickly out of mind. 

Oh! the dulness and hardness of the human heart, 
which thinks only of what is present and does not 
look rather forward to things to come. 

Thou oughtest in every action and thought so to 
order thyself as if thou wert immediately to die. 

If thou hadst a good conscience, thou wouldst not 
much fear death. 

It were better for thee to avoid sin than to escape 
death. 
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If thou art not prepared to-day, how wilt thou be 
tomorrow ? 


Tomorrow is an uncertain day; and how dost thou 
know that thou shalt be alive to-morrow ? 

What good isit to live long, when we advance so 
little ? 

Ah! long life does not always make us better, but 
often rather adds to our guilt. 

Would that we had behaved ourselves well in this 
world, even for one day! 

Blessed is he that has always the hour of his 
death before his eyes, and every day prepares himself 
to die. If thou hast at any time seen a man die, 
think that thou also must traverse the same path. 

In the morning, think that thou mayest not live 
till night; and when evening comes, presume not to 
promise thyself the next morning, 

Be therefore always repared, and live in such 
a manner, that death mag never find thee unprepared. 

Many die suddenly, ard when they little think of it. 

When that last hour shall come thou wilt begin to 
have quite other thoughts of thy whole past life, and 
be exceeding sorry that thou hast been so negligent 
and remiss. 

How happy and prudent is he who strives now to 
be such in this life, as he desires to be found at his 
death. 

A perfect contempt of the world, a fervent desire 
to advance in virtue, a love of discipline, labour in 
penitence, readiness in obedience, self-denial, and 
patience in affliction will give us great assurance of 
dying happily. 

Thou mayest do many good things whilst thou art 
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well: but when thou art sick, I know not what thou 
wilt be able to do. 


Few are improved by sickness; so they also that 
rove about much, seldom become Holy. 


Trust not in thy friends and kiesfolk, nor put off 
the welfare of thy soul to hereafter; for men will 
forget thee sooner than thou thinkest. 

It is better now to provide in time, and see some 
good before thee, than to depend upon the help of 
others. If thou art not now careful for thyself, who 
will be careful for thee hereafter ? 


The present time is very precious. Nowis the 
acceptable time; now is the day of salvation. But. 
oh, the sorrow that thou dost not spend this time 
more profitably, wherein thou mayest earn life for- 
ever! The time will come, when thou wilt wish for 
one day or hour to amend andI know not whether 
thou wilt obtain it. 


Strive now so to live, that in the hour of thy death 
thou mayest be able to rejoice, rather than fear. 


Ah, fool! Why dost thou think to live long, 
when thou art not sure of one day ? 


How many thinking to live long have been deceiv- 
ed, and snatched unexpectedly away ? 


How often hast thou heard related, that such a one 
was slain by the sword; another drowned ; another,. 
from a height, broke his neck; one died eating, 
another playing? Some have perished by fire; some 
by sword; some by pestilence; and some by robbers. 


And so death is the end of all; and man’s life. 
suddenly passeth away like a shadow. 


Who will remember thee when thou art dead? and 
who will pray for thee ? 
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Do now, beloved, do now all thou canst, because 
thou knowest not when thou shalt die, nor dost thou 
know what shall befall thee after death, 


Whilst thou hast time, gather up for thyself ever- 
lasting riches; think of nothing but thy salvation ; 
eare for nothing but the things of God. 


G.K.C. THOMAS A KEMPIS 
22.8.3. 


282, CONCENTRATION 


What we have really got to do, all of us, is to keep 
our sense of fine quality. This sense is easily 
blunted. And we cannot rely on abstract maxims 
to which we can safely look to keep it whetted. 
Prigs are easily manufactured, and so are pedants, 
and each sort is apt to pass with itself and with none 
other for genuine. The surest way is to select, and 
concentrate on what is selected, and then to follow 
up that concentration by trying to work with passion. 
Without passion, said a famous critic of life, nothing 
great has ever been accomplished. It is no very 
different saying from one which is better known, 
that genius is "an infinite capacity for taking pains.” 
Of course, in talking to you who are here, when I 
speak of selecting an object of study and concentrat- 
ing on it with passion, I do not mean any object, 
I mean one which, being your free choice, is high 
enough in quality to admit of the dedication of life to 
it—for a time or indefinitely. And here there is 
another snare to be avoided. Narrow and abstract 
views, alike in the selection of the object and in the 
pursuit of its study, have to be avoided. The sense of 
proportion must be present in the mind of the most 
faithful students, if he is not to be preyed on by the 
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imps of comedy. That is why it is good to have 
before one’s mind the figure of some great man who 
has been above this kind of criticism, in that his life 
and his study have been so simple and transparent 
that we are compelled not only to admire but even to 
reverence them. A Berkeley, a Newton, or a Darwin 
(a Bose, a Tagore, or a Raman) gives one this sense. 
Their striving seems so genuine as to suggest uncons- 
ciousness not only of any personal ambition but even 
of self. It is figures like these that inspire the 
University student, and that suggest to him great 
ideas. In the books they have written, and in the 
traditions of their personal lives, he finds leadership. 
In close spiritual contact with such figures he gains 
the inspiration which will in his own way make him 
a leader in some circle which may be great or may be 
small, buf which will look to him who is thus inspired 
as a leader. But such examples, and through the 
training which close spiritual contact with such 
examples gives, the soul of a people grows. 


GRC: LORD HALDANE 
Bir se 


2838. NATURE AND GRACE 


My son, observe carefully the motions of nature 
and grace; for they move in very opposite and 
subtle ways, and can hardly be distinguished but by 
@ spiritual and inwardly enlightened man, 


All men indeed aim at good, and mean something 
of good in their words and actions; and so, under the 
appearance of good, many are deceived. 

Nature is crafty, and draws away Many, ensnares 
and deceives them, and always keeps herself before 
herself as her end. 
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But grace walks with simplicity, turns away from 
every appearance of evil, uses no false pretences, and 
does all things purely for God, in whom also she 
finally rests. 

Nature is not willing to die, or to be restrained, or 
to be overcome, or to be in subjection, or of her own 
accord to be under a yoke. 

But grace studies self-mortification, resists sensual- 
ity, seeks to be subject, is eager to be overcome, does 
not wish to enjoy her own liberty, loves to be kept 
under discipline, and desires not to bave the command 
over any one; but ever to live, stand, and be subject 
_ to God; and for God’s sake is ever ready humbly to 
bow down to every human creature. 

Nature labours for her own interest, and takes into 
consideration what gain she may reap from another. 

But grace considers more not what may be 
advantageous and profitable to herself, but what may 
be profitable to many. 

Nature willingly receives honour and respect. 


But grace faithfully attributes all honour and glory 
to God. 

Nature is afraid of shame and contempt. 

But grace rejoices to suffer reproach for the name 
of God. 

Nature loves ease and bodily rest. 

But grace cannot be idle and willingly embraces © 
labour. | 

Nature seeks to have things that are costly and 
fine, and does not care for things that are cheap and 
coarse, 

But grace is pleased with that which is plain and 
humble, rejects not coarse things, nor refuses to be 
clad in old garments, 
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Nature has regard to temporal things, rejoices at 
earthly gain, is troubled at losses, and is provoked at 
any trifling offence. 

But grace attends to Seine eternal, and cleaves 
not to things temporal; neither is she disturbed by 
the loss of things, or embittered by hard words; for 
she places her treasnre and her joy in heaven, where 
nothing is lost. 

Nature rejoices in a multitude of friends and 
kindred, glories in the nobility of rank and descent ; 
fawns on them that are in power, flatters the rich, 
and applauds such as are like herself. 


But grace loves even her enemies, and is not 
puffed up with having a great many friends, nor sets 
any value upon rark or birth, except virtue of a high 
degree is found therein: favours the poor more than 
the rich; sympathises more with the innocent than 
the powerful; rejoices with him that loves the truth, 
and not with the deceitful; ever exhorts “the good to 
be zealous for better gifts, and to become like to the 
son of God by the exercise of virtues. 

Nature is quick to complain of want and of trouble. 

But grace bears poverty with constancy. 

She teaches, therefore, to restrain the senses, to 
avoid vain self-complacency and ostentation, humbly 
to hide those things which are worthy of praise and 
admiration, and to seek from everything and in every 


kind of knowledge fruit to profit, and the praise and 
honour of God. 


She desires not to have herself, or what belongs to 
her, extolled, but wishes that God may be blessed in 
His gifts, who bestows all out of mere love. 


This grace is a supernatural light, and a certain 
Special gift of God, and the proper mark of the elect, 
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and pledge of eternal salvation which raises @ man 
from the things of the earth to the love of heavenly 
things, and out of a carnal man makes him a spiritual 
man, 

The more therefore nature is suppressed and 
subdued, the greater grace will be infused; and the 
inward man, by new vicitations be daily more 
renewed after the image of God. 


c. K. Cc. THOMAS A KEMPIS 
0.4. 


284, MANNERS 


There is always a best way of doing everything, if 
it be to boil an egg. Manners are the bappy ways of 
doing things; each one a stroke of genius or of 
love,—now repeated and hardened into usage. They 
form at last a rich varnish, with which the routine 
of life is washed, and its details adorned. If they 
are superficial, so are the dew-drops which give such 
a depth to the morning meadows. Manners are very 
communicable: men catch them from each other. 

The power of manners is incessant, —an element 
as unconcealable as fire. The nobility cannot in any 
country be disguised and no more in a republic or a 
democracy than in a kingdom. No man can resist 
their influence. There are certain manners which are 
learned in good society, of that force, that if a person 
have them, he or she must be considered, and is 
everywhere welcome, though without beauty, or 
wealth or genius. Give a boy address and accom- 
plishments, and you give him the mastery of palaces 
and fortunes where he goes. He has not the trouble 
of earning or owning them; they sclicit him to enter 
and possess. 

A. G. W. RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


19.1.4. 
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The supreme object of education and culture is to 
develop man along the line of his noblest nature, so 
that he will be not only keen, sagacious, and shrewd, 
but broad-minded, evenly and sympathetically 
balanced, tolerant, and charitable as well. 

The properly educated youth will naturally express 
in his life the principles of the Golden Rule; he will 
recognize that others do not exist merely for his 
benefit; he will see that the highest good for each 
lies in mutual reciprocity. An education which does 
not achieve these results, which does not bring 
sweetness and light, harmony and power into the life, 
is no education at all. 

It is one thing to succeed in business according to 
the ordinary acceptation; it is another and totally 
different thing to succeed in life. Many aman has 
failed in business and yet lived a truly successful life, 
because he has lived up to his highest ideal. The 
man who does the very best he can under all circum- 
stances, who makes the most of his ability and 
opportunities, who helps his fellow-men whenever it 
is in his power to do so, who gives the best of himself 
to every occasion, who is loyal and true in his 
friendships, kindly, charitable and magnanimous 
towards all, is a successful man, though he may not 
leave enough money to pay his funeral expenses. 

A noble character cannot be developed under the 
shadow of a low, sordid aim. The ideal must be 
high, the purpose strong, worthy and true; or the 
life will be a failure. The man who is constantly 
scheming and planning to get the better of his 
neighbour, to drive a bargain in which the advantage 
will be all on his side, can never attain the dignity 
and grandeur of true manhood. ; 
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How many men who think they are succeeding by 
amassing fortunes are really failing to secure the very 
things for which they strive! While they are 
struggling to get that which they think will] purchase 
nearly every thing desirable, the true riches, without 
which all the money in the universe is but a mockery, 
elude their grasp, 


Man is not a brute. To draw in and blow out the 
breath, and to eat and drink, is not living, A man 
cannot live by bread alone. The aesthetic faculties, 
the aspiring instincts in a well developed man are 
®ver more imperious in their demands for the true 
_and the beautiful, for the higher and the nobler, than 
is the body for material food. It is as natural for the 
soul to aspire as it is for a blade of grass or a tree to 
srow upward, 


ae R,R. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
16.4.4, 


286. THE IDEAL 


It is easier to lay your life down than to live for 
the ideal and humanity. 


In this battle of life we must rise above all self- 
seeking and do our share for the love of doing it, 
Our motive should always be to turn out well what- 
ever we undertake, rather than dwell on what 
personal gain or loss it may bring. When we are 
faithful to the ideal we grow indifferent to success 
and failure, victory and defeat, good fortune and 
misfortune. That which affects the little self does 
not seem so vital to us. We find our rest and 
security in something higher, 


M. R. P. SWAMI PARAMANANDA 
24.3.4. 
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2987. PRAYER 


Be not afraid to pray; to pray is right. 

Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 

Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease ; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see; 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be: 

But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 


G. K.C. HARTLEY COLERIDGE 
412.3. 


288, THE INFLUENCE OF IDEAS 


Nothing is so expansive as the train of thought 
suggested by an idea that is really great ; and if it has 
once been fully grasped, nothing transforms the whole 
outlook in the fashion that its suggestive power does. 
Now, to get great ideas werequire great teachers. 
These teachers may be living persons with whom we 
come in daily contact, or they may be-dead and yet 
reach us through great books which they have given 
to the world. In whichever way it comes, the teach- 
ing required is that which guides to a large outlook 
and to none but a large outlook. Yet after all it is 
only to a limited extent that the teacher, be he living 
or one who though dead yet speaks, can mould his 
student. There is no royal road to learning, The 
higher it is the harder is the toil of the spirit that is 
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required for its attainment. But this toil brings with 
it happiness. As we advance along the path, we see 
more and more new territory to traverse, new heights 
to scale, heights which are accessible only by 
patient labour, but the scaling of which promises us a 
new sense of possessions. In all this there is much 
of the sweet in sad and the sad in sweet. Yet the 
mere endeavour, even apart from the result, brings its 
reward. There is a passage in Fomola in which 
George Eliot describes this kind of inexperience of 
the scholar: ~* We can only have the highest happi- 
ness, such as goes along with being a great man—by 
having wide thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of 
the world as well as for ourselves; and this sort of 
happiness often brings sc much pain with it that we 
can only tell it from pain by its being what we would 
choose before everything else, because our souls see it 
is good.’” For him who seeks to live at the bigher 
levels of life, be it in learning or in art or in conduct, 
adversity has its uses. It detaches his mind, and 
develops in it the sense of that freedom that can only 
come when the spirit is tied to no one particular 
possession, but has grown everywhere capable of 
rising to freedom. It is hard for the rich man, who 
cannot free himself from the obsession of his riches 
and treat them as a means to an end, to reach the 
kingdom of heaven. On the Other hand, the mind 
that is really free is the mind that chooses to submit 
itself to toil and discipline, to renounce much, and to 
pursue its course, not as an arbitrary course, but as 
one of self-development in accordance with law and 
discipline. If we would succeed, nay, if we would be 
free from what is the worst burden of all, slavery to 
an arbitrary will which seeks only the gratification of 
its immediate impulses, we must learn to renounce 
and to limit ourselves. We must accept the negative, 
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not to sit down helpless before it, but, in order to. 
conquer, rise above it to a larger outlook brought 
about by what we start from, being enriched by its 
incorporation. Just as the body grows by assimilat- 
ing inorganic and foreign material from the environ- 
ment and transforming it to its own uses, just as the 
social organism develops in proportion as it gives 
rights to new classes of citizens and brings within: 
itself and raises to a higher level and sense of 
responsibility those who in a previous generation. 
would have been treated as unworthy of civil rights, 
so the mind of the scholar grows. It grows in 
strength and breadth as it assimilates what it costs a 
hard struggle and much renunciation of passing 
pleasure to grasp. But what is thus grasped is, in 
the process of being so grasped, transcended and freed 
from the appearance of being foreign and uninterest- 
ing. This is the meaning of the conquest of the 
negative, and without the conquest of the negative 
there is no real growth, intellectual or moral. If I 
may presume to suggest something to those of my 
hearers who are students, it is to acquire as early in 
life as you can a business-like habit of concentration. 
There are people who say that youth is the time to. 
enjoy life, and that therefore much of youth should 
be reserved for enjoyment while that is still possible. 
Now I am far from suggesting to you that you should 
cut yourselves off from the resources of amusement. 
On the contrary, I think that the capacity for these 
forms a part of the widest life. What is called 
recreation has a detaching and enlarging quality. 
But do not jump from this to the conclusion that 
apolausticism is a safe philosophy of conduct. In 
these days everything is so specialised and so difficult 
that nothing short of concentration of a close kind is. 
enough. No one can in our time accomplish the 
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production of any golid contribution to the common 
stock of ideas unless he is prepared to devote years to 
preparing himself and his whole soul for work which 
will be his chief interest and chief amusement. 


- “ Cc. LORD HALDANE 
$1.5. 


289. SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


We see man not as a bundle of sensory impressions, 
but conscious of purpose and responsibilities to which 
the external‘ world is’ subordinate and from this 
perspective we recognise a spiritual world alongside 
the physical world....Life would be stunted and 
narrow if we could feel no significance in the world 
around us beyond that which can be weighed or 
measured with the tools of the physicist or described 
by the metrical symbol of the mathematician... .We 
all know that there are regions of the human spirit 
untrammelled by the world of physics. The physicist 
now regards his own external world in a way that I 
can only describe as more mystical, though not less 
exact and practical than that which prevailed some 
years ago when it was taken for granted that nothing 
could be true unless an engineer could make a model 
of it.... 

In the mystic sense of the creation around us, in 
@ yearning towards God, the soul grows upward, and 
finds the fulfilment of something implanted in its 
nature—an inner light proceeding from a greater 
power than ours. The idea of a Universal Mind or 
Logos would be, I think, a fairly plausible inference 
from the present state of scientific theory, at least it 
is in harmony with it. 


PLR,R, PROFESSOR A, §S, EDDINGTON 
18912.4, 
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Very few people bring the whole of themselves. 
to their task. The causes are various—systemless. 
working, vicious living, wrong thinking, wrong 
methods, wrong occupations. 


The real material with which you build your career 
is in you. Your own self is your greatest capital. 
The secret of your future achievement is locked up in. 
your brain, in your nerves, in your muscles, in your 
ambition, in your determination, and in your ideal. 
Everything depends upon your physical and mental 
condition, for that governs your vitality, your vigour, 
and your ability to do things. The amount of 
physical and mental force you are able to use in your 
vocation will measure your ultimate success, and. 
whatever lessens this force, or the effectiveness of 
your achievement, will cut down your lace in. 
life and your chances of success. 


Achievement does not depend so much upon the: 
size of the deposit you have in the bank as upon the 
amount of capital you have in yourself, the effective- 
ness with which you cause it, and the power you can 
bring to your vocation. 


It is sad to see a young man trying to win high 
place with a broken down constitution, or with his. 
faculties half trained, and his prospects ruined by a 
shattered physique. The saddest thing of allis that 
wise living might have made fulfilment of ambition 
possible and enriched the world with a noble, well- 
rounded life. 


If you are level-headed, dead in earnest, and bound 
to make the most of yourself, you will regard every 
bit of energy and every source of power, physical, 
mental and moral, as precious life capital not to be 
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parted with except for some worthy equivalent. You 
will look upon every form of dissipation and every 
little loss of energy as an unpardonable waste, a sin, 
almost a crime, You will stop every leak of energy 
and prevent every unnecessary drain of your success 
capital, so that all the force you can muster, all the 
power you command, shall be expended most 
economically and effectively. You will keep every 
faculty and function up to a standard of the highest 
excellence so that you can come to your task in the 
morning a whole man, with every faculty intent, and 
every function normal. If you cannot carry a 
strong, vigorous personality to your work every day 
or if you bring out a small part of yourself to your 
task, you will realize but a small part of your 
possibilities. 

The great problem, then, which every one has to 
face is how to generate energy, how to conserve it, 
and how to keep one’s self always at the top of his 
condition. 


Fr. RR, ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
31.1.4. 


291. SCIENCE AND THE UNIVERSE 


The increase of knowledge of the Universe is due 
entirely to the successive aids that inventions have 
given in supplementing the powers of naked eyes and 
naked hands. Without such assistance, our 
knowledge of the structure of the world would remain 
very restricted, Without a telescope, we can only 
see details of things in our immediate neighbourhood, 
and that only to a limited extent; to fill in further 
detail, a microscope is necessary. Our ears only 
enable us to hear notes of limited pitch; our eyes 
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are sensitive to a range of colour far more limited 
than the range of the photographic plate; if events 
happen too rapidly our brains receive merely a blurred 
impression which it needs a slow-motion film to 
disentangle. 


Most of our outlook on life is coloured by the 
impressions we receive through senses, unaided by 
any artificial assistance. What we call a common- 
sense view of life is largely based on an acquaintance 
with things, confined in size between fairly narrow 
limits, restricted to small ranges of temperature and 
pressure, moving at low speeds and for short periods 
of time. It is not unreasonable to say that life gives 
us as true a view of the Universe as (say) a tourist 
could obtain of the interior of Westminster Abbey by 
looking through a key-hole of a side entrance. 
Successive inventions have enabled scientists to 
enlarge the key-hole, and perhaps at some future 
date will even throw open the door. If science by 
its study of things very small and very large, very 
near and very distant, of temperatures very great, of 
velocities very high, is driven to conclusions which 
seem to violate our common-sense attitude, our 
key-hole notion of the Universe, it seems reasonable 
to treat it merely as one more shock in the succession 
which the man in the street has encountered and 
eventually absorbed. Nature is a conjurer for super- 
man. Generations of Scientists have attempted to 
penetrate her secrets. Bit by bit the disguise is 
being torn away, but each new discovery seems only 
to open out fresh avenues demanding further explora- 
tion. Nature is a true woman, who will have the 
last word. Scientists of every age may well echo 
Newton’s account of his own life's work: ‘I do not 
know what I may appear to the world, but to myself 
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I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the 
seashore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me.’ 


7. R.R, Cc, V. DURELL 
8.2.4. 


292. IDLENESS 


I don’t know a better advice to a young man than 
never to be idle. The best preventive against idleness 
is to start with the deep seated conviction of the 
earnestness of life, Whatever men say of the world, 
it is certainly no stage for trifling; in a scene when 
all are at work idleness can lead only to wreck and 
ruin. ‘‘ Lifeis short, art long, opportunity fleeting, 
experiment slippery, judgment difficult.” These are 
the first words of the medical aphorisms of the wise 
Hipocrates; they were set down as a significant sign 
at the porch of the benevolent science of healing more 
than 500 years before the Christian era; and they 
remain still, the wisest text which a man can take 
with him asa directory into any sphere of effective 
social activity. \ 


A. G. W. JOHN STUART BLACKIE 
2.2.4. 


293. GOD’S INFINITY 


As a lamp does not burn without oil, so a man 
cannot live without God. 


God is related to man as a magnet is to iron. 
Why does not then God attract man? As iron 
thickly imbedded in dust is not moved by the 
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attraction of the magnet, so the soul thickly imbedded 
in Maya does not feel the attraction of the Lord. 
But when the mud is washed away with water, the 
iron is free to move, even so when the soul by the 
constant tears of prayer and repentance washes away 
the mud of Maya that compels it to stick to the 
earth, it is soon attracted by the Lord unto himself. 


God is infinite while the creature Jiva is a finite 
being. How then can the finite grasp the Infinite ? 
It is like a figure made of salt trying to fathom the 
depths of the ocean, In doing so the salt doll is. 
dissolved into the sea and lost. Similarly the Jiva. 
in trying to measure and to know God loses his sense 
of separateness and becomes absorbed in Him. 


The union of the Jivathman with the Paramath-. 
man is like the union of the hour and minute hands. 
of a watch once in every hour. They are inter- 
related and inter-dependent, and though usually 
‘separate, they may become united as often as. 
favourable opportunities occur. 


The figure one may be raised to any number by 
adding’ zeros after it; but if that one is omitted, 
zeros by themselves have no value; similarly so long 
as Jiva does not cling to God who is the one, it has. 
no value, for all things here get their value from 
their connection with God. 


Similarly so long as Jiva clings to God who is like 
the unit and does all his works for Him he gains. 
more and more thereby; on the contrary, if he 
overlooks God and adds in his list of works many 
grand achievements, all done for his own edification, 
he will gain nothing therefrom. 


The Lord Himself is playing in the form of man. 
He is the great juggler and this phantasmagoria of 
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Jiva and jagat is His great jugglery. The Juggler 
alone is true, the jugglery is false. 


7 V.R., SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
4. 


294. WORKING FOR AN IDEAL 


Nature shows no mercy to the effete and the 
decadent. The parasite, who is allowed to exist by 
the labour of others, will surely disappear. How is 
India to meet this crisis? It is only by securing the 
strength of body, of mind and soul. You cannot 
afford to weaken the one without weakening the 
others. The law of life and all its activities is one. 
It is not cotton-wool protection, but the shock of 
adversity that strengthens every fibre of true man- 
hood. Thus will you learn to stand upright and 
despise to be either cringing or vulgarly self-assertive, 
You will then lead no double life, and your word and 
deed will correspond. Rather will your deed exceed 
your word: for, the sum total of energy is constant, 
and when all the strength is wasted in word, there 
will be nothing left to build your character. Even 
a speck of protoplasm has a faculty of choice. It 
accepts or rejects the multifarious stimuli of its 
environment. Have you made your choice of what 
life is fo mean to you? Your destiny ig to be 
determined not by outside forces, but by you and you 
alone. Are you to be satisfied by mere parrot’s 
training — process akin to passive osmosis? The result 
of it is that even the greatest message that came to us 
from the past is merely repeated by rote, without its 
being regarded as an injunction which is to transform 
our life. There is thus a tendency to lay down the law 
for others whereas the only law which it is given us to 
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enforce ison ourselves. Why are we so inefficient? 
Because we have not the daring to leave the beaten 
track and go out in great adventures. The more difficult 
is the quest the greater is the challenge. And I firmly 
believe that when one has gained the vision of a 
purpose to which one can and must dedicate himself 
wholly, the closed doors shall be opened and the 
seemingly impossible become attainable. I hear it 
constantly said that had we been given the opportun- 
ity we might have accomplished great things. 
Oportunities are never given; but man has the 
divine power to create; he can, if he wills it, create 
the necessary condition and determine his destiny. 


M. M. SIR. J, C. BOSE 
1,2.4. 


295. CULTURE 


Culture opens the sense of beauty. A man is a 
_ beggar who only lives to be useful, and, however he 
may serve as a pin ora rivet in the social machine, 
cannot be said to have arrived at self-possession. 
I suffer every day from the want of perception of 
beauty in people. They do not know the charm with 
which all moments and objects can be embellished, 
the charms of manners, of self-command, of benevol- 
ence. Repose and cheerfulness are the badge of the 
gentleman,—repose in energy. The Greek battle 
pieces are calm; the heroes, in whatever violent 
actions engaged, retain a serene aspect; as we say of 
Niagara, that it falls without speed. A cheerful, 
intelligent face is the end of culture, and success 
enough. For it indicates the purpose of Nature and 
wisdom attained. 


When our higher faculties are in activity, we are 
domesticated, and awkwardness and discomfort give 
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place to natural and agreeable movements. I¢ is 
noticed, that the consideration of the periods and 
spaces of astronomy induces a dignity of mind, and 
an indifference to death. The influence of fine 
Scenery, the presence of mountains appeases our 
irritatious and elevates our friendships. Even a high 
dome, and expansive interior of a cathedral, have a 
sensible effect on manners. I have heard that 
stiff natures lose something of their awkwardness 
under high ceilings, and in spacious halls. I think 
sculpture and painting have an effect to teach us 
manners, and abolish hurry, 


- ~ WwW. RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
. 4. 


296. THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER 


Service, humility and purity are the foundations of 
character. Without them no spiritual growth is 
possible. So one must practise these qualities with 
earnestness and sincerity, and God will come. When 
we know that great Spirit, whom we call Father or 
Mother, as our own, all pride, fear, and turbulence 
vanish and we find peace. As our heart becomes 
free from blemish, we feel the presence of the Divine 
within us and we are able to reflect it in our outer 
life; but we do not keep it to enjoy selfishly, we give 
it to others in every word, act and thought. 


M. K.P. SWAMI PARAMANANDA 
20.2.4. 


297, HEROISM 


In the first place, self-devotion is pure gold of 
heroism. ‘* What is the golden deed?” asked the 
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late Miss Charlotte Yonge in the preface of a very 
noble book we all read as children ; and after rejecting 
the alloys of greed, bravado, fear of disgrace, insensi- 
bility something unworthy in the doer or in the 
object sought—she rightly decided that “the true 
metal of a golden deed is self-devotion... the spirit 
that gives itself for others—and temper, that for the 
sake of religion, of country, of duty, of kindred, nay, 
of pity even to stranger, will dare all things, risk all 
things, endure all things.” 


So far so good, but Miss Yonge is speaking of 
golden deeds only, while we are dealing rather with 
golden lives; not with isolated actions, but sustained 
careers of self-devotion. So we lay down as our 
second test that the heroism we admit to this book 
must be continuous and sustained. . 


For a third test this sustained self-devotion must 
be deliberate and conscious of its purpose, though 
unforeseeing of its precise opportunity. To meet 
what particular crisis Florence Nightingale is training 
her faculties, she knows no more than David Living- 
stone knows whither the Zambesi will lead him. He 
only knows that small rivers lead into great ones, and 
great ones to the sea. Pasteur only knows that he 
who enlarges human knowledge confers benefit on 
mankind and earns honour for his own country. 
Gordon only knows, or has faith that by placing 
himself in God's hand and doing his best he will 
somehow be helping God’s inscrutable design. “I 
am a chisel which cuts the wood; the carpenter 
directs. If I lose my edge, He must sharpen me; if 
He puts me aside and takes another, it is His own 
good will. None are indispensable to Him; He will 
do his work with a straw just as well,’ So, Gordon 
too goes forward with the rest, all pressing after the 
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great river which somehow, somewhere must lead to 
the sea. 

Our fourth test is important. The object of self- 
devotion must be an idea, and not a person or a group 
of persons. Bolivar had one dream, one master 
passion——political liberty for Sonth America; John 
Brown one—the breaking of slavery ; Lincoln one — 
to save the Union; Garibaldi one—to redeem Italy : 
Livingstone one—to let in light upon Africa. 


It seems a hard saying that devotion to an idea, 
if the idea be a noble one, will confer a thousand-fold 
more benefits on the world than will devotion to wife, 
child, friend, or to any number of dear ones. But we 
must get that truth into our heads if we would 
understand in what true greatness consists. Tens of 
thousands of men and women, even in these islands, 
can and do suffer or strive heroically, week in and 
week out, for the sake of those whose faces they daily 
see, whose thanks they hear, whose loving secrets 
they share. To suffer or strive heroically for a 
conviction in your own mind ; to dare all, trusting 
in “the evidence of things not seen,’’ as did 
Columbus to discover America—that is the test. 


Thé world in fact is moved by ideas, and it is 
because these men devoted themselves to ideas that 
the influence of each has been profoundly felt in the 
world, They have all been initiators. 


U.M. R. A, T. QUILLER-COUCH 
22.2.4. 
298. THE NATURE OF GOD 


God is in all men but all men are not in God, and 
that is why they suffer. 


You see stars at night in the sky, but do not find 
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them when the sun rises. Can you therefore say 
that there are no stars in the heaven during day? O 
man! because you cannot find God in the days of 
your ignorance, say not, that there is no God. 

When a bell is rung the repeated ding-dongs may 
be distinguished one from others as if each has a form, 
but when we stop ringing, the indistinguishable sound 
which is audible for a while and gradually dies away 
appears formless. Like the sound of the bell, God is 
both with and without form. 

What is the nature of Brahman ? Brahman is 
without attributes, without motion, immovable, un- 
shakable. 

The sun is many times larger than the earth, but 
owing to great distance it appears like a small disc; 
so the Lord is infinitely great but owing to our being 
too far from Him, we are incapable of comprehending 
His real greatness. 

As fishes playing in a pond covered over with 
reeds and scum cannot be seen from outside, so God 
plays in the heart of man invisibly, being screened by 
Maya from human view. 

God is formless, and God is possessed of form too. 
And He is also that which transcends both form and 
formless. 


FeV RY SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
23.2.4, , 


299. UNSELFISHNESS 


A rich man had a garden and two gardeners. One 
of these gardeners was very lazy and did not work; but 
when the owner came to the garden, the lazy man 
would get up and fold his arms and say, ‘‘ How 
beautiful is the face of my master,’’ and dance before 
him, The other gardener would not talk much, but 
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would work hard, and produce all sorts of fruits ana 
vegetables which he would carry on his head, to his 
master who lived a long way off. Of these two 
gardeners, which would be the more beloved of his 
master? Shiva is that master, and this world is His 
garden, and there are two sorts of gardeners here; the 
one who is lazy, hypocritical, and does nothing, only 
talking about Shiva’s beautiful eyes and nose and 
other features; and the other, who is taking care of 
Shiva’s children, all those that are poor and weak, 
all animals, and all His creation. Which of these 
would be the more beloved of Shiva? Certainly, he 
that serves his children. He who wants to serve the 
father must serve the children first. He who wants 
to serve Shiva must serve his children—must serve 
all creatures in this world first. It is said in the 
Shastra that those who serve the servants of God are 
his greatest servants. So you will bear this in mind. 
Let me tell you again, that you must be pure and help 
any one who comes to you as much as lies in your 
power, And this is good Karma. By the power of 
this, the heart becomes pure (Chitta shuddi) and then 
Shiva who is residing in every one, will become 
manifest. He is always in the heart of every one. 
If there is dirt and dust ona mirror, we cannot see 
ourimage. So ignorance and wickedness are the dirt 
and dust that are on the mirror of our hearts. 
Selfishness is the chief sin, thinking of ourselves first, 
He who thinks I will eat first, I will have more 
money than others, and that I will possess every- 
thing; he who thinks I will get to heaven before 
others, I will get Mukti before others, is the selfish- 
man. The unselfish man says, ‘I will be last, I do 
not care to go to heaven, I will even go to hell, if by 
doing so I can help my brothers.’ This unselfishness 
is the test of religion. He who has more of this 
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unselfishness is more spiritual and nearer to Shiva. 
Whether he is learned or ignorant, he is nearer to 
Shiva than anybody else whether he knows if or not. 
And if a man is selfish, even though he has visited all 
the temples, seen all the places of pilgrimage, and 
painted himself like a leopard, he is still further off 
from Shiva. 


K.V.R. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
26.2.4. ’ 


300. PUBLIC BEHAVIOUR AND PRIVATE CONDUCT 


We are all curious about our neighbours. In his 
fable of Le Diable Boiteux Lesage tells how the 
Devil transported him from one house to another, 
lifted the roof, and showed what was going on inside, 
with very surprising and entertaining results. If the 
Devil, in the guise of a very civil gentleman, paid me 
a call this evening, and offered to do the same for me, 
‘offered to spirit me over Hampstead and lift with 
magic and inaudible touch any roof I fancied, and 
show me the mysteries and privacies of my neigh- 
bours’ lives, I hope I should have the decency to 
thank him and send him away. The amusement 
would be purchased at too high a price. It might not 
do my neighbours any harm, but it would do me a 
lot of harm. For, after all, the important thing is not 
that we should be able, like the honest blacksmith, to 
look the whole world in the face, but that we should 
be able to look ourselves in the face. And itis our 
private standard of conduct and not our ‘public 
standard of conduct which denies us that privilege. 
We are merely counterfeit coins if our respect for the 
Eleventh Commandment only applies to being found 
out by other people. It is being found out by 
ourselves that ought to hurt us. 
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It is the private cabin side of us that really 
matters. I could pass a tolerably good examination 
on my public behaviour. I have never committed 
a murder or a burglary. I have never picked a pocket 
‘or forged a cheque. But these things are not evidence 
of good character, They may all mean that I never 
__ had enough honest indignation to commit a murder, 
- nor enough courage to break into a house. They 
may only mean that I am afraid of ‘the police. 
Respect for the law is a testimonial that will not go 
far in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The question that 
wil be asked of me there is not whether I picked my 
me ghbour’s lock, but whether I put my ear to his 
keyhole; not whether I pocketed the bank-note he 
had left on his desk, but whether I read his letters 
when his back was furned ; in short, not whether I 
had respect for the law, but whether I had respect for 
myself and the sanctities that are outside the vulgar 
sphere of the law. It is what went on in my private 
cabin which will probably be my undoing, 


M.R. P. A. G. GARDINER 
12,10, 4. 


801. FORTITUDE 


No observation is more common, and at the same 
time more true than that one half of the world are 
ignorant how the other half lives, The misfortunes 
of the great are held up to engage our attention; are 
enlarged upon in tones of declamation ; and the world 
is called upon to gaze at the noble sufferers ; the great, 
under the pressure of calamity are conscious of 
Several others sympathising with their distress, and 
have, at once, the comfort of admiration and pity. 


While the slightest inconveniences of the great are 
‘Magnified into calamities: while tragedy mouths out 
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their sufferings in all the strains of eloquence, the 
miseries of the poor are entirely disregarded; and yet 
some of the lower rank of people undergo more real 
hardships in one day than those of a more exalted 
station suffer in their whole lives. It is inconceiv- 
able what difficulties the meanest of our common 
sailors and soldiers endure without murmuring or 
regret; without passionately declaiming against 
Providence, or calling their fellows to be gazers on 
their intrepidity. Every day is to them a day of 
misery, and yet they entertain their hard fate without 
repining. 


There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfor- 
tunes with fortitude, when the whole world is looking 
on; men in such circumstances will act bravely even 
from motives of vanity; but he who, in the vale of 
obscurity, can brave adversity, who without friends 
to encourage, acquaintances to pity, or even without 
hope to alleviate his misfortunes, can behave with 
tranquillity and indifference, is truly great ; whether 
peasant or courtier, he deserves admiration, and 
should be held up for our imitation and respect. 


Gak IC. y OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
eee 


302. THE JOY OF WAKING 


When I awoke this morning and saw the sunlight: 
streaming over the valley and the beech woods: 
glowing with the rich fires of autumn, and heard the 
ducks clamouring for their breakfast, and felt all the 
kindly intimacies of life coming back in a flood for 
the new day, I felt as the Americans say, ‘‘ good.”” 
Waking up is always—given a clear conscience, a 
good digestion, and a healthy faculty of sleep—a 
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joyous experience. It has the pleasing excitement 
with which the tuning up of the fiddles of the 
orchestra prior to the Symphony affects you. It is 
like starting out for a new adventure, or coming into 
an unexpected inheritance, or falling in love, or 
stumbling suddenly upon some author whom you have 
unaccountably missed and who g0es to your heart like 
a brother. In short, it is like anything that is 
sudden and beautiful and full of promise. 


The joy of waking up is not less generously 
distributed. What delight is there like throwing off 
the enchantment of sleep and seeing the sunlight 
Streaming in at the window and hearing the happy 
jangle of the birds, or looking out on the snow- 
covered landscape in Winter, or the cherry blossom in 
spring, or the golden fields of harvest time, or (as 
now) upon the smouldering fires of the autumn 
woodlands? Perhaps the day will be as thorny and 
fall of disappointments and disillusions as any that 
have gone before. But no matter. In tbis wonder 
of waking there is eternal renewal of spirit, the 
inexhaustible promise of the best that is still to come, 
the joy of the new birth that experience cannot stale 
nor familiarity make tame. 


That singer of our time, who has caught most 
perfectly the artless note of the birds themselves, has 
uttered the spirit of joyous waking that all must feel 
on this exultant morning. 


Good morning, Life and all 


” Things glad and beautiful, 
My pockets nothing hold, 
But he that owns the gold, 
The sun, is my great friend — 
His spending has no end, 


M. R, P, A, G, GARDINER 
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303. KNOWLEDGE AND JUDGMENT 


Knowledge is the treasure, but judgment the 
treasurer of a wise man. 


He that has more knowledge than judgment is 
made for another man’s use more than his own. 


It cannot be a good constitution where the appetite 
is great and the digestion is weak. 


There are some men like dictionaries ; to be looked 
into upon occasions, but have no connection, and are 
little entertaining. 


Less knowledge than judgment will always have 
the advantage over the injudicious knowing man. 


A wise man makes what he learns his own; t other 
shows he’s but a copy, or a collection at most. 


Man being made a reasonable, and so a thinking 
creature, there is nothing more worthy of his being 
than the right direction and employment of his 
thoughts; since upon this depend both his usefulness 
to the public and his own present and future benefit 
in all respects. 


The consideration of this has often obliged me to 
lament the unhappiness of mankind, that through too. 
great a mixture and confusion of thoughts have been 
hardly able to make a right or mature judgment of 
things. 


Clear therefore, thy head, and rally and manage thy 
thoughts rightly, and thou wilt save time and see and 
do thy business well; for thy judgment will be 
distinct, thy mind free, and thy petihies strong and 
regular. 


Always remember to bound thy thoughts to the 
present occasion. 
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Make not more business necessary than is so; and 
rather lessen than augment work for thyself. 


Upon the whole matter employ thy thoughts as 
thy business requires, and let that have place accord- 
ing to merit and urgency, giving everything a review 
and due digestion, and thou wilt prevent many errors 
and vexations, as well as, save much time, to thyself 
in the course of thy life. 


G.K.C, WILLIAM PENN 
12.113 ,4, 


304, ART AND MODERN INDIA 


The language of Art is the language of humanity. 
It needs nothing beyond a certain amount of sensi- 
bility and life to react to aesthetic beauty. No 
learned comments are required, for artistic creations 
are complete in themselves, They bring light and 
radiance, joy and happiness to all those who have the 
Capacity to grasp them and to understand them. 
Along acquaintance with artistic creations brings a 
new understanding and reveals unexpected worlds of 
beauty even in regions where the ordinary eye finds 
nothing to arrest it or to impart a tinge of wistfulness. 
Aesthetic joy is like a mother’s love, something 
indefinite but infinite, deep, silent and_ strong, 
disinterested and utterly selfless. It can be found 
and experienced even in the least promising circum- 
stances. Its abode is not always to be sought in the 
palaces of the rich, for it can be found in the humblest 
home of our poverty-stricken countryside. It is 
something in the nature of an elementary urge which 
requires development and opportunities to come in 
contact with the immortal creations of the past and 
the monumental creations of the present. 
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An organized endeavour is needed to train up a 
whole people to rise to its native sense of aesthetic 
enjoyment. Art cannot be ignored or banished from 
the life of a nation without doing irreparable damage 
to ifs soul. It must have a place in the homes as 
well as in the class-rooms, in the temple as well as 
in the hospital, in places of amusement as well as in 
places of worship; for it is a thing of the spirit, and 
no nation has yet arisen without the exaltation of the 
spirit. When the futility of mere literary training — 
of book learning—has been found to be more than a 
mere waste of time and opportunities, is if not for the 
country to turn to something, the results of which 
cannot for a moment be doubted ? 

The past splendour of India lay not in her mythical 
wealth, but in the imperishable monuments of her’ 
artistic and creative moods. 


PERER. . N. C. MEHTA 
Met lcA'e 


305. PRACTICAL WISDOM 


It is not everything to find out the cause of our 
misery, we must find some means to eliminate it ; and 
nothing does this so well as practical wisdom. There 
is no need of falling down, if we fortify our house 
against attack. We fortify our houses against flies 
and insects; all the more shoula we fortify our 
spiritual house against jealousy, hatred, anger, and 
petty thoughts. If the mind is not regulated, we 
shall not accomplish even the outer results we desire. 


ie SWAMI PARAMANANDA 


306. TRAINING THE WILL 
The man who does not learn early in life, to focus 
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bis efforts, to centralize his power, will never achieve 
marked success in anything. The waste of life occa- 
sioned by trying to do too many things at once is 
appalling. No one is large enough to be splié up into 
Many parts and the sooner a man can stamp this 
$ruth upon his mind the better his chances for being 
@ profitable member of society. Energy must be 
conserved. The manager of a large establishment, 
& very promising young man, recently declined the 
offer of a directorship in two leading banks in his 
town. In giving his reason for declining, he said 
that if he sapped his energies in too many directions, 
he could not make a great success of his regular 
business. The man who has the power of unification, 
whose every effort has reference to one central aim, is 
the one who reaches the top of the wall. He under- 
stands that it is not the amount of work than can be 
accomplished ata stretch, but it is persistence that 
tells. It is the long, steady pull, the unconquerable 
purpose, the unbroken effort, that win the battle of 
life. ‘No one ever won success without great will- 
power to eternally hold him to it, in the face of 
Opposing difficulties. Even great abilities without it 
are of little use, for they are not forced to leave their 
mark, A person of only medium talents, but of great 
Strength of will, can, by keeping always at the one 
thing, win a great success, ”’ 


“Genius, that power which dazzles mortal eyes, 
Is off but Perseverance in disguise,’’ 


_ "Many a man would have been a success had he 
connected his fragmentary efforts. Spasmodie, dis- 
connected attempts, without concentration, uncontrol- 
led by any fixed idea, will never bring success. It is 
continuity of purpose alone that achieves results. 

M. M. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


15.11 .4. 
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307. THE NECESSITY ,FOR MANY RELIGIONS 


If God wished that people should follow one 
religion, why have so many religions sprung up? 
Methods have been vainly tried to force one religion 
upon every one. Even when the sword was lifted to 
make all people follow one religion, history tells us 
that ten religions sprang up in its place. One religion 
cannot suit all. Man is the product of two forces 
action and reaction, which makes him think. If such 
forces did not exercise a man’s mind he would be 
incapable of thinking. Man is a creature who thinks; 
Manushya is a being with Manas, and as soon as his. 
thinking power goes, he becomes no better than an 
animal, Who would like such a man? God forbid 
that any such state should come upon the people of 
India. Variety in unity is necessary to keep man as 
‘man. Variety ought to be preserved in everything ; 
for as long as there is variety the world will exist. 
Of course variety does not merely mean that one is 
small and the other is great, but if all play their parts 
equally well in their respective position in life, the 
variety is still preserved. In every religicn there 
have been men good and able, thus making the- 
religion to which they belonged worthy of respect, 
and as there are such people in every religion, there: 
ought to be no hatred for any sect whatsoever. Then, 
the question may be asked, shonid we respect that 
religion which advocates vice? The answer will be 
certainly in the negative, and such a religion ought to: 
be expelled at once, because it is productive of harm. 
All religion is to be based upon morality, and personal 
purity is to be counted superior to Dharma. 


* Vics SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 
28.11.4. 
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308. THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE 


I have taken as the title of this discourse, “ The 
Soul of a people.” The expression “ soul” has a 
pretty definite meaning. It does not signify to-day a 
sort of thing existing apart from the body. Nor has 
it its seat in any particular place in the body corpor- 
ate. And just as this is true of the physical organism, 
So isit true of the State. The soul is to be looked 
for in no one class or institution. The soul of a 
human being is the highest form of hig activity, 
which permeates the members and makes their life 
consist in belonging to the whole of which they form 
_ parts. Separated from that whole they cannot live. 
Although it is nothing outside or detached from 
these parts or members itself, it ig every where present 
inthem. It is their formative principle, their ideal, 
tbe end which they fulfil, and which determines them, 
not as a cause operating from without, but as a 
purpose working itself out from within their course of 
development from birth to death. It preserves the 
unity of the organism and guides it along that course, 
notwithstanding that the material of that organism 
does not remain the same but igs constantly changing. 
It is the higher and intelligent life of the organism 
without which it could not be a human being. More 
than two thousand years ago Aristotle discovered this 
truth, and called the soul the “ entelechy ’’ of the 
body. 


Now what is true of the human organism is true of 
the state. The soul of a people is just its entelechy, 
and the higher manifestations of its soul afford a test 
of the standard of civilization to which that people 
has attained. The capacity for learning and the 
consequent development of the University spirit are, 
of course, no exclusive test. Literature and art, 
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science and religion, may advance independently of 
Universities. But on the whole and as a rule, the 
development proceeds pari passu. And to maintain 
the Universities of the country at a high level is thus 
an act of high patriotism on the part of the citizens. 
But not only the citizen but the student himself has 
a deep responsibility here. When the latter goes to 
the University, he is an adult and is treated as being 
such. He has consequently not only rights as a 
member of the University, but duties towards the 
institution to which he belongs. It is his privilege 
to be called on to keep high the level of its tone, and 
to contribute ideas for its development. To each 
student comes the opportunity for influencing those 
around him; in other words, for leadership. Moving 
his fellow students individually he moves the Univer- 
sity, and so in the end moves the state itself. 
Therefore I would impress on you who are here before 
me the reality of your duty and of its importance. 
Your way is clear—to get the best you can for 
yourselves in this generally unique period of your 
lives, and to strive with all your power to make the 
fullest use of what you have got, and to impart it to 
those around you. It is so that you will begin to 
fulfil the duty you have to discharge now, and will 
have to discharge still more later on in life—of striv- 
ing to develop the soul of the people to whom you 
belong. 


Giks.C, LORD HALDANE 
3.1.5. 
309. SELF-CONTROL 


In the supremacy of self-control consists one of 
the perfections of the ideal man. Not to be impul- 
Sive —not to be spurned hither and thither by each 
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desire that in turn comes uppermost—but to be 
self-restrained, self-balanced, governed by the joint 
decision of the feelings in council assembled, before 
whom every action shall have been fully debated and 
calroly determined — that it is which education, moral 
education at least strives to produce. 


M.M, HERBERT SPENCER 
14.12.4. 


310. LITERATURE 


What is literature? -It has often been defined 
Emerson says it is a record of the best thoughts. 
“ By literature,’’ says another author, “ we mean the 
written thoughts and feelings of intelligent men and 
Women arranged in a way that shall give pleasure to 
the reader.’ A third account is that “the aim of a 
student of literature is to know the best that has been 
thought in the world.” Definitions always appear to 
me in these things to be in the nature of vanity. I 
feel that the attempt to be compact in the definition 
of literature ends in something that is rather meagre, 
partial, starved, and unsatisfactory. I turn to the 
answer given by a great French writer to a question 
not quite the same, viz. ‘‘ What is a classic?’’ 
Literature consists of a whole body of classics in the 
true sense of the word, and a classic, as Sainte- 
Beauve defines him, ‘is an author who has enriched 
the human mind, who has really added to its treasure, 
who has got it to take a step further; who has 
discovered some unequivocal moral truth, or penetra- 
ted to some eternal passion, in that heart of man 
where it seemed as though all were known and 
explored, who has produced his thought, or his 
observation, or his intention under some form, no 
matter what, so it be great, large, acute, and reason- 
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able, sane and beautiful in itself; who has spoken to 
all in a style of his own, yet a style which finds itself 
the style of everybody,—in a style that is af once 
new and antique, and is the contemporary of all the 
‘ages.’ Another Frenchman, Doudan, who died in 
1872, has an excellent passage on the same subject :— 


‘‘The man of letters properly so called is a rather 
singular being; he does not look at things exaetly 
with his own eyes, he has not impressions of his own, 
we could not discover the imagination with which he 
‘started. ’Tis a tree on which have been grafted 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, Dante, Petrarch; hence have 
grown peculiar flowers which are not natural, and yet 
which are not artificial, Study has given to the man 
of letters something of the reverie of René; with 
Homer he has looked upon the plain of Troy, and 
‘there has remained in his brain some of the light of ° 
“the Grecian sky; he has taken a little of the pensive 
lustre of Virgil, as he wanders by his side on the 
‘slopes of the Aventine; he sees the world as Milton 
saw it, through the grey mists of England, as Dante 
saw it, through the clear and glowing light of Italy. 
‘Of all these colours he composes for himself a colour 
that is unique and his own; from all these glasses by 
which his life passes on its journey to the real world, 
there is formed a special tint, and that is what makes 
‘the imagination of men of letters.’ 


Ata single hearing you may not take all that in; 
but if you should have any opportunity of recurring 
to it, you will find this a satisfactory, full, and 
instructive account of what is a classic, and will find 
in it a full and satisfactory account of what those 
‘who have thought most on literature hope to get from 
it, aad most would desire to confer upon others by it. 
‘Literature consists of all the books—and they are not 
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so many—where moral truth and human passion are 
touched with a certain largeness, sanity, and 
attraction of form.’ My notion of the literary student 
is one who through books explores the strange 
voyages of man’s moral reason, the impulses of the 
human heart, the chances and changes that have 
overtaken human ideals of virtue and happiness, of 
conduct and manners, and the shifting fortunes of 
great conceptions of truth and virtue. Poets, drama- 
tists, humorists, Satirists, masters of fiction, the 
great preachers, the character writers, the maxim- 
writers, the great political orators—they are all 
literature in so far as they teach us to know man and 
to know human nature. This is what makes 
literature, rightly sifted and selected and rightly 
studied, not the mere elegant trifling that itis so often 
and so erroneously supposed to be, but a proper 
instrument for a systematic training of the imagina- 
tion and sympathies, and of a genial and varied moral 
sensibility. 


G, K. C. LORD MORLEY 
20,12.4, 


311. OBEDIENCE 


Obedience, little as many consider that side of the 
matter, is the primary duty of man. No man but 
is bound indefeasibly, with all force of obligation, to 
obey. Parents, teachers, superiors, leaders, these, all 
creatures recognise as deserving obedience. Recog- 
nised or not recognised, a man has his superiors, a 
regular hierarchy above him: extending up, degree 
above degree, to Heaven itself, and God the Maker, 
who made His world not for anarchy but for rule 
and order. 


The free man is he who is loyal to the Laws of 
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this Universe; who in his heart sees and knows, 
across all contradictions, that injustice cannot befall 
him here; that except by sloth and cowardly falsity 
evil is not possible here. The first symptom of 
such a man is not that he resists and rebels, but that 
he obeys. As poor Henry Marten wrote long ago: 


‘¢ Reader, if thou an oft-told tale will trust, 
Thou 'lt gladly do and suffer what thou must.’’ 


Gladly ; he that will go gladly to his labour and 
his suffering, itis to him alone that the Upper Powers 
are favourable, and the Field of Time will yield fruit. 


Obedience is our universal duty and destiny; 
wherein whoso will not bend must break. 


Parco. CARLYLE 
7.12.4, 


312. IDEALS FOR GIRLS 


It is needless to say that our girls should have 
perfect manners in their behaviour towards each 
other and in their dealings with outsiders. It is ugly 
to be unmannerly and particularly for women it is 
unpardonable. 


Moderation in behaviour, in social communication, 
in expression of emotion, is an essential part of good 
manners. We should remember that boisterousness. 
must never be mistaken for exuberance of spirit. 
Good manners should be an outcome of good nature 
which reveals itself by willingly respecting other’s 
legitimate claims, even going out of one’s way to look 
to their convenience. It is positively objectionable 
to be noisy in the neighbourhood when some one is. 
studying, ransacking her things, making her bed 
untidy, looking into her papers or letters, taking away 
books or articles of use. To get addicted to the 
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pernicious habit of enjoying and circulating scandals 
and mischievous gossip breeds in one’s character a 
vulgarity of a malignant type which must be com- 
pletely eradicated from our nature, 


Cleanliness and orderliness should never be neglec- 
ted. There are some who seem to take pride in 
displaying slovenliness as a protest against indulgence 
in luxury. But well-dressed tidiness and foppishness 
do not belong to the same class. Attractiveness in 
one’s dress may show a high quality of aesthetic 
sense and go hand in hand with a beautiful spirit 
of simplicity. It necessarily need not be for ostenta- 
tion but for taking trouble to offer our respect for 
others. If we are careless in our dress when meeting 
people, we rudely show that we do not care for them, 


4 B. M. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
BA: 


313, IF 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise: 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your 
master ; 


If you can think—and not make thoughts you raim ; 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
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If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, 
broken, 
And stoop and build ’°em up with worn-out tools ; 


If you can make one heap of all your Winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings, 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the will which says to them: ‘ Hold on!’ 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch ; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you; 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And (which is more) you will be a man, my son! 


PRD Re RUDYARD KIPLING 
5.124. 


314, THE NECESSITY FOR PRAYER 


Industry of a kind and for a time there has been, 
but the industry of necessity, not of principle. I 
would fain believe that my sentiments in religion 
have been somewhat enlarged and untramelled, but 
if this be true, my responsibility is indeed augmented, 
but wherein have my deeds of duty been proportion- 
ately modified ?....One conclusion theoretically has 
been much on my mind—it is the increased 
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importance and necessity and benefit of prayer—of 
the life of obedience and self-sacrifice. May God nse 
me as @ vessel for his own purposes, of whatever 
character and results in relation to myself.... May 
the God who loves us all, still vouchsafe me a 
testimony of His abiding presence in the protracted, 
though well high dormant life of a desire which at 
times has risen high in my soul, a fervent and a 
buoyant hope that I might work an energetic work 
in this world, and by that work (whereof the worker 
is only God) I might grow into the image of the 
Redeemer. ...I¢ matters not whether the sphere of 
duty be large or Small, buf may it be duly filled. May 
those faint and languishing embers be kindled by the 
truth of the everlasting spirit into a living and a life- 
giving flame, 


M. R. P. GLADSTONE 
FO. 31.4. 


315. INTEGRITY 


To be complete and strong, integrity must embrace 
the whole man, and extend to all the details of his 
life; and it must be so thorough and permanent as to 
withstand all temptations to swerve into compromise, 
To failin one point is to fail in all, and to admit 
under stress, a compromise with falsehood, however 
necessary and insignificant it may appear, is to throw 
down the shield of integrity, and to stand exposed to 
the onslaughts of evil. 

The man who works as carefully and conscientious- 
ly when his employer is away as when his eye is on 
him, will not long remain in an inferior position. 
Such integrity is duty, and in performing the details 
of his work, will quickly lead him into the fertile 
regions of prosperity. 

N.S.R. : JAMES ALLEN 


32.8.1, 
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It is sometimes said that this is a pleasure-seeking: 
age. Whether it be a pleasure-seeking age or not, I 
doubt whether it is a pleasure-finding age. We are, 
supposed to have great advantages in many ways over 
our predecessors. There is, on the whole, less. 
poverty and more wealth. There are supposed to be 
more opportunities for enjoyment; there are moving 
pictures, motor cars, and many other things which 
are now considered means of enjoyment and which 
our ancestors did not possess, but I do not judge from. 
what I read in the newspapers that there is more 
content. Indeed, we seem to be living in an age of 
discontent. It seems to be rather on the increase. 
than otherwise, and is a subject of general complaint. 
If so, it is worth-while considering what it is that 
makes people happy, what they can do to make 
themselves happy, and it is from that point of view 
that I wish to speak on recreation. 


Let it be admitted that recreation is only one of 
the things that make for happiness in life. I do not 
even recommend it as the most important. There are 
at least four other things which are more or less 
under our own control and which are essential to- 
happiness. The first is some moral standard by 
which to guide our actions. The second is some 
satisfactory home life in the form of good relations 
with family or friends. The third is some form of 
work which justifies our existence to our own country 
and makes us good citizens. The fourth thing is 
some degree of leisure and the use of it in some way 
that makes us happy. To succeed in making a good 
use of our leisure will not compensate for failure in 
any one of the other three things to which I have 
referred, but a reasonable amount of leisure and good 
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ruse of it is an important contribution to a happy life. 
How is this happy use of leisure to be insured? We 
sometimes meet people who do not seem to know 
what to do with their spare time. They are like the 
man of whom it was said, ‘He doesn’t know what 
he wants, and he won't be happy till he gets it.’ 
The first thing therefore, is to take ourselves out of 
that category to know definitely what we want, and 
to make sure it is something that will make us bappy 
when we get it; and that is the beginning of 
recreation. 


ma. SCR. LORD GREY OF FALLODEN 
14.2.4. 


317. CULTURE 


What is culture? Culture is not Synonymous with 
education. It presupposes above all things an attitude 
of the mind. One cannot be born cultured, for 
culture implies a process endured, an experience 
undergone. Contact with the best that has been said 
and thought in the world does not absolutely suffice; 
since there are those whom that contact does not fire, 
mould, alter. There are besides people whose contact 
with the best that has been said and thought in the 
world has been fairly scanty, yet who are recogniz- 
able as cultured beings. To be cultured, if I may 
venture ata definition, is to have a natural instinct 
for fineness, to have pursued fineness as constantly 
and as variously as circumstances allow, never to be 
seduced by the mere prevailing fashion, and to find 
continual, unsatiated delight in fineness of quality, 
wherever it appears. The individual of timid or 
unhospitable, intolerant taste is never cultured, 
though he should have heard the great music, read 
the great books, seen the great landscapes and the 
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great pictures. Some of the most experienced and 
fortunate people I know, whose eyes and ears and 
minds have been fed full with the great master-pieces 
of God and man, are never cultured and never could 
have been. 


A.G W. ANON 
V211en, 


318. COURTESY 


Independence of character is a fine thing, but we 
are apt to mistake for it what is really want of 
consideration for others. If we do not impose on 
ourselves a good deal of self-restraint we may readily 
jar on other people. We may be unconscious of the 
jarring manner. This is very common. But it 
ought to be avoided. It is worth the while of 
everyone, and from every point of view, that of his 
own worldly interest included, to practise oneself in 
the social virtue of courtesy and urbane manners. 
But it is more than a social virtue. In its best forms 
it arises from goodness of heart. Some of the finest 
manners I have met with I have met with in cottages, 
because there I have found some of the most 
considerate of people. Courtesy is an endowment 
which men can acquire for themselves, and it is an 
endowment which is well worth acquiring. I have, to 
put its utility at its lowest, seen many instances of 
gifted men ruining their chances of getting on in life 
simply from want of manners. It is well worth 
while to try to act naturally and without self- 
consciousness, and above all, kindly. That is how 
dignity is best preserved. Some men have a natural 
gift for it. All ought to try to acquire it, Emerson 
has written an admirable essay on manners which 
I advise you all to read. ‘Defect in manners’ he 
says, ‘is usually defect in fine perceptions,’ He, like 
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Goethe, laid great stress on urbanity and dignity. 
These two great critics of life were both keenly aware 
of what injustice people do to themselves and to their 
prospects in life by not attending to the graces, which 
in their best form come from goodness of heart, and 
the fine perceptions which accompany that goodness. 
It makes a great difference to ourselves if we are 
eareful in considering the feelings and repugnances of 
other people in small things as well as in great. Let 
us try to be too large-minded to resent an apparent 
want of consideration for ourselves which really 
comes, in most cases, from defective manners in those 
with whom we way haye to deal. Let us accept 
what comes to us undisturbed. Given the same 
qualities, a man will be stronger as well as better, and 
will have more power of influencing circumstances as 
well as other people, if he is resolute in accepting 
without complaint what comes to him, and remem- 
bers the duties of his station in life, and thinks of 
others as much as of himself. 


NW. S. R. LORD HALDANE 
1767-4. 


319. POLITENESS 


There are again others, who hide their real good- 
ness of heart under a mask of external rudeness. 
They would snarl at you, and behave disagreeably to 
you, while at the same time they will do their utmost 
to help and befriend you. Johnson was a man of this 
character. But even such men, in spite of all their 
sterling benevolence, are often sources of great un- 
happiness to others. Their kind offices would have 
acquired an additional value if they had been 
accompanied by a little more politeness. For 
politeness possesses an intrinsic grace and wins all 
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hearts even when it is not accompanied by any 
substantial benefits or services. There are some who 
condemn politeness as mere hypocrisy ; but if we have 
no natural politeness, we should certainly assume it 
for the sake of other peeple not less than of ourselves. 
‘* Assume a virtue if you have it not,” isa very wise 
and useful maxim; for, as Shakespeare, with his deep 
knowledge of human nature, rightly tells us, the 
assumption of the outward habit may in the end 
result in the acquisition of the virtue itself. 


ne Se ROWE 
9.7.2. 


320, ON WISHING 


Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do: 
Set a watch upon your actions, 
Keep them always straight and true; 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 
Let your thoughts be clean and high. 
You can make a little Eden 

. Of the sphere you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were wiser ? 
Well, suppose you make a start 

By accumulating wisdom 

In the scrap book of your heart. 
Do not waste one page on folly; 
Live to learn, and learn to live. 

If you want to give men knowledge 
You must get if ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy ? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindness 

As you pass along the way; 
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For the pleasures of the many 
May be oft times traced to one, 
As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 


os R. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


$21. THE LIFE OF A CHILD 


Have you ever thought of the life of a child? 
Why, the life of a child is a perfect life of faith. That 
little child, what can itdo? Why, that little child 
could not find its way to the street end and back 


again. It would be lost if you trusted it alone. That 


little child could not find the next meal. If you left 
that little child it would die of want. That little 
child could not furnish a shelter for its own head to- 
night ; and yet has that little child any fear about it ? 
Has that little child any sort of alarm about it? Not 
at all! How comes it that the child’s life is the happy 
life it is? Because, instinctively—and beautifully, it 
is a life of faith. 


K, V.R. S. COLEY 
9-3-2. 


322. HOBBIES 


There are some people who speak slightingly of 
hobbies as if they were something childish and 
frivolous, But a man without a hobby is like a ship 
Without a rudder. Life is such a tumultuous and 
confused affair that most of us get lost in the tangle 


and brush wood and gei to the end of the journey 


without ever having found a path and a sense of 
direction. But a hobby hits the path at once. It 
may be ever so trivial a thing, but it supplies what 
fhe mind needs, a disinterested enthusiasm outside 
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the mere routine of work and play. You cannot tell 
where it will lead. You may begin with stamps, and 
find you are thinking in Continents. You may collect 
coins, and find that the History of man is written on 
them. You may begin with deeds, and end with the 
science of life. Ruskin began with pictures, and 
found they led to economics and everything else. 
For as every road was said to lead to Rome, so every 
hobby leads out into the Universe, and supplies us 
with the compass for the adventure. It saves us from 
the humiliation of being merely smatterers. We 
cannot help being smatterers in general, for the world 
is too full of things to permit us to be anything else, 
but cne field of intensive culture will give even our 
smattering a respectable foundation. 


MRP. : A. G. GARDINER. 
24.11,2, 


323. PHACE OF THE SPIRIT 


The storm may rage without; but it cannot affect 
us if there is peace within. As by the fire-side, there 
is security from the fiercest storm, so the heart that. 
is steadfast in the knowledge of truth abides in peace, 
though all around be strife and perturbation. The 
bitter opposition of men and the unrest of the world 
cannot make us bitter and restless unless we enter 
into and co-operate with it. Rather, if we have 
peace in our heart, will the outer turmoil cause our 
peace to deepen, to take firmer root, and to show 
forth more abundantly in the works of peace for the 
softening of human hearts and the enlightening of 
human minds. 


Blessed is he who has no wrongs to remember, no 
injuries to forget, in whose heart no hateful thought 
about another can take root and flourish. He who. 
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speaks evil of another can never find the way of 
peace. 


K. G.R. JAMES ALLEN 
f.1.3. 


324, THE GIFTS OF GOD 


In the sixth chapter of John, Jesus Christ tells of 
_ the purpose of his life-work. He says “I came.... 
_ not to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent 
' me.” Then he proceeds to explain what God’s will 
is, and he continues, ‘' And this is the Father’s will .... 
that of all which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again at the last day.” 
Please note it isthe Father’s will that ‘of all which 
He hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again.’’ It becomes of first importance to 
know what it is God has given to man. God has 
given man life, health, happiness, useful activity, 
intelligence, understanding, right relationship with 
his fellows. Jesus Christ gave proof that all these 
Were possessions of man, gifts from God. Our work 
is to raise them up, mentally accept them, give them 
place as living realities in our lives and refuse to 
accept as true the misconceptions of ignorance, 
_ discord, sickness, and unhappy relationship which a 
material sense claims to envolve and impose upon us, 
These are not the things God has given. The raising 
_ up, or honoring, of what God has given us has to be 
_ done right in your thinking and mine. 


i > &. P, 8S. SEELEY 
a 29. 3. 


325. THE DESIRE FOR IMMORTALITY 
What is this instinct that makes us carve our 
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mames on tree trunks and school desks with such 
elaborate care? It is no modern vulgarity. It is as 
ancient as human records. In the excavations at 
Pergamos the school desks of two thousand years 
ago have been found scored with the names of the 
school boys of those far-off days. No doubt the act 
itself delighted them. There was never a boy who 
did not find pleasure in cutting wood or scrawling on 
a wall, no matter what was cut or what was scrawled. 
And the joy does not wholly pass with youth. 
Stonewall Jackson found pleasure in whittling a stick 
at any time, andI never see a nice white ceiling 
above me as I lie in bed, without sharing Mr. 
Chesterton’s hankering for a charcoal with which to 
cover if with prancing fancies. But at the back of 
it all, the explanation of those initials on the boles of 
the beeches is a desire for some sort of immortality— 
terrestrial if not celestial. Even the least of us would 
like to be remembered, and so we carve our names on 
free trunks and tombstones to remind later genera- 
tions that we too once passed this way. 


Maecenas was a great man in his day, but it was 
not his friendship with Octavius Caesar that gave him 
immortality, but the fact that he befriended a young 
fellow named Horace, who wrote verses and linked 
the name of his benefactor with his own for ever. 
And the case of Pytheas of Aegina is full of suggestion 
to those who have money to spare and would like to 
be remembered. Pytheas being a victor in the 
Isthmian games went to Pindar and asked him how 
much he would charge to write an ode in his praise. 
Pindar demanded one talent, about £ 200 of our 
money. ‘‘ Why, for so much money,” said Pytheas, 
“T can erect a statue of bronze in the temple.” 
““Very likely.” On second thoughts he returned and 
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paid for the poem. And now, as Emerson remarks in 
recalling the story, not only all the statues of bronze 
in the temples of Aegina are destroyed, but the temples 
themselves and the very walls of the city are utterly 
gone, whilst the ode of Pindarin praise of Pytheas 
remains entire. There are few surer paths to im- 
mortality than making friends with the poets, as the 
_ ¢ase of the Earl of Southampton proves. He will 
_ live as long as the sonnets of Shakespeare live simply 
in virtue of the mystery that envelops their dedication. 
But one must choose one’s poet carefully. I do not 
advise you to go and give Mr.—£ 200 and a commiss- 
ion to send your name echoing down the corridors of 
time. Pindars or Shakespeares are few, and Mr.— 
(you will fillin the blank according to your own 
aversion) is not one of them. It would be safer to 
spend the money in getting your name attached to a 
rose, or an overcoat, or a pair of boots, for these 
things, too, can confer a modest immortality. They 
bave done so for many. A certain Marechal Niel is 
wafted down to posterity in the perfume of a rose, 
which is as enviable a form of immortality as one 
could conceive. A certain Mr. Mackintosh is talked 
about by everybody whenever there is a shower of 
rain, and even Blucher is remembered more by his 
boots than by his battles. It would not be very 
extravagant to imagine a time when Gladstone will be 
thought of only as some remote tradesman who 
_ invented a bag, just as Archimedes is remembered 
only as a person who made an ingenious screw. 


Bat, after all the desire for immortality is not one 
that will keep the healthy mind awake at night. It is 
reserved for very few of us, perhaps one in a million, 
and they not always the worthiest, The lichen of 
forgetfulness steals over the memory of the just and 
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the unjust alike, and we shall sleep as peacefully and 
heedlessly if we are forgotten as if the world babbles 
about us for ever. 


U. M.R. A. G. GARDINER 
9.12.2; 


326. THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


I have just had a remarkable letter froma man 
who tells me that he is of good physique, in splendid 
health, and still on the right side of forty. 

In it he offers himself to be experimented upon by 
any doctor or scientist. He goes on to say, ‘‘ My 
demise would be of no moment as I have no domestic 
ties, and I can turn a blind eye to pain.” 


What is the motive that prompts such an offer? 
A twofold one. In his own words: ‘“‘ To do something 
worth while.’’ The sacrifice of one, he says, is 
insignificant, should thousands benefit thereby. 

But I think his second reason is the more impel- 
ling. He saw his mother die of cancer. And he 
would “gladly give his life’’ in the attempt to wipe 
out this terrible scourge. 


This man is imbued with the true scientific spirit. 
In our laboratories today men and women are 
‘constantly experimenting upon themselves. Occa- 
sionally the world hears a little of their sacrifice. 

The other day an eminent radiologist died at the 
age of 57 from a slow and painful disease contracted 
at his work. Some time ago two of the fingers of his 
left hand were removed. A year later his right arm 
had to be amputated. 


It needs a rare courage to labour on, knowing full 
well that the canker is spreading and that there can 
‘be only one end, 
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The perfecting of anaesthesia is one of the most 
remarkable successes in the history of medical science. 
But what lives have been lost by those who have 
brought it about! 

Quite recently two friends of mine, both distin- 
Suished London surgeons, experimented upon them- 


Selves in the hope of finding a new method of 
_ deadening pain. 


They are trying to discover a way of eliminating 
that dread which so many people have of being “ put 


to sleep.” It wasa risky proceeding, but they took 


_ the risk, and fortunately, it turned out well. 


_ Every surgeon when he uses the lancet takes his 
life in his hands. A tiny prick from a needle may 
lead to the absorption of the poison from which the 
patient is suffering. And many a@ surgeon has saved 
his patient and lost bis own life. 

The majority of our doctors and scientists are 
modest and unassuming. A good deal of their work 
is performed behind closed doors. They would 
themselves repudiate any suggestion of heroism or 
martyrdom. But, now and again, by their deaths, 


Weare jerked into remembrance of this truth: they 


Save others—themselves they do not save. 


U. M.R. PHILIP INMAN 
9.18.3. 


327, A PRAYER 


Lord, not for light in darkness do we pray 

Not that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 

Nor that the slow ascension of our day 
Be otherwise. 


Not for a clearer vision of the things 
Whereof the fashioning shall make us great, 
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Not for remission of the peril and stings 
Of time and fate. 


Not for a fuller knowledge of the end 

Whereto we travel bruised yet unafraid, 

Nor that the little healing that we lend 
Shall be repaid. 


Not these, O Lord. We would not break the bars 
Thy wisdom sets about us; we shall climb 
Unfettered to the secrets of the stars 

In Thy good time. 


We do not crave the high perception swift 

When to refrain were well, and when fulfil, 

Nor yet the understanding strong to sbift 
The good from ill. " 


Not these, O Lord. For these Thou hast revealed, 
We know the golden season when to reap 
The heavy fruited treasure of the fieid, 

The hour to sleep. 


Not these. We know the hemlock from the rose, — 

The pure from stained, the noble from the base, 

The tranquil holy light of truth that glows 
On pity’s face. 


We know the paths wherein our feet. should press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees, 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 

With more than these. 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 

Grant us the strength to labour as we know, 

Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 
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Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed. 


y, RR, JOHN DRINKWATER 


328. OBSTACLES TO SPIRITUAL LIFE 


‘God cometh not where reign timidity, hatred and 
fear.” 

In what condition of the mind does God-vision 
come? God is seen when the mind is perfectly 
tranquil. When the mental sea is agitated by the 
wind of desires, it cannot reflect God and then God- 
Vision is impossible. 


When the mind dwells in the midst of evil 
propensities, itis like a high caste Brahmin living in 
the quarters of the outcastes or like a gentleman 
dwelling in the slums of a big town. 


Many a man with a show of humility says, “I am 
like an earth-worm grovelling in the dust’, thus 
always thinking of themselves as worms; in time, 
they become weak in spirit like a worm. Let not 
despondency ever enter into the heart. Despair is 
the greatest enemy in the path of progress; “‘as a 
man thinketh, so he becometh.” 

None can enter the kingdom of Heaven if there be 
the least trace of desire in him, just as the thread can 
never enter the eye of a needle if there be any slight 
detached fibre at its end. Though the stomach may 
be full and the patient may be suffering from 
dyspepsia, yet even the sick man’s tongue will water 
naturally at the sight of sweet delicacies and Savoury 
Sauces. Similarly a man may not have the slightest 
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covetousness in him; yet the sight of wealth and 
other objects of temptation will unsettle his mind, 
however holy he may be. 

One who spends his time in discussing the good 
and bad qualities of others, simply wastes his own 
time. Foritis time spent neither in thinking about 
his own self nor about the Supreme Self, but in 
ineffectually thinking of others’ selves. 

At the doors of large granaries are placed traps 
containing fried rice to catch mice. The mice, 
attracted by the flavour of the fried rice forget the 
more solid pleasure of tasting the rice, fall into the 
trap, are caught therein and are killed. ‘So is the 
soul. It stands on the threshold of divine bliss, 
which is as if millions of the highest worldly pleasures 
(such as are derived from the gratification of lust, 
etc.) were solidified into one; and instead of enjoying 
that happiness, it is allured by the petty pleasures of 
the world and falls into the trap of the great illusion, 
the Maya, and dies therein. 


eV: SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
17. 10,3. 


329. PRAYER 


A man is directed to make a garden ina bad soil 
overrun with sour grasses. The Lord of the land 
. roots out the weeds, sows seeds, and plants herbs 
and fruit-trees. The gardener must then care for 
them and water them, that they may thrive and 
blossom, and that the Lord may find pleasure in his 
garden and come to visit it. There are four ways in 
which the watering may be done. There is water 
which is drawn wearily by hand from the well. 
There is water drawn by the ox-wheel, more 
abundantly and with greater labour. There is water 
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brought in from the river, which will saturate the 
whole ground; and last and best, there is rain from 
heaven. Four sorts of prayer correspond to these. 
The first is a weary effort with Small returns; the 
well may run dry, the gardener must weep. The 
second is internal prayer and meditations upon God; 
the trees will then show leaves and flower buds. The 
third is love of God. The virtues then become 
vigorous. We converse with God face to face. The 
flowers open and give out fragrance. The fourth kind 
‘cannot be described in words. Then there is no more 
toil, and seasons no longer change ; flowers are always 
blowing, and fruit ripens perennially. The soul enjoys 
undoubting certitude; the faculties work without 
effort and without consciousness; the heart loves 
and does not know that it loves; the mind perceives, 
yet does not know that it perceives. If the butterfly 
Pauses to say to itself how prettily it is flying, the 
shining wings fall off, and it drops and flies. The life 
‘of the spirit is not our life, but the life of God 
within us. 


M.R. P, SANTA TERESA 
"6.9.3. 


330. WOMAN’S TRUE PLACE AND POWER 


We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in 
speaking of the ‘superiority’ of one sex to the other, 
‘ms if they could be compared in similar things. Each 
has what the other has not: each completes the 
other, and is completed by the other: they are in 
nothing alike, and the happiness and perfection of 
both depends on each asking and receiving from the 
other what the other only can give. 

Now their separate characters are briefly these. 
The man’s power is active, progressive, defensive. 
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He is eminently the doer, the creator, the discoverer,. 
the defender. His intellect is for speculation and 
invention; his energy for adventure, for war, and for 
conquest; wherever war is just, wherever conquest 
necessary. But the woman's power is for rule, not 
for battle —and her intellect is not for invention or 
creation, but for sweet ordering, arrangement, and 
decision. She sees the qualities of things, their 
claims, and their places. Her great function is 
Praise: she enters into no contest, but infallibly 
adjudges the crown of contest. By her office, and 
place, she is protected from all danger and temptation. 
The man, in his rough work in open world, must 
encounter all peril and trial :—to him, therefore, the 
failure, the offence, the inevitable error; often he 
must be wounded, or subdued, often misled, and always 
hardened. But he guards the woman from all this; 
within his house, as ruled by her, unless she herself 
has sought it, need enter no danger, no temptation, no. 
cause of error or defence. This is the true nature of 
home— it is the place of Peace: the Shelter, not only 
from all injury, but from all terror, doubt and divi- 
sions: In so far as it is not this, it is not home; so 
far as the anxieties of the outer life penetrate into it, 
and the inconsistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or 
hostile society of the outer world is allowed by either 
husband or wife to cross the threshold ; it ceases to be. 
home; it is then only a part of that- outer world 
which you have roofed over, and lighted fire in. But 
so far as it is a sacred place, a vestal temple, a temple 
of the hearth watched over by Household Gods, 
before whose faces none may come but those, whom 
they can receive with love—so far as it is this, and 
root and fire are types only of a nobler shade and 
light — shade as of the rock in a weary land, and light 
as of the Pharos in the stormy sea;—so far it. 
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vindicates the name, and fulfils the praise, of Home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this home is 
always round her. The stars only may be over her 
head; the glow-worm in the night cold grass may be 
the only fire at her foot: but home is yet wherever 
she is; and for a noble woman it stretches far round 
her, better than ceiled with cedar, or painted with 
vermilion, shedding its quiet light far, for those who 
else were homeless. 


This, then, I believe to be—will you not admit it 
to be ?— the woman’s true place and power. But do 
not you see that, to fulfil this, she must—as far as 
one can use such terms of a human creature—be 
incapable of error? So far as she rules, all must be 
right, or nothing is. She must be enduringly, 
incorruptibly good, instinctively, infallibly wise — wise, 
not for self-development, but for self-renunciation : 
wise, not that she may set herself above her husband, 
but that she may never fail from his side; wise, not 
with the narrowness of insolent and loveless pride, 
but with the passionate gentleness of an infinitely 
variable, because infinitely applicable, modesty of 
service—the true changefulness of woman. In that 
great sense—not ‘variable as the shade by the light 
quivering aspen made;’ but variable as the light, 
manifold in fair and serene division, that it may take 
the colour of all that it falls upon and exalt it. 

I have been trying thus far, to show you what 
should bs the place, and what the power of woman. 
Now, secondly we ask, what kind of education is to 
fit her for these ? 

And if you indeed think this a true conception of 
her office and dignity, it will not be difficult to trace 
the course of education which would fit her for the 
one, and raise her to the other. 
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The first of our duties to her—no thoughtful 
persons now doubt this—is to secure for her such 
physical training and exercise aS may confirm her 
health, and perfect her beauty; the highest refine- 
ment of that beanty being unattainable without 
splendour of activity and of delicate strength. To 
perfect her beauty, I say, and increase its power; it 
cannot be too powerful nor shed its sacred light too 
far: only remember that all physical freedom is vain 
to produce beauty without a corresponding freedom of 
heart. There are two passages of that poet who is 
distinguished, if seems to me, from all others not by 
power, but by exquisite righiness— which point you. 
to the source and describe to you, ina few syllables, 
the completion of womanly beauty. I will read the 
introductory stanzas, but the last is the one I wish, 
you specially to notice: 


Three years she grew in sun and shower: 
Then nature said, a lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown. - 
This child I to myself will take 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 


Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse; and with me 
. The girl in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower 
Shall feel au overseeing power 
To kindle, or restrain. 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form. 
By silent sympathy. 


And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height,— 
Ker virgin bosom swell. 
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Such thoughts to Lucy I will give, 
While she and I together live, 
Here in this happy dell. 


*Vital feelings of delight’, observe. There are 
deadly feelings of delight; but the natural ones are 
vital, necessary to very life. 


And they must be feelings to delight, if they are to 
be vital. Do not think you can make a girl lovely, 
if you do not make her happy. There is not one 
restraint you put on a good girl's nature—there is not 
one check you give to her instincts of affection or of 
effort—which will not be indelibly written on her 
features, with a hardness which is all the more 
painful because it takes away the brightness from the 
eyes of innocence, and the charm from the brow of 
' Virtue. 

This forthe means: now note the end. Take from 
the same poet, in two lines, a perfect description of 
womanly beauty — 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet. 

The perfect loveliness of » woman's countenance 
can only consist in that majestic peace, which is 
founded in the memory of happy and useful years,— 
full of sweet records; and from the joining of this 
with that yet more majestic childishness, which is 
still full of change and promise ;— opening always— 
modest at once, and bright, with hope of better 
things to be won, and to be bestowed. There is no 
old age where there is still promise —it is eternal 
youth. 

Thus, then, you have first to mould her physical 
frame, and then as the strength she gains will permit 
you, to fill and temper her mind with all knowledge 
and thoughts which tend to confirm its natural 
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instinct of justice, and refine its natural act of love. 


All such knowledge should be given her as may enable 
her to understand and even to aid, the work of men. 


It is of no moment, as a matter of pride of 
perfectness in herself whether she knows many 
languages or one; but it is of the utmost, that she 
should be able to show kindness to a stranger, and to 
understand the sweetness of a stranger's tongue. 


It is of no moment to her own worth or dignity 
that she should be acquainted with this science or 
that; but it is of the highest that she should be 
trained in habits of accurate thought; that she should 
understand the meaning, the inevitableness, and the 
loveliness of natural laws, and follow at least some 
one path of scientific attainment as far as to the - 
threshold of that bitter valley of Humiliation, into 
which only the wisest and bravest of men can 
descend, owning to themselves for ever children, 
gathering pebbles on a boundless shore. 


It is of little consequence how many positions of 
cities she knows or how many dates of events, or 
how many names of celebrated persons—it is not the 
object of education to turn a woman into a dictionary ; 
but it is deeply necessary that she should be taught 
to enter with her whole personality into the history 
she reads; to picture the passages of it vitally in her 
own bright imagination; to apprehend, with her fine 
instincts, the pathetic circumstances and dramatic 
relations which the historian too often can eclipse by 
his reasoning, and disconnects by his arrangement ; 
it is for her to trace the hidden equities of divine 
reward, and catch sight, through the darkness, of the 
fateful threads of woven fire that connect error with 
its retribution. 


GEkc: JOHN RUSKIN 
4.2.5. 
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The saying, ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,’ 
is commonly taken for a divine command, bub it is 
also a statement of fact. Nothing makes us dislike 
& man so much as the knowledge that he is always 
judging us and all men, that his instinctive reaction 
is judgment. A man who has the habit of judging 
others may be respected, as we say, but he is also 
disliked ; and while the respect is forced, the dislike is 
hearty. If wecan, we retaliate upon him by judging 
him with all the severity at our command. We seek 
eagerly for his weakness, and when we have found it, 
insist upon it, as if it were a valuable scientific 
discovery, for it is indeed a discovery that liberates 
us from our unwilling admiration of him. When it 
comes to judging we feel two can play at that game. 
So it happens that a man who has the habit of 
judging, and who has overawed the world by his 
habit, as if he sat always in wig and robes in the 
seab of judgment, is suddenly and by _ universal 
consent dethroned. This has happened in literature 
to Carlyle. He was always judging every one, and 
he overawed the world while alive. But now he is 
judged more severely than he deserves both as a 
writer and as a man, while Lamb of whom he 
spoke with bitter contempt is praised, more perhaps 
than he deserves, because he never seems to judge 
any one, but rather enjoys the society of mankind. 
We are pleased to find that whereas Carlyle judged 
men by an heroic standard, Lamb in his was a hero. 
Perhaps if was because Aristides had the habit of 
judging, that the unknown Athenian grew weary of 
hearing him called the just. What we desire from 
each other is not justice—for who knows what that 
is?—but liking; and we give liking rather than 
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justice to those who enjoy our society too well to 
judge us. We may criticize them, but our criticism 
is only skin deep; we do not wish to discover 
anything against them because we know they do not 
wish to discover anything against us. In their 
society we get a holiday from judgment altogether, 
and that is one reason why we enjoy it. 


NOS ER: y A. CLUTTON-BROCK 
TO.1.4, 


332, CONFESSION OF FAULTS 


There is nothing but what a man really performs, 
can be an honour to him; what he takes more than 
he ought in the eye of the world, he loses in the 
conviction of his own heart; and a man must lose 
his consciousness, that, is, his very self, before he can 
rejoice in any falsehood without inward mortification. 


Who has not seen a very Criminal at the bar, when 

his counsel and friends have done all that they could 
for him in vain, prevail upon the whole assembly to 
pity him, and his judge to recommend his case to the 
mercy of the throne, without offering anything new 
in his defence, but that he, whom before we wished — 
convicted, became so out of his own mouth, and took 
upon himself all the shame and sorrow we were just 
before preparing for him? The great opposition to. 
this kind of candour arises from the unjust idea 
people crdinarily have of what we call an high spirit. 
It is far from greatness of Spirit to persist in the 
wrong in anything, nor is it a diminution of greatness 
of spirit to have been in the wrong; perfection is not. 
the attribute of man, therefore, he is not degraded by 
the acknowledgment of an imperfection: but it is the 
work of little minds to imitate the fortitude of great. 
spirits on worthy occasions, by obstinacy in the 
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wrong. This obstinacy prevails so far upon them, 
that they make it extend to the defence of faults in 
their very servants. It would swell this paper to too 
great a length, should I insert all the quarrels and 
debates which are now on foot in this town; where 
one party, and in some cases both, is sensible of being 
on the faulty side, and have not spirit enough to 
acknowledge it. Among the ladies the case is very 
common, The candid mind, by acknowledging and 
discarding its faults, bas reason and truth for the 
foundations of all its passions and desires, and 
consequently is happy and simple; the disingenuous 
Spirit, by indulgence of one unacknowledged error, is 
entangled with an after-life of guilt, sorrow, and 
perplexity, 


G. K. Cc. RICHARD STEELE 
3.12.4, 


333. THE OBJECT OF PRAYER 


While it is true that any prayer is better than no 
prayer at all, for the reason that if the finite looks 
to the infinite some good must result, yet prayer 
that is physchologically correct is more effectual 
than prayer that is psychologically incorrect. Prayer 
should not be a recital of one’s woes, or a dwel- 
ling upon one’s troubles, difficulties, weaknesses, 
sorrows, sufferings, and failures. In praying we 
have to remember that we do not have to plead 
for God to alter, or for life to be made easier for 
us; what is required is that we should be brought 
into accord with the Eternal order. We live in an 
orderly universe, and aj] disorder in our life is due 
to the fact that inwardly we are not in accord or 
correspondence with the perfect order which is the 
unchanging reality. The object of prayer is the 
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bringing of our mind into correspondence with 
the Infinite and Perfect Mind, and our thoughts into 
harmony with the thoughts of the creator of the 
universe Of perfect order. 


A,G.W. ANON 
1.12.4. 


334. ON BIG WORDS 


I was cutting down the nettles by the hedge with 
a billhook when a small man with spectacles, a straw 
hat, a white alpaca jacket, and a book under his arm 
came up, stopped, and looked on. I said ‘‘ Good 
evening, and he said ‘‘Good evening.’ ‘Then, 
pointing to my handiwork, he remarked : 


‘You find the nettles very difficult to eradicate? ” 
I said I found them hard to keep down. 
“They disseminate themselves most luxuriantly,” 
he said. 
I replied that they spread like the dickens. 


‘* But they have their utility in the economy of 
Nature,’ he said. 


I replied that Nature was welcome to them as far 
as I was concerned. 


He then remarked that it was most salubrious 
weather, and I agreed that it had been a fine day. 
But he was afraid, he said, that the aridity of the 
season who deleterious to the crops, and I replied 
that my potatoes were doing badly. After that, I 
think it occurred to him that we did not speak the 
same language, and with another ‘‘ Good evening” 
he passed on and I returned to the attack on the 
nettles. 


It is an excellent thing to have a good vocabulary, 
but one ought not to lard one’s common speech or 
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everyday letters with long words. It is like going 
out for a walk in the fields with a silk hat, a frock- 
eoat, and patent leather boots. No reasonable person 
could enjoy the country in such a garb. He would 
feel like a blot on the landscape. He would be as 
much ont of place as a guest in a smock-frock at a 
Buckingham Palace garden party. And familiar 
conversation that dresses itself up in silk-hatted words 
is no less an offence against the good taste of things, 
We do not make a thing more impressive by clothing 
it in grand words any more than we crack a nut more 
neatly by using a sledge hammer. We only distract 
attention from the thought to the clothes it wears. 
If we are wise our wisdom will gain from the 
simplicity of our speech, and if we are foolish our 
folly will only shout the louder through big words. 

M.M. A, G, GARDINER 


22,11 .4. 


335. THE MAN WITH THE HOE 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw?. 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


Is this the Thing that Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 


To trace the stars and search the heavens for 
powers ; 
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To feel the passion of Eternity ? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 

And markt their ways upon the ancient deep? 

Down all the caverns of Hell to their last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with cries against the world’s blind 
greed — 

More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 

More packt with danger to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labour, wkat to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The riff of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Powers that made the world, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


O Masters, Lords and Rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quencht ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O Masters, Lords and Rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
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With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb terror shall rise to judge the world, 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


P. RK. R. EDWIN MARKHAM 
20.114. 


336. DIVINITY OF LABOUR 


Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! 
Whom dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner 
of a temple with doors all shut? Open thine eyes 
and see thy God is not before thee! 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard 
‘Sround and where the path maker is breaking stones. 
He is with them in the sun and in shower, and his 
garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy mantle 
and even like him come down on the dusty soil! 

Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be 
found? Our master himself has joyfully taken upon 
him the bonds of creation ; he is bound with us all for 
ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy 
flowers and incense! What harm ig there if thy 
clothes become tattered and stained? Meet him and 
stand by him in toil and in sweat of thy brow. 


A. G, W. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
13.12 4. 


337. THE SUMMONS 


The voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 

As once He spake in Zion, 
So now He speaks again. 
Whom shall I send to succour 
My people in their need ? 
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Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds of shame and greed? 


I hear my people crying 
In cot and mine and slum; 
No field or mart is silent, 
No city street is dumb. 
I see my people falling 
In darkness and despair. 
Whom shall I send to shatter 
The fetters which they bear? 


We heed, O Lord, Thy summons, 
And answer: Here are we! 

Send us upon Thine errand, 
Let us Thy servants be, 

Our strength is dust and ashes, 
Our years a passing hour; 

But Thou canst use our weakness 
To magnify Thy power. 


From ease and plenty save us, 
From pride of place absolve, 
Purge us of low desire, 
Lift us to high resolve. 

Take us and make us holy, 
Teach us Thy will and way 
Speak, and behold! We answer, 

Command, and we obey! 


P.R.R. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


2710.1 


338. BAD TEMPER 


As people confess to bad memory without expecting 
to sink in mental reputation, so we hear a man 
declared to have a bad temper and yet glorified as 
the possessor of every high quality. When he errs 
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or in any way commits himself, his temper is 
accused, not his character, and it is understood that 
but for a brutal bearish mood he is kindness itself, 
If he kicks small animals, swears violently at a 
servant who mistakes orders, or is grossly rude to his 
wife, it is remarked apologetically that these things 
mean nothing—they are all temper. 


Certainly there is a limit to this form of apology; 
and the forgery of a bill, or the ordering of goods 
without any prospect of paying for them, has never 
been set down to an unfortunate habit of sulkiness or 
irascibility. But on the whole there is a peculiar 
exercise of indulgence towards the manifestations of 
bad temper which tends to encourage them, so that 
we are in danger of having among us & number of 
virtuous persons who conduct themselves detestably, 
just as we have hysterical patients who, with sound 
organs, are apparently labouring under many sorts of 
Organic disease. Let it be admitted, however, that 
man may be *‘a good fellow’’ and yet have a bad’ 
temper, so bad that we recognise his merits with 
reluctance, and are inclined to resent his occasionally 
amiable behaviour as an unfair demand on our 
admiration. 


P.B. M. GEORGE ELIOT ’ 
If.t.5. 


339, LAUGH AND BE MERRY 


Laugh and be merry, remember, better the world 
with a song, 


Better the world with a blow in the teeth of a 
wrong. 


Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length 
of a span, 
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Laugh and be proud to wey: to the old proud 
pageant of man. 


Laugh and be merry: remember, in olden time, 

God made Heaven and Earth for the joy He took 
in a rhyme, 

Made them, and filled them full with the strong 


red wine of his mirth, 
The splendid joy of the stars: the joy of the 
earth. 
So we must laugh and drink from the deep blue 
cup of the sky, 
Join the jubilant song of the great stars sweeping 
by, 
Laugh, and battle, and work, and drink of the 
wine outpoured . 
In the dear green earth, the sign of the joy of 
the Lord, 


Laugh and be merry together, like brothers akin, 
Guesting a while in the rooms of a beautiful inn, 
Glad till the dancing stops and the lilt of the 
music ends. 
Laugh till the game is played; and be you merry, 
my friends. 


G. ae C JOHN MASEFIELD 
10,8. 1, 


340. A NEW RENAISSANCE 


It is tempting to dream of a new Renaissance 
under which the life of reason will at last be the life 
of mankind. Though there is little sign of improve- 
ment in human nature, a favourable conjunction of 
circumstances may bring about a civilisation very 
much better than ours today. Fora time at any rate 
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war may be practically abolished and the military 
qualities may find another and a less pernicious outlet. 
“Sport '’, as Santayana says, “is a liberal form of 
war stripped of its compulsions and malignity; a 
rational art and the expression of a civilised instinct,” 
The art of living may be taken in hand seriously, 
Some of the ingenuity which has lately been lavished 
on engines of destruction may be devoted to improve- 
ments in our houses, which should be easily and 
cheaply put together and able to be carried about in 
Sections; on labour saving devices which would make 
Servants unnecessary; and on international Campaigns 
against diseases, some of the worst of which could be 
“extinguished for ever by twenty years of concerted 
effort. A scientific civilisation is not impossible, 
though we are not likely to live to see it. And, if 
Science and humanism can work together, it will bea 
great age for mankind. Such hopes as these must be 
allowed to float before our minds; they are not 
unreasonable, and they will help us to get through the 
‘twentieth century, which is not likely to be a pleasant 
time to live in. 


P.R,R. WILLIAM RALPH INGE 
9.1.5. 


3414. THE WIDEST VIEW 


You must aim at the largest and widest view of 
life, and devote your highest energies to attain it. 
This view of life with its Sustaining power, will come 
to you if you strive hard enough, in one form or 
another, according to temperament, intellectual and 
moral. To some it will come in the form of 
‘Christianity, to others in that of some other high 
teligion, it may be, one Originating in the East. To 
‘yet others it will come in more abstract form, in the 
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shape of philosophy. To yet others Art will bring: 
the embodiment of the truth that the ideal and the 
real, the infinite and the finite, do not really exist 
apart, but are different aspects of a single reality. 
Such a faith, if it comes, will, as the experience of 
countless thousands in different ages has shown, help. 
you in sickness or in health, in poverty or in wealth, 
in depression or in exaltation. Only this faith must’ 
be a real faith. No mere opinion, still less mere lip 
service, can supply its place. It necessitates 
renunciation of the lower for the higher, and the 
renunciation must be a real renunciation—extending,. 
if need be, to life itself. 


Ge LORD HALDANE. 
25.2.3) 


342, ASPIRATION 


Lord of unnumbered hopes, unnumbered prayers, 

Immaculate dream, unknown, unknowable 

To mortal sense save dimly through the spell 

Of earth’s delights and quickening despairs, 

Forgive what we have been, and what we are,. 

For that which in time’s fulness we shall be: 

Thou art the light, and in Thy shadow we 

Move in our pathways like a growing star. 

Make grow our comprehension till we see 

Through life’s bewildering complexity 

The touch by which inscrutably is wrought 

Thy will: and shape each word, each act, each 
thoughty,. 

Until we learn to read Thy will aright 

And pass from shadow to eternal light. 


P.R.R, Se: KG 
264-5. 
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343. THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous spirit, who when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought: 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care; 
Who, doomed to go in company with pain, 
And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train; 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves, 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 
By objects, which might forca the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 

Is placable—because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrific - 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress 
Thence, also more alive to tenderness. 

‘Tis he whose law is reason: who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best, 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he. knows: 
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Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldy state; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come af all: 

Whose powers shed round him in the common 
strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be ealled upon to face 

Some awful moment to which heaven has joined: | 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired; 

“And, though the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw, 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need; 

He who though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ;. 

Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er be be, 

Are at his beart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to loye:— 

"Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high 

Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought-of in obseurity,— 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
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Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 

Plays, in the many games of life, that one 

Where what he most doth value must be won: 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Who, rot content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must go to dust without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause : 

This is the happy warrior; this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 

G. K. C, WORDSWORTH 


344, THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The hindrances to spiritual life are to-day of a 
different order. They are moral rather than intel- 
lectual. They arise more from a lessened readiness 
to accept authority of any kind than was the case 
two generations ago. But at least your task is freed 
from a set of obstacles which in those days were 
serious. You may find it hard to take the same 
interest in the letter of the creeds as youdid. But 
the spirit remains the same, under whatever form 
religion attracts you, and the spirit is to-day more 
easy of approach and provokes less readily to rebellion. 


What I would urge upon you is that you should 
avoid the practice, one that is not uncommon among 
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young men, but is really unnatural, of affecting 
indifference or cynicism about these things. They 
are of the last importance, and it is of practical 
importance to have the habit of so regarding them. 
For without them but few will be steeled against the 
misfortunes of which life is full for nearly all of us, 
and the depressing uncertainties which it render its 
conduct difficult.. To those who are worth most 
there comes home early in life the conviction that, 
in the absence of a firm hold. on what is abiding, life 
becomes a poorer and poorer affair the longer it lasts. 
And the only foundation of what is abiding is the 
sense of the reality of what is spiritual—the constant 
presence of the God who is not far away in the skies, 
but is here within our minds and hearts. 


That is what I wished to say to you about what: 
seems to me the deepest-lying and most real fact of 
life. 


Gai Ch LORD HALDANE 
25.2.5. 


345. EXAMINATIONS 


_ A long course of training, lasting now for the best 
part of seventy years, has convinced the population 
of London that the chief function of a University is 
to examine. Believe me, the examination should 
play only a secondary part in the work of a Univer- 
sity. It is necessary to test the acquirements of the 
students whom the teachers have under their charge, 
-but the examination should play an entirely subordi- 
nate part. To be successful , in examinations is 
unfortunately too often the goal which the young 
student aims at, but it is one which all philosophical 
‘teachers deprecate. ‘To infuse into his ‘pupils a love 
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of the subject which both are at the same time 
teaching and learning, is the chief object of an 
enthusiastic teacher; there should be an atmosphere 
of the subject surrounding them—an umbra — perhaps 
I should call it an aura; for it should exert no 
depressing influence upon them. The object of both 
classes of students (for I count the teacher a student) 
Should be to do their best to increase knowledge of 
the subject on which they are engaged. That this is 
possible, many teachers can testify to by experience; 
and itis the chief lesson learned by a sojourn ina 
German laboratory. Where each student is himself 
engaged in research, interest is taken by the students 
in each other’s work; numerous discussions are 
raised regarding each questionable point; and the 
combined intelligence of the whole laboratory is 
focussed on the elucidation of some difficult problem. 
There is nothing more painful than a dull and 
decorous laboratory where each student keeps to his 
own bench, does not communicate with his fellow 
students, does not take an interest in their work and 
expects them to manifest no interest in his. It is 
only by friction that heat can be produced, and heat, 
‘by increasing the frequency of vibration, results, as 
we know, in light. 


The student should look forward to his examination 
not as a solemn ordeal which he is compelled to go 
through with the prospect of a degree should ho be 
successful, but as a moans of showing his teacher and 
his fellows how much he has profited by the work 
which he has done; those who pursue knowledge in 
this spirit and those, be it remarked, who examine in 
this spirit, will look forward to examination with no 
apprehension ; not, perhaps, with joy, for after all it 
isa bore to be examined, and perhaps a still greater 
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‘bore to examine, but it is a necessary step for the 
student in gaining self-assurance and the conviction. 
of having profited by his exertions; and for the 
teacher, as a means of insuring that his instruction 
has not been profitless to his student. In this 
connection I cannot refrain from remarking that that. 
genius for competition which has overridden our 
nation of England appears to me to be misplaced. 
Far too much is thought of the top man; very likely 
the second, or even the tenth, or it may be the 
fiftieth, bas a firmer grasp of his subject, and in the- 
long run would display more talent.... 


The idea of competitive examination is so ingrained 
in the minds of Englishmen that it is difficult for 
them to realize that the object of a University is not 
primarily to examine its pupils, but to teach them to 
teach themselves; and also they have still to acquire 
the conviction that students should be found not 
merely among the alumni of the University, but also 
among all members of the staff. The spirit which 
should prevail with us should ke the spirit of gaining 
knowledge— gaining knowledge not for the satisfac- 
tion of one’s own sense of acquisitiveness, but in 
order to be able to increase the sum-total of what is 
known. 


e Ka. S{R WILLIAM RAMSAY 
18.3.5, 


346. THE TRUE REWARD 


If we are arranging any System or enterprise of a 


really intimate character for persons closely united in 


mind and thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of 
the whole, we do not give the ‘‘ best” man the most 
comfort, the easiest task, or even, so far as the 
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conduct of the enterprise is concerned, the highest 
reward. We give him the greatest responsibility, the 
severest toil and hazard, tbe most continuous and 
exacting toil and self-sacrifice. It is true and inevit- 
able, for the reasons we have pointed out as affecting 
all finite life, that in a certain way degree, honour, and 
material reward to follow on merit in this world. 
They follow, we may say, mostly wrong; but the 
world, in its rough working, but its own rough-and- 
ready standards, thinks it necessary to attempt to 
appraise the finite individual unit; this is, in fact, the 
individualistic justice, which when we find it shatter- 
ed and despised by the Universe, calls out the 
pessimism we are discussing. But the more intimate 
and spiritual is the enterprise, the more does the true 
honour and reward restrict itself to what lives. 

In whose pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all judging Jove, 


BOSANQUET 


347. POPULARITY 


While most of us are instinctively and meanly on 
‘our guard against the advances of the humble, we are 
all flattered by the advances of the eminent; if they 
seem to have taken a fancy to us, we take a fancy to 
them. They win popularity easily, and that is a 
dangerous temptation to them. For a man may have 
‘a natural spontaneous virtue, and then become aware 
of if and exploit it. The successful are often afraid 
of envy, and have an uneasy sense that the world may 
suddenly combine to pull them down, There is to 
them something incalculable in the common opinion 
that gives them their reputation, and they fear that it 
‘may suddenly veer like the wind. So they try to. 
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ensure themselves against such a change by being 
agreeable to everyone; they will make friends where- 
ever they go, so that they may not be overcome by 
unknown enemies. And they do naturally enjoy the 
/exercise of their social power, which is, of course, 
enormously increased by their eminence. But the 
mischief of this is not so much that they get a habit 
of insincerity as that they waste their energy in 
-making themselves agreeable and lose the power of 
Saying no. A man in any walk of life, whether he be 
lawyer or artist or statesman or man of science, when 
-he has achieved excellence can keep it only by hard 
“work. If he spends half his time in making himself 
agreeable, he will be more concerned with his reputa- 
tion than with his work, and his work will deteriorate; 
and so finally will his reputation. Further, if he gets 
the habit of exploiting his pleasant manners, they 
will become mechanical and cease even to be agree- 
able, and he will lose even the popularity for which 
he has made so many sacrifices. For to succeed one 
must be an artist even in social intercourse, one must 
really enjoy it; and the polite formulae of the eminent 
are too obvious to give enjoyment, 


= KC. . A, CLUTTON-BROCK 
02.5. 


348. HEROISM 


Life is a festival only to the wise. Seen from the 
nook and chimney-side of prudence, it wears a ragged 
and dangerous front. The violations of the laws of 


nature by our predecessors and our contemporaries are ~ 


munished in us also. The disease and deformity 
around us certify the infraction of natural, intellectual, 
‘and moral laws and often violation-on violation to 
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breed such compound misery. A lockjaw that bend 
a man’s head back to his heel; hydrophobia, that 
makes him bark at his wife and babes; insanity 
that makes him eat grass; war, plague, cholera 
famine, indicate a certain ferocity in nature, which as 
it had its inlet by human crime, must have its outlet 
by buman suffering. Unhappily, no man exists who 
has not in his own person become, to some amount, 
a stockholder in the sin, and so made himself liable to 
a share in the expiation. 

Our culture, therefore, must not omit the arming of 
the man. Let him hear in season, that he is born 
into the state of war, and that the commonwealth 
and his own well-being require that he should not go 
dancing in the weeds of peace; but warned, self- 
collected, and neither defying nor dreading the 
thunder, let him take both reputation and life in his 
hand, and, with perfect urbanity, dare the gibbet and 
the mob by the absolute truth of his speech, and the 
recitude of his behaviour. 


Towards all this external evil, the man within the 
breast assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms his 
ability to cope single-handed with the infinite army of. 
enemies. To this military attitude of the soul we 
give the name of Heroism. Its rudest form is the 
contempt for safety and ease, which makes the. 
attractiveness of war. It is a self-trust which slights. 
the restraints of prudence, in the plenitude of its 
energy and power to repair the harmsit may suffer. 
The hero has a mind of such balance that no 
disturbances can shake his will, but pleasantly, and, 
as if were, merrily, he advances to his own music, 
alike in frightful alarms and in the tipsy mirth of 
universal dissoluteness. There is somewhat not 
philosophical in heroism; there is somewhat not holy 
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in it; it seems not to know that other souls are of one 
texture with it; it has pride; it is the extreme of 
individual nature. Nevertheless we must profoundly 
revere it. There is somewhat in great actions which 
does not allow us to go behind them. Heroism feels 
and never reasons, and therefore is always right; and 
although a different breeding, different religion, and 
greater intellectual activity would have modified or 
even reversed the particular action, yet for the hero 
that thing he does is the highest deed, and it is not 
open to the censure of philosophers or divines. It is 
the avowal of the unschooled man, that he finds a 
quality in him that is negligent of expenses, of health, 
of life, of danger, of hatred, of reproach, and knows 
that his will is higher and more excellent than all 
actual and all possible antagonists. 


R, W. EMERSON 


349. PLEASURES OF POETRY 


Poetry is the greatest literature, and pleasure in 
poetry is the greatest of literary pleasures, It is also 
the least easy to attain and there are some people 
who never do attain it. I met someone the other 
day who did not care for poetry at all; it gave her no 
pleasure, no satisfaction, and only caused her to 
reflect how much better the thought, so it seemed to 
her, could be expressed in prose. In the same way 
there are people who care nothing for music. I knew 
one Englishman of whom it was said that he knew 
only fwo tunes: one was the national anthem, ‘ God 
save the King,’ and the other wasn’t. We cannot 
help these people if they do not care for poetry or 
music, but I may offer you one or two suggestions 
founded on my own experience with regard to poetry. 
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There is much poetry for which most of us do not 
care, but with a little trouble when we are young we 
may fiad one or two poets whose poetry, if we get to 
Know it well, will mean very much to us and become 
part of oursleves. Poetry does not become intimate 
to us through the intellect alone; it comes to us 
through temperament, one might almost Say enters us 
through the pores of the skin, and it is as if when we 
get older our skin becomes dry and our temperament 
hard and we can read only with the head. It is 
when we are young, before we reach the age of thirty- 
five, that we must find out the great poet or poets 
who have really written specially for us; and if we 
are happy enough to fiad one poet who seems to 
express things which we have consciously felt in our 
own personal experience, or to have revealed to us 
‘things within ourselves of which we were unconscious 
until we found them expressed in poetry, we have 
indeed got a great possession. The love for such 
poetry which comes to us when we are young will not 
disappear as we got older; it will remain in us, 
becoming an intimate part of our own being, and will 
‘be an assured source of strength, consolation, and 
> - 


LORD GREY OF FALLODON 


A 


350. COMMON SENSE 


Common sense is a rare and enviable quality. It 
may be truly said. that ‘its price is above rubies’. 
How many learned men, how many wits, how many 
geniuses, how many dull and ignorant people, how 
many cunning knaves, how many well-meaning fools 
are without it! How few have it, how little do they 
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or others know of it, except from the infallible 
results—for one of its first requisites is the ushers 


absence of all pretension!.... 


Common sense is neither a peculiar talent nor a 
laborious acquirement, but may be regarded as a 
sound and impartial judgment operating on the daily 
practice of life, or on what ‘comes home to the 
business and bosoms of men’; combined with great 
attainments and ae enquiries, it would justly 
earn the title of wisdom. . 


All affectation is the death of common sense, which 
requires the utmost simplicity and sincerity. Liars 


must be without common sense, for instead of consi-: 


dering what things really are, their whole time and 
attention are taken up in imposing false appearances. 


on themselves and their neighbours. No conceited. 


person can have the faculty we have been speaking of, 
since all objects are tinged and changed from their 


proper hue by the idle reflection of their fancied. 


excellence and superiority. Great talkers are in the 


Same predicament, for they sacrifice truth to a fine 


speech or sentiment, and conceal the real consequen- 
ces of things from their view by a cloud of words, of 
empty breath. They look at nature not to study 


what it is, but to discover what they can say about. 
ait.. 


After all, the most absurd characters ate those who 
are So, not froma want of common sense, but who 
act in defiance of their better knowledge. The 
capricious and fickle who change every moment, the 
perverse who aim only at what is placed out of their 
reach, the obstinate who pursue a losing cause, the 
idle and vicious who ruin themselves and everyone 
connected with them, do it as often with their eyes 
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open as from blind infatuation; and it is the bias of 
their wills, not the deficiency of their understandings, 
that is in fault. 


ma - Cc. WILLIAM HAZLITT 


. 351. PATRIOTISM 


The sentiment of patriotism has seemed to many 
to mark an arrest of development in the physical 
expansion of the individual, a half-way house between 
mere self-centredness and full human sympathy, 
Some moralists have condemned it as pure egoism, 
magnified and disguised. ‘Patriotism’, says Ruskin, 
‘is an absurd prejudice founded on an extended 
selfishness.’ Mr. Grant Allen calls it ‘a vulgar vice— 
the national or collective form of the monopolist 
instinct’ Mr. Havelock Ellis allows it to be ‘a 
virtue—among barbarians.’ For Herbert Spencer it 
is ‘reflex egoism—extended selfishness.’ These 
critics have made the very common mistake of 
judging human emotions and sentiments by their 
roots instead of by their fruits, They have forgotten 
the Aristotelian canon that the ‘nature’ of anything 
is its completed development. The human self, as we 
know it, is a transitional form. It had a humble 
origin, and is capable of indefinite enhancement. 
Ultimately, we are what we love and care for, and no 
limit bas been set to what we may become without 
ceasing to be ourselves. The case is the same with 
our love of country. No limit has been set to what 
our country may come to mean for us, without ceas- 
ing to be our country. 


‘Whatever the world thinks,’ writes Bishop 
Berkeley, ‘he who hath not much meditated upon God, 
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the human soul, and the swmmum bonum, may possi- 
bly make a thriving earthworm, but will most 
indubitably make a sorry patriot and sorry statesman.’ 
Those words, which were quoted by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour afew years ago, may seem to make a large 
demand on the average citizen; but in our quiet way 
we have all been meditating on those things since last 
August, and we know pretty well what our swmmum 
bonum is for our country. We believe in chivalry 
and fair play and kindliness—these things first 
and foremost; and we believe, if not exactly in 
democracy, yet in a government under which a man 
may think and speak the thing he wills. We do 
believe in war, and we do not believe in bullying. 
We do not flatter ourselves that we are the supermen; 
but we are convinced that the ideas which we stand 
for, and which we have on the whole tried to carry 
out, are essential to the peaceful progress and happi- 
ness of humanity ; and for these ideas we have drawn 
the sword. The great words of Abraham Lincoln 
have been on the lips of many and in the hearts of all 
since the beginning of the great contest: ‘ with 
malice towards none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right ;—let us strive on to finish the work we are in.’ 


Patriotism thus spiritualized and moralized is the 
true patriotism. When the emotion is once set in its 
right relations to the whole of human Hife and fo all 
that makes human life worth living, it cannot become 
an immoral obsession. It is certain to become an 
immoral obsession if it is isolated and made absolute. 
We have seen the appalling perversion—the methodi- 
cal diabolism—which this obsession has produced in 
Germany. It has startled us because we thought 
that the civilized world had got beyond such insanity; 
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but it is of course no new thing. Machiavelli said, 
“I prefer my country to the salvation of my soul’— 
a sentiment which sounds noble but it is not; it has 
only a superficial resemblance to St. Paul’s willing- 
ness to be ‘accursed’ for the sake of his countrymen. 
Devil worship remains what it was, even when the 
idol is draped, in the national flag. This obsession 
may be in part a survival from Savage conditions, 
when all was at stake in every feud; but chiefly it is 
an example of the idealizing and universalizing power 
of the imagination, which turns every unchecked 
passion info a monomania. The only remedy is, as 
Lowell's Hosea Biglow reminds us, to bear in mind 
that ‘Our true country is that ideal realm which we 
represent to ourselves under the names of religion, 
duty and the like. Our terrestrial organizations are 
but far-off approaches to so fair a model: and all 
they are verily traitors who resist not any attempt to 
divert them from this their original intendment. Our 
true country is bounded on the north and the south, 
on the east and the west by Justice, and when she 
oversteps that invisible boundary line by so much as 
a hair's breadth, she ceases to be our mother, and 
chooses rather to be looked upon guasi noverca.’ So 
Socrates said that the wise man will bea citizen of 
his true city, of which the type is laid up in heaven, 
and only conditionally of his earthly country. 

G. K. C. W. R, INGE 


352, LITERATURE 


Tn that great social organ, which, collectively, we 
eall literature, there may be distinguished two 
separate offices that may blend and often do so, but 
capable, severally, of a severe insulation, and 
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naturally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is, 
first, the literature of knowledge; and secondly, the 
literature of power. The function of the first is—to 
teach; the function of the second is—to move; the 
first is a rudder; the second an oaror a sail. The 
first speaks to the mere discursive understanding; the 
seccnd speaks ultimately, it may happen, to the 
higher understanding or reason, but always through 
affections of pleasure and sympathy. Remotely, it 
may travel towards an object seated in what Bacon 
calls dry light; but proximately, it does and must 
operate, else it ceases to be a literature of power, on 
and through that hwmid light which clothes itself in 
the mists and glittering iris of human passions, 
desires, and genial emotions. Men have so little 
reflected on the higher functions of literature, as to 
find it a paradox if one should describe it as a mean 
or subordinate purpose of books to give information. 
But this is a paradox only in the sense which makes 
_ it honourable to be paradoxical. Whenever we talk 
in ordinary language of seeking information or gaining. 
knowledge, we understand the words as connected 
with something of absolute novelty. But it is the 
grandeur of all truth, which can occupy a very high 
place in human interests, that it is never absolutely 
novel to the meanest of minds: it exists eternally by 
way of germ or latent principle in the lowest as in the 
highest, needing to be developed, but. never to be 
planted. To be capable of transplantation is the 
immediate criterion of a truth that ranges on a lower 
scale. Besides which, there is a rarer thing than 
truth, namely, power, or deep sympathy with truth. 
— What is the effect, for instance, upon society, of 
children? By the pity, by the tenderness, and by 
the peculiar modes of admiration, which connect. 
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themselves with the helplessness, with the innocence, 
and with the simplicity of children, not only are the 
primal affections strengthened and continually renew- 
ed, but the qualities which are dearest in the sight of 
heaven—the frailty, for instance, which appeals to 
forbearance; the innocence which symbolizes the 
heavenly, and the simplicity which is most alien 
from the worldly, are kept up in perpetual remem- 
brance, and their ideals are continually refreshed. 
A purpose of the same nature is answered by the 
higher literature viz., the literature of power. What - 
do you learn from Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. 
What do you learn from a cookery-book? Something 
-hew—something that youdid not know beforein every 
paragraph. But would you therefore put the wretched 
cookery book on a higher level of estimation than the 
divine poem? What you owe to Milton is not any 
knowledge, of which a million separate items are still 
bué a million of advancing steps on the same earthly 
level; what you owe, is power, that is, exercise and 
expansion to your own latent capacity of sympathy 
with the infinite, where every pulse and each separate 
influx is a step towards—a step ascending as upon a 
Jacob’s ladder from earth to mysterious altitudes 
above the earth. All the steps of knowledge, from 
first to last, carry you further on the same plane, but 
could never raise you one foot above your ancient 
level of earth: whereas, the very first step in power 
isa flight—is an ascending movement into another 
element where earth is forgotten. 


G. K. C. THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


353, THE HABIT OF READING 


All habits are bad. So declared an unknown 
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aphorist, and though a grain of truth may often be 
discovered lurking in a magnum of error, it is perhaps 
as well that the name of this dogmatic gentleman 
should not be known, for his aphorism flies in the 
face—as is, indeed, very much the habit of these 
sayings—of another and a more famous aphorism 
that declares ‘Habit to be a second nature. Beware 
of paradoxes! They tickle.» But so do straws. 
Truths never tickle. ‘All habits are bad’ is a 
paradoxical saying, ‘ Habit is a second nature’ a true 
one. 


That some habits are bad must be admitted — drug- 
taking, for example. And as it is not easy to 
distinguish generally between good habits and bad 
ones, I at once boldly ask this question: is it wise or 
foolish for a young fellow, anxious ‘to cleanse his 
way, to set about forming the fixed habit of 
reading ? 


Is it not possible—though hardly probable—that 
having once formed this habit of reading it may so 
grow upon its victim as to bring down the full weight 
of the dread Miltonic censure, for which room had to 
be found in the almost-inspired pages of Paradise 
Regained : 

Many books 

Wise men have said are wearisom ; who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and a judgment equal or superior — 

—And what he brings what need he elsewhere seek —. 

Uncertain and unsettl’d still remains 

Deep verst in books and shallow in himself, 


Really this sublime Milton of ours goes too far in — 
this parenthesis of his, ‘And what he brings, what 
need he elsewhere seek,’ for was not this Lord 
Foppington’s excuse for never reading anything at all, 
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being well satisfied, so he declared with the sprouts of 
bis own brain ?—and yet, I am sure, Milton would 
never have tolerated his lordship for two minutes. 

Happily, however, there is no need for me to dive 
into this controversy, for I have nothing else on my 
mind but to urge upon my juniors in their laudable 
pursuit of pleasure, and with a view to the possible 
length of their days, early to form the habit—and it 
is a habit as much as smoking a pipe—of reading all 
sorts of books, long books, and short ones, poetry and 
prose, novels old as well as new, biographies, histories, 
science, what you will: I say nothing against bridge 
or any other game of cards, Billiards is a noble 
pursuit. Before a chess board I uncover as in the 
presence of royalty. To dominoes I was once much 
addicted, though now I play no more, death having 
robbed me of my rival. Whilst as for the sports of 
the field they need no advocacy. All these habits are 
easily formed and seldom willingly abandoned. It is 
hardly so with the habit of reading, for, strange to say, 
even when once acquired it is easily lost. How many 
men turned forty read anything to save their news- 
paper! Once they may have had the habit; but, if so, 
they have lost it. What a melancholy picture is 
that of an aged and once literate statesman—on the 
retired list —- wandering up and down his magnificent 
library, muttering miserably to himself, ‘I can no 
longer read.’ 

First, then, my advice is—form the hahit of read- 
ing, and, having formed it, stick to it. 
G. K. C. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


354. RENUNCIATION 
There is another and better-known book, which in 
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my time at the University was much read, and which 
is, I think, still much read, Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
There you have an analysis of the very process of 
deliverance of which I am speaking. The hero works 
out his own relief from the burden of his own 
depression. It is not exclusively a Christian book ; 
indeed I doubt whether in his heart Carlyle called 
himself a Christian. But it exhibits certain features 
of the way by which, in substance and in reality, 
men are required by all the greatest religions to seek 
their salvation. These features Carlyle describes in 
his pictorial fashion. Teufelsdrockh, weighed down 
by depression, but never wholly losing courage, is one 
hot day toiling along the Rue St. Thomas de L’Enfer, 
when the light flashes on him, and he puts to himself 


this: ‘What art thou afraid of?... Hast thou not 


a heart; canst thou not suffer whatever it be; and as 
a Child of Freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet 
itself under thy feet, while it consumes thee?’ Then 
through his soul, Carlyle tells us, rushed a stream of 
fire, and he shook fear away from him for ever. The 
Everlasting No had said, ‘ Behold thou art fatherless, 
outcast, and the Universe is mine (the Devil’s) ;’ 
to which his whole Me made answer: ‘I am not 
thine, but Free, and forever hate thee!’ [Later on, 


the diagnosis of his malady becomes clear to him. 


The source of the disease of his spirit has been vanity 
and the claim for happiness. This he has now been 
taught to do without. For he has learned that the 
fraction of life can be increased in value, not so much 
by increasing the numerator as by lessening the 
denominator. He finds, indeed, that unity itself 
divided by zero will result in infinity: Let him make 
his claim of wages a zero, and he has the world under 
his feet. For it is only with renunciation that the 
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world can be said to begin. He must, as Carlyle 
puts it, close his Byron and open his Goethe. He 
must seek blessedness rather than happiness —love 
not pleasure, but God. ‘This is the Everlasting Yea, 
wherein all contradiction is solved; wherein who 
walks and works it is well with him.’ 


G. K. C. LORD HALDANE 


355. PHILOSOPHY 


If all men were well off, if poverty and disease had 
been reduced to their lowest possible point, there 
would still remain much to be done to produce a 
valuable society; and even in the existing world the 
goods of the mind are at least as important as the 
goods of the body. It is exclusively among the goods 
of the mind that the value of philosophy is to be 
found ; and only those who are not indifferent to these 
goods can be persuaded that the study of philosophy 
is not a waste of time.... 


There are many questions — and among them those 
that are of the profoundest interest to our spiritual 
life—which, so far as we can see, must remain 
insoluble to the human intellect unless its powers 
become of quite a different order from what they are 
now. Hus the universe any unity of plan or purpose, 
or is it a fortuitous concourse of atoms? Is 
consciousness a permanent part of the universe, 
giving hope of indefinite growth in wisdom, or is it a 
transitory accident on a small planet on which life 
must ultimately become impossible? Are good and 
evil of importance to the universe or only to man? 
Such questions are asked by philosophy, and variously 
answered by various philosophers. ... 
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The man who has no tincture of philosophy goes 
through life imprisoned in the prejudices derived from 
common sense, from the habitual beliefs of his age or 
his nation, and from convictions which have grown 
up in his mind without tbe co-operation of consent 
of his deliberate reason. To such a man the world 
tends to become definite, finite, obvious; common 
objects rouse no questions, and ‘unfamiliar possibil- 
ities are contemptuously rejected. As soon as we 
begin to philosophize, on the contrary, we find that 
even the most everyday things lead to problems to 
which only very incomplete answers can be given. 
Philosophy, though unable to tell us with certainty 
what is the true answer to the doubts which it raises 
is able to suggest many possibilities which enlarge 
our thoughts and free them from the tyranny of 
custom.... ’ 


The life of the instinctive man is shut up within the 
circle of his private interests : family and friends may 
be included, but the outer world is not regarded 
except as it may help or hinder what comes within 
the circle of instinctive wishes. In such a life there 
is something feverish and confined, in comparison 
with which the philosophic life is calm and free. 
The private world of instinctive interests is a small 
one, sej in the midst of a great and powerful world 
which must, sooner or later, lay our private world in 
ruins. Unless we can so enlarge our interests as to 
include the whole outer world, we remain like a 
garrison in a beleaguered fortress, knowing that the 
enemy prevents escape and that ultimate surrender is 
inevitable. In such a life there is no peace, but a 
constant strife between the insistence of desire and 
the powerlessness of will. In one way or other, if 
our life is to be great and free, we must escape this 
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prison and this strife. One way of escape is by 
philosophic contemplation.... 


The mind which has become accustomed to the 
freedom and impartiality of philosophic contempla- 
tion will preserve something of the same freedom and 
impartiality in the world of action and emotion, It 
will view its purposes and desires as parts of the 
whole, with the absence of insistence that results 
from seeing them as infinitesimal fragments in a 
world of which all the rest is unaffected by any one 
man’s deeds. The impartiality which, in contempla- 
tion, is the unalloyed desire for truth, is the very 
same quality of mind which, in action, is justice, 
and in emotion is that universal love which can be 
given to all, and not only to those who are judged 
useful or admirable. Thus contemplation enlarges 
not only the objects of our thoughts, but also the 
objects of our actions and our affections: It makes 
us citizens of the universe, not only of one walled 
city at war with all the rest. In this citizenship of 
the universe consists man’s true freedom, and his 
liberation from the thraldom of narrow hopes and 
fears. 


6. «.C. BERTRAND, LORD RUSSEL 
2$.3-5. 


356, FALSE VALUES 


There is one experience of travel and of the 
physical realities of the world which has been so 
widely repeated, and which men have so constantly 
verified, that I could mention if asa last example of 
my thesis without fear of misunderstanding. I mean 
the quality of a great mountain. 


To one that has never seen a mountain it may 
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seem a full and a fine piece of knowledge to be 
acquainted with its height in feet exactly, its situat- 
ion; nay, many would think themselves learned if 
they know no more than its conventional name. 
But the thing itself! The curious sense of its isola- 
tion from the common world, of its being the habita- 
tion of awe, perhaps the brooding place of a god! 


I had seen many mountains, I had travelled in 
many places, and I had read many particular details 
in the books—and so well noted them upon the maps 
that I could have re-drawn the maps—concerning the 
Cerdagne. None the less the sight of that wall of 
the Cerdagne, when first it struck me, coming down 
the pass from Tourcarol, was as novel as though all 
my life had been spent upon empty plains. By the 
map it was 9,000 feet. It might have been 90,000! . 
The wonderment as to what lay beyond, the sense 
that it was a limit to known things, its savage in- 
tangibility, its sheer silence! Nothing but the eye 
seeing it could give one all those things.... 

It is so again with distance, and it is so with time. 
Men will not grasp distance unless they have 
traversed it, or unless it be represented to them 
vividly by the comparison of great landscapes. Men 
will not grasp historical time unless the historian 
shall be at the pains to give them what historians so 
rarely give, the measure of a period in terms of a 
human life. It is from secondary impressions 
divorced from reality that a contempt for the past 
arises, and that the fatal illusion of some gradual 
process of betterment, of ‘progress,’ vulgarizes the 
minds of men and wastes their effort. It is from 
Secondary impressions divorced from reality that 
a society imagines itself when it is healthy, or 
healthy when it is diseased. And it is from secondary 
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impressions divorced from realities that springs the 
amazing power of the little second-rate public men in 
those modern machines that think themselves 
democracies. This last is a power which, luckily, 
cannot be greatly abused, for the men upon whom it 
is thrust are not capable even of abuse upon a great 
scale. It is none the less marvellous in its falsehood. 


Now you will say at the end of this, since you 
blame so much the power for distortion and for ill 
residing in our great towns, in our system of primary 
education and in our papers and our books, what 
remedy can you propose? Why, none, either 
immediate or mechanical. The best and the greatest 
remedy is a true philosophy, which shall lead men 
always to ask themselves what they really know and 
in what order of certitude they know it; where 
authority actually resides and where it is usurped, 
But, apart from the advent, or rather the recapture, 
of a true philosophy by a European society, two 
forces are at work which will always bring reality 
back, though less swiftly and less whole. The first 
is the poet, and the second is Time. 

Sooner or later Time brings the empty phrase and 
the false conclusion up against what is; the empty 
imaginary looks reality in the face and the truth at 
once conquers. In war a nation learns whether it is 
strong or no, and how it is strong and how weak; 
it learns it as well in defeat as in victory. In the 
long processes of human lives, in the succession of 
generations, the real necessities and nature of a 
human society destroy any false formula upon which 
it was attempted to conduct it. Time must always 
ultimately teach. 

The poet, in some way it is difficult to understand 
(unless we admit that he is a seer), is also very 
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powerful as the ally of such an influence. He brings 
out the inner part of things and presents them to men 
in such a way that they cannot refuse but must 
accept it. But how the mere choice and rythm of 
words produce so magical an effect no one has yet been 
able fo comprehend, and least of all the poets 
themselves. 


G, K.C, HILAIRE BELLOC 
5:3.5. 


357. THE END OF KNOWLEDGE 


We cannot change our time, nor would we if we 
could. It is God’s time as well as ours. And our time 
is emphatically that for achieving and recording and 
teaching man’s dominion over and insight into matter: 
and its forces—his subduing the earth; but let us 
furn now and then from our necessary and honest 
toil in this neo-Platonic cavern where we win gold 
and renown, and where we often are obliged to stand 
in our own light, and watch our own shadows as 
they glide, huge and mis-shapen across the inner 
gloom; let us come out betimes with our gold, that we 
may spend it and get ‘goods’ for it, and when we 
can look forth on that ample world of daylight which 
we can never hope to overrun, and into that over. 
arching heaven where, amid clouds and storms, 
lightning and sudden tempest, there are revealed to 
those who look for them, lucid openings into 
the pure, deep empyrean, ‘as it were the very 
body of heaven in its clearness ’, and when, best of 
all, we may remember who it is who stretched out 
these heavens as a tent to dwell in, and on whose 
footstcols we may kneel, and out of the depths of our 
heart cry aloud, 
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TE DEUM VENERAMOR, 
TE SANCTE PATER! 


We shall return into our cave, and to our work, all 
the better of such a lesson, and of such a reasonable 
service, and dig none the worse. 


Science which ends in itself, or still worse, returns 
upon its maker, and gets him to worship himself, 
is worse than none; it is only when it makes it more 
clear than before who is the Maker and Governor, not . 
Only of the objects, but of the subjects of itself, that 
knowledge is the mother of virtue. 


G, K. C. JOHN BROWN 


358, ON THE BEARING OF BURDENS 


Professor Bosanquet sought to exhibit the world as 
@ ‘vale of soul-making’, to use the phrase which he 
borrowed from Keats, in which the soul reached most 
nearly fo perfection by accepting without hesitation, 
the station and the duties which the contingencies of 
existence had assigned to it, and by striving to do its 
best with them. Looked at in the light that comes 
from the Eternal within our breasts, the real question 
was not whether health or wealth or success were 
ours. For the difference in degree of these were but 
droplets in the ocean of Eternity. What did matter, 
and what was of infinite consequence, was that we 
should be ready to accept with willingness the burden 
and the obligation which life had cast on us individu- 
ally, and be able to see that in accepting it, hard as it 
might be to do so, we were choosing a blessedness 
which meant far more for us than what is commonly 
called happiness could. We should rather be proud 
that the burden fell to us who had learned how to 
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bear it. It thus, I may add by way of illustration of 
Mr. Bosanquet’s words, was no sense of defeat, no 


meaningless cry of emotion, which prompted Emily , 


Bronte when she defined her creed: 


And if I pray the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me, 

Leave me the heart that now I bear 
And give me liberty ; 

Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
"Tis all that I implore, 

In life and death a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure. 


GAkeG LORD HALDANE 


359. ON READING 


Like all the best things in life, the recreation of 
reading needs a little planning. When we have a 
holiday in prospect we make plans beforehand so 
that when the time comes we may know exactly 
“where we want to go, what we want to do, how the 
holiday is to be spent, and have all our preparations 
ready. If we do not do that the holiday finds us 
unprepared and the greater part of it is wasted. So 
with our spare time, our casual leisure. Do not let 
it find us unprepared. It is a good plan to make a 
list of books which either from our own thought, our 
Own experience, or the recommendations of friends, 
we feel a desire to read. We should have one or two 
of these books always at hand, and have them in 
mind, too, as something which we are longing to read 
at the first opportunity. I think some people lose 
the habit and pleasure of reading because they do not 
take this trouble and make no plan, and when the 
Spare evening or the long railway journey or the wet 
day comes, it finds them without any book in antici- 
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pation, and they pick up a newspaper or a magazine, 
not because they specially want to read it, but because 
they have nothing present in their minds or at hand 
which they really care for. The habit of planning 
ahead is essential to real cultivation of the pleasure of 
reading, just as essential as planning is for sport or 
travel or games or any of the other pleasures of 
life. I know friends who are fond of sports. They 
choose a long time beforehand the river they will fish 
or the sort of shooting they will pursue. Another 
friend likes travel and decides months in advance where 
he will go and what he will see. Without this fore- 
thought and planning they would not get their 
pleasure, and so it is with reading. If we once 
acquire the habit of planning, we find out increasingly 
what it is that we like, and our difticulty at any spare 
moment is not to find some book that we are longing 
to read, but to choose which book of those to which 
we are looking forward in anticipation we shall take 
first, 

G. K.-C. . LORD GREY OF FALLODON 


360. THE SPIRIT OF OXFORD 


And what, more than a precious memory of lovely 
days, does Oxford mean to Oxford men? It means a 
way of life, an outlook on the world, at once comely 
and liberal; it means the restraint imposed by 
partnership in a great and noble tradition; it means 
the maintenance of the highest standard of conduct 
and courtesy; it means an enlarged vision, a sympathy 
and understanding raised above all petty and narrow 
considerations: it means, in other words, that culture 
and that tradition of culture, that loyalty at once to 
principles and to persons, that social as well as moral 
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integrity, that sensibility of the spirit, that 
refinement of manners, for which Oxford stands and 
has stood in the minds of men for centuries. 


And this, it seems to me, is what every University 
should mean to her sons. Not a galling memory of 
wearisome examinations, a vexatious means to an 
ignoble end, but a memory of great moments, of 
splendid ambitions and lofty enthusiasms which the 
awakening spirit has built into its life, of mind 
catching fire from mind, of an understanding widened 
by sympathy and tolerance; a standard of life and 
thought and action above the littlenesses of the 
world. 


PRS: G, K. C. 
23.055 


361. INTERNATIONAL THOUGHT 


‘The exchange of international thought is the only 
possible salvation of the world’, are the words of 
Thomas Hardy, and so true that it may be well to 
cast an eye over such mediums as we have for the 
exchange of international thought. ‘The permanent 
Court of International Justice’; ‘The League of 
Nations’; ‘The Pan-American Congress’; certain 
sectional associations of this nation tarred somewhat 
with the brush of self-interest; sporadic international 
conferences concerned with sectional interests: and 
Such societies as the Rotary International Confedera- 
tion of Students, and the P. E. N. Club, an interna- 
tional association of writers with friendly aims, but 
no political intentions. They are about all, and they 
are taken none too seriously by the peoples of the 
earth. The salvation of a world in which we live, 
however, would seem to have a certain importance, 
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Why, then, is not more attention paid to the only 
existing means of salvation? The argument for 
neglect is much as follows: Force has always ruled 
human life—lt always will. Competition is basic. 
Co-operation and justice succeed, indeed, in definite 
‘communities so far as to minimize the grosser forms 
of crime, but only because general opinion within the 
ringfence of a definite community gives them an 
underlying force which the individual offender cannot 
withstand. There is no such ringfence round 
nations, therefore, no general opinion, and no under- 
lying force to ensure the abstention of individual 
nations from crime—if, indeed, transgression of laws 
‘which are not fixed can be called crime, 


This is the average hard-headed view at the 
moment. If it is to remain dominant, there is no 
Salvation in store for the world. ‘Why not?’ 
replies the hard-head, ‘Tt always has been the view, 
and the world has gone on?’ True! But the last 
few years have brought a startling change in the 
conditions of existence—a change which has not yet 
been fully realized. Destructive science has gone 
ahead out of all proportion. It is developing so fast 
that each irresponsible assertion of national rights or 
interests brings the world appreciably nearer to ruin. 
Without any doubt whatever, the powers of destruc- 
fion are gaining fast on the powers of creation and 
‘construction. In olden days a thirty years’ war was 
needed to exhaust a nation ; it will soon be (if it is 
not already) possible to exhaust a nation in a week by 
‘the destruction of its big towns from theair. The 
‘conquest of the air, so jubilantly hailed by the 
unthinking, may turn out the most sinister event 
‘that ever befell us, simply because it came before we 
‘were fit for it—fit to act reasonably under the 
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temptation of its fearful possibilities. The use made 
of it in the last war showed that; and the sheeplike 
refusal of the startled nations to face the new situa- 
tion, and unanimously ban chemical warfare and the 
use of flying for destructive purposes, shows if still 
more clearly. No one denies that the conquest of, 
the air was a great, a wonderful achievement, no one 
denies that it could be a beneficent achievement if the. 
nations would let it be. But mankind has not yet, 
apparently, reached a pitch of decency sufficient to be 
trusted with such an inviting and terribly destructive 
weapon. We are all familiar with the argument : 
Make war dreadful enough, and there will be no war. 
And we none of us believe in it, The last war 
disproved it utterly. Competition in armament has 
already begun, among men who think, to mean 
competition in the air. Nothing else will count in a 
few years time. -We have made through our science 
a monster that will devour us yet unless by exchang- 
_ ing international thought we can create a general 
opinion against the new powers of destruction so 
Strong and so unanimous that no nation will care to 
face the force which underlies it. - 


x KC JOHN GALSWORTHY 
2451.5: 


362. LONG-DISTANCE POPULARITY 


There are writers who obtain a long-distance. 
popularity, not because of any real merit, but because 
by some means or other they contrive to spread an 
idea of themselves and their genius which is not true. 
at all; and this is the secret of long-distance popularity, 
whether enjoyed by a politician, a writer, a priest, or 
any kind of public character. — Always they have, 
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sometimes consciously, usually unconsciously, spread 
anotion of themselves among a public too 
ignorant and busy to exercise any right judgment 
yet eager to find a hero. For mankind desires 
a hero to worship; it makes life more exciting to 
believe that somewhere there is a wonderful man 
actually living, one who knows all the secrets of the 
human heart, or can save society, or can voice all the 
inarticulate yearnings and ideals of the people, and if 
for a penny or so you can every week buy a newspaper 
in which this hero tells the world what ought to be 
done, then you get immense comfort from that 
newspaper, even if it contradicts itself once a fortnight, 
and for the most part says nothing intelligible. Once 
the notion is spread that it is written by a man who 
knows, that notion persists if he can go on talking 
nonsense with the air of one who knows, and of one 
who is impelled to speak out by an urgent love of truth 
and justice. For it is a curious fact about this long- 
distance popularity that, alter it is once established, it 
is not destroyed by closer contact. Ifa preacher or 
speaker gets a name for eloquence and inspiration, he 
too may talk nonsense for ever, provided he does it 
with an air of conviction. The crowds, who assemble 
to listen to him, bring with them their idea of him 
which even he cannot destroy. His very vagueness 
helps him, for they can read into it what they will, 
and all go away believing that he said what they 
expected him to say.... 


There isa kind of clown called a Marcelline who 
makes you laugh by pretending to share the work 
others are doing. When they are rolling up a carpet, he 
walks behind and imitates their movements in a bland 
and encouraging manner. Long-distance popularity 
is achieved in politics and journalism by the same 
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means except that in these cases the Marcelline is not. 


laughed at but actually deceives others and himself. 


They, and he, think he is winning the war and what. 


not, by. his bland and encouraging, or fierce and: 


obstructive notions; and when the thing is done, he- 


turns round and bows and gets the applause, while 
those who have really done it are mopping their brows. 
behind the scenes. But it would be an error to think 
that this kind of Marcelline is without talent. He. 
needs great energy, but it is spent not in doing 


anything worth doing, but in spreading an heroic idea, 


of himself. He is in fact like a tradesman who uses 
great business ability in puffing a worthless patent 
medicine. What you pay for is the advertisement, 
and a country which gives power to Marcellines wilh 
certainly pay for their advertisements and pay very 
heavily. 


In fact one of the chief problems of any large 


community like our own is to free itself from the. 


spell of long-distance popularity, to find some means 


of discouraging the arts by which it is won. For it is. 


certain that a man who achieves long-distance 
popularity will not have much time or energy for 
doing anything else. In that also he is like the 
tradesman who spends all his money on advertise- 
ments, and has none over to spend upon a good 
article. And the temptation to any unscrupulous 
man of talent and energy to aim at long-distance 
popularity is now enormous, if that popularity seems 
to him worth having. The newspapers are instru- 
ments ready to his hand; they seldom even try to 


have any judgment; if once a man can get himself _ 


talked about they will continue to talk about him. 
He becomes news as if he were the co-respondent in 
an everlasting divorce case. Millions of people hear 
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of him who never hear of those who do the real work 
of the world, just because he is heard of, he has 
power. What he says is reported, what he writes 
isread. If he stands for parliament, people vote for 
him; and all the while he is incapable of any 
excellence, because all his energy goes in self-propa- 
ganda. It is so even with many popular writers, 
They would never write so badly if it were not that 
most of their energy goes in advertisement ; but since 
they are well advertised, the public finds in their 
books virtues that are not there; just as it finds in 
patent medicines healing properties that are not there. 
So we are misled every way, because we are a 
community too large to know our public men except 
by report, and because we have got the habit of 
judging even books, not by what we find in them, but 
by the common report of them. 

The only remedy seems to be in a psychology that 
does not yet exist. We must learn the symptoms of 
self-propaganda, and the symptoms with which it 
affects us. The man who aims at long-distance 
popularity behaves in a certain way, of which some 
of us are already dimly aware; but at present neither 
the public, nor he himself, knows that he is a criminal 
of a very dangerous kind. What is needed is a 
science of the mind, much more precise than any 
which yet exists, to put us on our guard against 
him ; for until we are on our guard we shall remain 
at the mercy of every kind of imposture, which is the 
more dangerous, because it is usually half unconscious. 


G. E.C, A, CLUTTON-BROCK 
18.2.5. 


363, TENACITY OF PURPOSE 


I have seen something of men and of affairs. 
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I have observed the alternations of success and failure 
in various professions and occupations. I have 
myself experienced many ups and downs, and in the 


course of my own life have made abundant mistakes. 


It always interests me to look back and observe in 
the light of later and fuller knowledge how I came to 


fail on particular occasions. And the result of the 3 


scrutiny has been to render it clear that the mistakes 
and failures would nearly always have been avoided 


had I at the time been possessed of more real 


knowledge and of finer decision and persistence. We 
all, or nearly all, get a fair number of chances in life. 
But we often do not know enough to be able to take 
them, and we still more often pass them by, uncons- 
cious that they exist. Get knowledge and get 


courage. And when you have come to a deliberate 


decision, then go ahead, and go ahead with grim and 
unshakable resolution to persist. It is not everyone 
who can do this. But everyone can improve his 
quality in this respect. It is partly a matter of 
temperament, but it is also largely a matter of acquired 
habit of mind and body. You can train yourself to 
increase intellectual and moral energy as you can 
train yourself for physical efficiency in the playing 
feld. Both kinds of training turn largely on self- 
discipline, abstention, and concentration of purpose, 
following on a clear realization of exactly what it is 
that you have set yourself to accomplish.- But there 
is an insidicus temptation to be avoided. Few things 
disgust his fellow-men more, render them more 
unwilling to help him, than self-seeking or egotism 
on the part of a man who is striving to get on. 
A thoroughly selfish fellow may score small successes 
but he will in the end find himself heavily bandicapped 
in the effort to attain really great success. Selfish- 
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ness is a vice, and a thoroughly ugly one. When he 
takes thought exclusively of himself, a man does not 
violate only the canons of religion and morality. He 
is untrue to the obligations of his station in society, 
he is neglecting his own interests, and he will inevit- 
ably and quickly be found out. I have often watched 
the disastrous consequences of this sin, both in 
private and in public life. It is an insidious sin. 
It leads to the production of the hard small-minded 
man, and, inits milder form, of the prig. Both are 
ill-equipped for the final race; they may get ahead at 
first ; but as a rule they will be found to bave fallen 
out when the last lap is reached. It is the man who 
possesses the virtue of true humility, and who thinks 
of his neighbours, and is neither critical nor a 
grumbler if they have good fortune, who has his 
neighbours on his side, and therefore in the end 
gets the best chance, even in this world, assuming 
always that he puts his soul into his own work. 
Therefore avoid the example of poor Martha. Her 
sister Mary loved to sit at the feet of Jesus and to 
hear His word. The burden of the household work, 
doubtless, for the time fell rather heavily on Martha. 
Instead of being cheerful and glad at what had come 
to her sister she got into a complaining mood. She 
Was cumbered about with much serving and she 
grumbled: ‘Lord, dost Thou not care that my sister 
hath left me to serve alone?’ But the Master 
answered, ‘Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things. But one thing is 
needful, and Mary has chosen that good part. There 
area good many Marthas in our Universities, and 
they belong to both sexes. How common it is to 
hear grudging praise given, and the student compla- 
iniog of the better luck which has given undue advant- 
age to his neighbour. Now, there may be undue 
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advantage in cireumstances, and there oftenis. But 
according to my experience it makes far less difference _ 
in the long run than is popularly supposed. What 
does make the difference is tenacity of purpose, 


A man succeeds in four cases out of five, because of 


what is in him by unflagging adhesion to his plan 
of life, and not by reason of outside help or luck, Bg 
It is rarely that he need be afraid of shouldering an 
extra burden to help either himself or a neighbour, _ 


The strain it imposes on him is compensated by the 


strength that effort and self-discipline bring. And _ 
therefore the complaints of our Marthas are mainly — 
beside the point. They arise from the old failing of ‘ 
self-centredness—the failing which has many forms, — 
ranging from a mild selfishness up to egomania. And _ 
in whatever form the failing may clothe itself, it 
produces weakness. 


G.K.C. LORD HALDANE 
W5 255. 


364. THE HEROIC SPIRIT 


I see not any road of perfect peace which a man 
can walk, but after the counsel of his own bosom, — 
Let him quit too much association, let him go home 
much, and establish himself in those courses he 
approves. The unremitting retention of simple and 
high sentiments in obscure duties is hardening the 
character to that temper which will work with 
honour, if need be, in the tumult, or on the scaffold. 
Whatever outrages have happened to men may befall 
aman again; and very easily ina republic, if there 
appear any signs of a decay of religion. Coarse 
slander, fire, tar and feathers, and the gibbet, the 
youth may freely bring home to his mind, and with 
what sweetness of temper he can, and inquire how 
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fast he can fix his sense of duty, braving such 
penalties, whenever it may please the next newspaper 
and a sufficient number of his neighbours to pronounce 
his opinions incendiary. 


It may calm the apprehension of calamity in the 
most susceptibie heart to see bow quick a bound 
nature has set to the utmost infliction of malice. We 
rapidly approach a brink over which no enemy can 
follow us. 


Let them rave: 
Thou art quiet in thy grave, 


In the gloom of our ignorance of what shall be, in 
the hour when we are deaf to the higher voices, who 
does not envy those who have seen safely to an end 
their manful endeavour? Who that sees the 
meanness of our politics, but inly congratulates 
Washington that he is long already wrapped in his 
shroud, and for ever safe; that he was laid sweet in 
his grave, the hope of humanity not yet subjugated 
in him? Who does not sometimes envy the good 
and brave who are no more to suffer the tumults of 
the natural world, and await with curious complacen- 
cy the speedy term of his own conversation with 
finite nature? And yet the love that will be annibilat- 
ed sooner than treachery, has already made death 
impossible, and affirms itself no mortal, but a native 
of the deeps of absolute and inextinguishable being. 


G. K.C. R, W, EMERSON 


365 THE LAST DEED 


What wouldst thou be found doing when overtaken 
by death? If I might choose, I would be found doing 
some deed of true humanity, of wide import, benefi- 
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cent and noble. But if I may not be found engaged 
in aught so lofty, les me hope at least for this what 
none’may hinder, what is surely in my power—that I 
may be found raising up in myself that which had 
fallen; learning to deal more wisely with the things 
of sense; working out my own tranquility, and thus © 
rendering that which is its due to every relation to 
life. 


If death surprise me thus employed, it is enough if 
I can stretch forth my hands to God and say, ‘The 
faculties which I received at Thy hands for appre- 
hending this Thine administration, I have not 
neglected. As far asin me lay, I have done Thee no 
dishonour. Behold how I have used the senses, the 
primary conceptions which Thou gavest me. Have I 
ever laid anything to Thy charge? Have I ever 
murmured at aught that came to pass, or wished it 
otherwise? Have I in anything transgressed the 
relations of life? For that Thou didst beget me, I 
thank Thee for that Thou hast given: for the time 
during which I used things that were Thine, it suffices 
me. Take them back and place them wherever 
Thou wilt! They were all Thine and Thou gavest 
them me ’—If a man depart thus minded, is it not 
enough? What life is fairer or more noble, what 
end happier than his ? 


K.G.R. 3 EPICTETUS 
29.3.3: 


. 366. THE NEW YEAR 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
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Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years af peace. 


G. K, C, TENNYSON 
3.4. 
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Re. 1-2-0 each. By ordering these three books 
of poetry together, in cardboard case, Rs. 3 only. 


THE GHOST CITY 


40 short stories, 232 pages, attractively bound 
with striking cover design. Rs. 2. 


WHAT THE REVIEWERS SAY 


.... All his verses spring from this quiet haunt of 
serene and inward contemplation, although some of his 
lyrics, such as ‘ World’s End” are both watchful and 
whimsical, and many of the sonnets contained in “The 
Triumph of Love” are impassioned. But while there is 
always feeling behind and in his verses, his Muse is 
predominantly meditative, and it is perhaps for this reason 
that he is at his best in his sonnets, which are as pleasing 
for their melodious gravity as for their many delicate 
felicities of phrase and Imagery . . . The reader cannot but 
be charmed... 


Tue Lonpon Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


The Ghost City 


. . «One of the pioneers in this form of fiction (the 
short story) was Mr. G. K, Chettur, the Principal of the 
Govt. College at Mangalore, and he remains one of the 
leaders and exemplars in the gathering band of his 
disciples. A collection of his short stories in book form is’ 
therefore an event which all those interested in the 
development of Indian fiction must heartily welcome... + 
Mr. Chettur has little to learn of the story-teller’s art. 

Mr. Hitton Brown (“H. B.’’) in THE HINDU. 


Mr. Chettur is to be congratulated not only upon his 
ability to communicate his enthusiasm for English to 
Others, but also upon his talent for writing both in prose 
and verse with marked success... He is one ofthe few 
Indians capable of explaining to English people the utterly 
remote life of his people. 

THE Lonpon Mercury. 


SOUNDS AND IMAGES by G. K. Chettur 
ERSKINE MACDONALD, Ltp., Lonpon 


SOME OPINIONS 


“. .. What strikes us as the outstanding quality that 
distinguishes him from his predecessors, is his almost 
thorough mastery of English verse forms, particularly the 
Sonnet. Mr. Chettur’s poetry has for its substance, the 
old, old, plaint of Lovee He envisages this eternal theme, 
now joyously, now passionately. He lavishes upOn it a 
copious flood of colour and sound... This unaffected joy 
and the undoubted song quality of his music take however 
a distinctive shade from the introspective nature of the age,. 
and the peculiar docility to nature which characterises the 
Indian mind.’’ The Daily Express, 


“Mr. Chettur has a strong lyrical voice, and uses 
Words, as an expression of—and not as a substitute for— 
thought.” Basil Mathews in ‘Outward Bound.” 


“+ » They have a warm, voluptuous, and sometimes 
haunting beauty.’’ Lhe Aberdeen Mail. 


“Mr. Govinda Krishna Chettur, another oriental poet, 
has some finely moulded love-sonnets and lyrics, and 
pleases us by a fulness of music which our vers librists too 
Often starve us of, The Christian World, 


“This little volume reflects a highly emotional tem- 
perament and a mind keenly sensitive to the appeal of 
earthly beauty, and equally conscious of its transience.” ~ 

The Madras Mail. 


- . «“ But, I like your sonnets best ...’’ John Masefield, 
‘Your book contains some very fine lyrics.’’ 
Rabindranath Tagore, 


Lo be had directly from the Publishers, 
or through any Bookseller. 
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